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Pampapathi temple — painted ceiling of Mahamandapa (Vijayanagar) 
Vidyaranya and procession (closer view), Hampi Ruins, Bellary District. 


— By courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The history of the Vijayanagar Empire occupies a period of weil 
over three centuries (1336—1650 A.D.) It marks the culmination 
of the achievements, political and cultural. of the people of South 
India in days when they had not fallen under foreign domination. 
And the Empire at its greatest extent covered practically the whole 
of the modern Presidency of Madras, the Indian States in the area 
included, and extended for a time to Ceylon and parts of Burma. 
The outline of the history of this ' Forgotten Empire’? was first 
presented by Robert Sewell in a celebrated book published in 1900. 


Since then there has been a steady accession of much new material 
owing to the activities of the Archaeological departments in Madras, 
Mysore and Travancore, the publications of numerous works of hte- 
rature and travel im various languages, the editing in extenso of 
calendaring of public records from the archives of different govern- 
ments and the fresh study and interpretation of old collections of 
materials hke the Mackenzie Manuscripts. 


The study of Vijayanagar has necessarily occupied a considerable 
place in the work of ihe University department of Indian History 
and Archaeology since its inception im 1914. Its first Professor, 
Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Alyangar, inaugurated the 
University Historical Series with a scholarly edition of some of the 
Sources of Vijayanagar History amd made many striking contribu- 
tions to the subject which are well known to al! students. The expan- 
sion of the department in 1928 by the addition of a Reader and a 
Lecturer has made it possible to pian the work of the department on 
Vijayanagar History on a more extended scale. The present Reader, 
Dr. N. Venkataramanayya was already a specialist im Viiavanagar 
History when he joined the department in 1931, and very soon after, 
he published two books wiih the titles: 


(1) Vijayanagara, Origin of the City and the Empire. 


(2) Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara. 


The present work of Mr. Mahalingam is calculated to supple- 
ment from the Tamil side the social and administrative studies begun 
in Lhe Third Dynasty and EF venture to express the hope that the 
book by the choice of its theme and the competence of its treatment 
will be found to fulfil this purpose. 


Further work on the subject is being done. and a very consi- 
derable collection of “ Further Sources of Vijayanagar History” is 
already in the press. 


University of Madras, 
30-8-1940. K.A.N. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The book Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar 
was Originally published in 1940 by the University of Madras. The 
companion volume to this book, Economic Life in the Vijayanagar 
Empire was also published by the University in 1952. Both of 
them have been out of print for a number of years, but there 14 a 
growing demand for them from many Universities and scholars. 
Therefore Dr. A. L. Basham, formerly Professor of South Asian 
History in the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London and now Professor of South Asian Studies in the Australian 
National University, Canberra, wrote to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University suggesting that in view of the value of the publications a 
second edition of these two volumes in an integrated form may be 
brought out. Therefore I revised both the books for the second 
edition. Part I of the revised edition dealing with Administration 
in the Vijayanagar Empire was published by the University of 
Madras in 1969. The present work which forms Per: H of the 
revised edition of the book deals with Social Life in the Vijayanagar 
Empire including Economic conditions. I am grateful to the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate of the University for issuing this part. 


I am under obligation to the Archaeological Survey of India for 
giving me permission to publish nine select photographs of which it 
owns the copyright. Mr. C. E. Ramachandran, Reader, Department 
of Indian History, University of Madras, went through the proofs for 
a part of the book. Mr. R. Anandasivam, Assistant, working under 
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Historical Research, prepared the map and the exhaustive index. Ií 
am under obligation to both of them for their help. There are a 
number of printing mistakes in the book in spite of our best efforts 


to avoid them. We regret for them and crave the indulgence of the 
readers. 


T. V. Manalingam. 
Madras, 
20th January, 1975. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
SECTION I 


The Country and the People 


From the earliest times India has primarily been a land of 
villages; and in the Vijayanagar Empire also they constituted the 
most important unit. But it is difficult to estimate the number of vil- 
lages in the Empire, though one may be sure that they were close to 
one another.! The inscriptions of the period show that some of them, 
became depopulated owing to various reasons, such as occasional 
oppressive taxation,? devastation on account of floods? or the plun- 
dering raids of robber gangs. But taking the general course of 
history during the period, it appears certain that side by side with 
the decay and ruin of some villages a large number of ones were 
formed either by rehabilitation of the decayed ones or by the foun- 
dation of fresh villages either in uncultivated wastes* or forest areas,° 
and their grant as sarvamadnyams to Brahmans or as dévaddna or 
dévaddya to temples. Thus there 1s sufficient evidence to show that 
during the Vijayanagar period the number of villages in the Empire 
was gradually on the increase. 


The villages consisted of wet lands, dry lands, gardens, pas- 
tures, village sites and irrigation sources like tanks and lakes. In 
some places the main villages had a number of suburbs, piddgais pr. 
hamlets.” 





_ 1 In the area covered by the Vijayanagar Empire tbere are now about 
fifty thousand villages. 


2. See Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar (Second Edn.} 
Part I—Administration, pp. 93-5. 


Ibid., pp. 82—4. 
M.E.R., 1913, para. 52. 
432 of 1917; Rep., 1918, para 48. 


59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44. 
586 of 1926; Rep., 1927, para 92. 
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The boundaries of the villages were marked by stones set up 
for the purpose with particular marks on them such as the tfrisüla 
(trident) Such boundary stones were at times deified, and worship 
was offered to them at periodical intervals.? Houses were construct- 
ed usually on the elevated parts of the village, each community liv- 
ing as far as possible, in a particular area. The humbler classes 
cf people, particularly the non-caste people, appear to have lived in 
areas away from the main habitat of the village. Thus Barbosa 
refers to the Poleas as residing “in the fields and open campaign 
in secret lurking places’ and the Pariahs ‘in the most desert 
places”. The Muslims appear to have lived in separate quarters 
provided for them.’ 


The observations of the foreign travellers who visited the Vija- 
yanagar Empire show that there were in it many populous and 
flourishing towns very near one another. ‘ Abdur Razzak says that 
when travelling between Mangalore and Bednur he arrived '' each 
day at a town or village well populated’. Nikitin, the Russian 
travei'er who visited the Empire some four decades after * Abdur Raz- 
zak and travelled through the north-western portions of it, observes 
that between large towns there were a good number of small ones, 
that he passed through three such towns each day and occasionally 
four, and significantly remarks, “so many kos, so many towns." ^ 
Duarte Barbosa notes that there were in the Empire many great 
Cities, towns, villages and fortresses,.^ and this is supported by the 
statement of Paes that the whole country was thickly populated with 
cities and villages. Thus all accounts seem to agree that there were 
a large number of urban centres in the empire.!^s 


Many of the towns were old; and some new ones sprang up in 
the Vijayanagar period. Various factors contributed to the develop- 
ment of cities and towns. Generally a religious centre or a place 
of pilgrimage attracted a good population and gradually developed 
into a city or town. The growing importance of a place on ac- 





8. 432 of 1917; 213 of 1924. 

9. See Francis, South Arcot District Gazetteer, pp. 92-93. 

10. Barbosa, I, p. 202; see also 396 of 1911 and 311 of 1911. 
11. Barbosa, Il, pp. 65, 68 and 69. 

12. Seweil. op cit. p. 256. 

13. Elliot, Hisrory of India, IV, p. 104. 

14. Major India in the fifteenth Century, p. 12. 

15. Barbosa, Vi, p. 125. 


15a. It may be noted that in the area covered by the Vijayanagar Empire, 
Shere are at present about 500 towns, big and small. 
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count of its expanding trade converted it into a town, followed 
sometimes by the founding of a fair. Again the choice of a parti- 
cular place as the administrative headquarters of the government 
favoured the growth of towns. Occasionally, cities were founded by 
kings to commemorate some event. For ünstance, Krsnadéva 
Raya constructed Nagalapura in honour of his mother Nagala- 
dévi and ordered his nobles to build for themselves palaces 
in the new city. Generally the towns were allowed to grow 
and were not planned and developed. Hence many of the towns 
were large villages covering wide areas. According to Nicolo dei 
Conti, the walls of the city of Vijayanagar were carried up to the 
mountains, on account of which it had a circumference of sixty 
miles." However, the towns may be distinguished from villages in 
two respects. Firstly, they usually depended for their daily supplies 
on the villages; secondly, a majority of the people in towns were 
usually engaged in manufacture and handicrafts which supplied the 
needs of the people even outside the towns. 


Among the important and good ‘‘good sized’? towns in the west 
coast were Ankola, Mergen (Mirjan), Honour (Honüvar,) Bhaticala 
(Bhatkal), Majandtr  (Baindür) Bacanor (Bàrakür) Barcelore 
(Basrür) Mangalor (Mangalore) and Cumbola (Kumbla).? Some 
other important places in the area were  Saügitapura,? Bharangi?? 
Uddhara (the capital of the eighteen Kampanas),?! Gerasoppe and 
Bidanür (Bednur).? In the central part of the Empire were cities 
like Srirangapattana, Dvarasamudra, Ikkeri, Banh kāpura,  Raicür, 
Adoni, Vijayanagar and Penukonda, while, in the east and south, 
were cities such as Kondavidu, Srisailam, Udayagiri, Kalahasti, Ti- 
rupati, Candragiri, Pulicat, Mailapür, Kaficipuram, ‘Tiruvannamalai, 
Cidambaram, Kumbhakonam, Nagapattimam, lanjavür, Srirangam, 
Madurai, Srivilliputtir, Tirunelveli; RaméSvaram and AnantaSaya- 
nam?5, 





16. Sewell op. cit, p. 363. 

17. Major op cit. p. 6; Sewell op. cit. p. 82. 

18. Barbosa, 1, pp. 185-97; Sewell, op. cit., p. 236; See also Faiary Sousa, 
Asia Portuguesa, I, p. 95 (tr. by Capt. Stevans). 

19. E. C, VIII, Sa. 163. 

20. Ibid. Sb. 152. 

21. Ibid. Sb. 152. 

22. Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 104. 

23. An inscription from the Sagar Taluk mention forty-two towns 
(E.C., VIII, Sa. 123)— While another inscription from Belur mentions some 
twenty six towns (ibid. V. Bl. 175). 
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If the active commercial life of a country is an index of its 
teeming population, then it may be presumed that the Vijayanagar 
Empire was very populous. But in estimating the exact population 
of the Empire we have some difficulty, for there are no records to 
indicate the number of people in the area. Unlike the Mau- 
ryan government the Vijayanagar government did not maintain a 
census department, and therefore, for forming even a rough idea of 
the population in the Empire, we have to depend on the passing obser- 
vations made by some individual contemporary foreign travellers who 
visited it. Such remarks are helpful to us only in assess- 
ing the population in comparison with the populaltion of the respec- 
tive countries from which they came, but do not help us to arrive at 
a correct estimate of the number of people in the Empire. 


Nicolo dei Conti, who visited the Vijayanagar Empire in A.D. 
1420 found that the number of people in it exceeded belief.24 | Some 
two decades later also, according to ‘ Abdur Razzak, the Empire was 
so well populated that it was impossible to give an idea of it *without 
entering into the most extensive details". To the mind of Barbosa 
it appeared that the west coast was so thickly populated that “it may 
well be called one town from Mount Dely to Coulam ’’.*© Likewise 
Paes also found in A.D. 1520 that the whole country was thickly 
populated with cities and villages.?' 


Individual cities were brisk with a large population. Vijayana- 
gar itself was, according to ‘ Abdur Razzak, “ a place extremely large 
and thickly populated " and such * that the eye has not seen nor 
the ear heard of any place resembling it upon the whole earth. °% 
Nicolo dei Conti estimated its population at “ninety thousand men 
fit to bear arms”, while Barbosa remarks that it was a great city 
wherein dwelt people without number in great and fair palaces, was 
provided with many water tanks and that it had “ great traffic and 
endless number of merchants and wealthy men’. He also observes 


that the city had long streets with many open spaces, '* where the 
folk are ever in such numbers that the streets and places cannot; 
contain them ".9? Paes describes it as a city bigger than Rome 


24. Major, India, p. 32. 

25. Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 109. 
26. Barbosa, I, p. 194. 

27. Sewell, op. cit, p. 237. 
28. Eliot, op. cit, p. IV, 105. 
29. Major, India, p. 23. 

30. Barbosa, I, pp. 200-202. 
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and remarks: ‘The people in this city are countless im 
number, so much so that I do not wish to write it down 
for fear it should be thought fabulous, but I declare that 
no troops, horse or foot. could break their way through any street 
or lane, so great are numbers of the people and the elephants.” In 
another context he says: “ of the city of Bisnaga they say that there 
are more than a hundred thousand dwelling houses in it, all one- 
storied and flat roofed ".55 It has been suggested that taking that 
each house on an average contained five persons there were at least 
five hundred thousand people in the capital.^ This estimate, how- 
ever, appears to be too modest, for it does not seem to take into 
account the citadel containing the king's palace and the houses of 
the courtiers and other residents in the area, besides the large retinue 
kept for military purposes, not to speak of the poorer classes of 
people in the city. 


Though one gets such useful information about the populous- 
ness of the country, it is not possible to estimate the proportion of 
the urban population to the rural population in the Empire. At 
the present day “the growth of large cities constitutes perhaps the 
greatest of all the problems of modern civilization." As has been 
said above according to recent statistics there are about five 
hundred towns in the area once covered by the Vijayanagar 
Empire, besides about fifty thousand villages ; and the urban popu- 
lation is only a fraction of the rural population. The general ten- 
dency at the present day in the progress of the urbanisation of 
India is an increase in the population of towns with over fifty thou- 
sand people while the population of medium sized towns of ten to 
twenty thousand does not keep pace with the general increase in 
the population of the country. The static nature, if not the deca- 
dence of the small sized towns, and the rapid growth of the larger 
cities, may be said to be due to the influence of commerical and 
industrial development and their affording greater scope for employ- 
ment as being centres of administration and education as also the 
lure of the city's companionships, amenities and amusements, But it 
may be presumed that the urbanisation could not have gone on in 
the Vijayanagar days at such a rapid rate as at present, largely on 
account of the lack of the modern means of transport and com- 
munication and the non-existence of large scale industrial enterprises. 


31. See Sewell, op. cit., p. 290. 

32. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, p. 14 fn., with this may 
be compared the population of Paris in 1600, which was 400,000 and of - 
Rome in 1520, which was 85,000 (bid). 
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the localisation of which at a few places is a feature of this indus- 
trial age, Thus it is reasonable to assume that the proportion of the 
rural to the urban population in the Vijayanagar Empire was greater 
than at present. The towns and cities depended on the villages for the 
supply of their daily wants. Only those, who could afford the 
luxuries of city life or had to stay in the cities in connection with 
their occupation, lived in urban centres, 


Equally difficult is it to calculate, with the evidence available 
at present, the population in the Empire, But Moreland makes bold 
to calculate the number of people in it from a modern European ana- 
logy. Arguing that since five of the contemporary chroniclers, of 
whom four at least may be regarded as independent, put the normal 
strength of the army at about one million and two of them add that 
it could be increased to two millions if necessary and since according 
to the Portuguese accounts of the battle of Talikota (Ràaksasi Tangdi) 
the Deccan army consisted of half a million. and making allowance 
for the wastaze of the invading armies which had marched some dis- 
tance from their base to the scene of battle, he puts the total strength 
of the two armies at one million. He proceeds: “ According to the 
published figures, France had arranged before the year 1914 to mobi- 
lise one out of 31 and Germany one out of 32, so that, if the recruit- 
ing organisation of the Deccan and Vijayanagar was as efficient as 
that of modern France and Germany, their united strength of a million 
would imply a population of about thirty millions, while the popu- 
lation would be greater if the efficiency was less.” 


It must be said that Moreland’s calculation of the strength of 
the Vijayanagar and Deccan armies is not quite dependable.  Refe- 
rence has been made earlier to the accounts of the foreign travellers 
regarding the military strength of Vijayanagar.“ The statements 
made by different chroniclers. who visited the Empire at different 
periods, show that the normal strength of the army in the Hindu 
kingdom was about a million, and it was increased during times of 
war. Thus the total strength of the combined armies of the Vijaya- 
nagar and Deccan kingdoms must have been at least two millions. 
Again with regard to the proportion of the strength of the army to 
the population in the Empire, Moreland’s calculation that for one 
soldier in the army there could have been a population of about 
thirty is also untenable. One cannot be quite sure if conditions, 





33. India at the Death of Akbar, p. 19. 

34. Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar (Second Edn.) 
Administration, pp. 142-43. 

35. Ibid, 
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in Europe in recent years may be compared with those that obtained 
in Vijayanagar. 


But an attempt may be made to estimate it in the following way. 
In the year 1822 a rough calculation was made of the number of 
people in the Old Madras Province. According to that the 
population of the Province and the District of North Canara 
in the old Bombay Province was about thirteen and a half millions. 
We have no figures for Mysore for the period, but in 1871 the popu- 
lation of the State was calculated to be about five miilions. Con- 
sidering the slow increase in population in the last thirties of the last 
century, it is reasonable to assume that the population of the State im 
1822 might have been about three and a half millions. Thus in 1822 
the total population of the area, once covered by the Vijayanagar 
Emp're, may be assumed to have been about sixteen millions. Between 
1880 and i900, even after a century of comparative peace, the popuia- 
tion of the same area was not more than twenty-five millions. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth century history of South India was largely 
marked by frequent wars and the outbreak of pestilence on account 
of which the population of the area could not have increased fast. 
So it may be reasonably assumed that the population in the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire may not have been far more than about fourteen 
millions, There is no reason to believe that the growth cf population. 
in the Vijayanagar days could have been as fast and steady as at the 
present day. Under medieval conditions the growth was necessarily 
slow. Among the causes for such slowness or even sheer stationari- 
ness may be mentioned the recurrence of famine, the frequency of 
pestilence, the destruction and decimation caused by wars and unsa- 
üsfactory sanitary conditions. 


A remarkable feature of the populational development in the 
period was emigration to foreign countries and internal migration. 
It was always the spirit of commercial adventure that made some 
sections of people sail foreign countries for maritime trade par- 
ticularly Burma. East Indies and the Malacca. But internal mig- 
ration, both rural and urban, must be accounted for otherwise, such 
as economic, social, political and religious factors. Sufferings caused 
by drought. flood, famine and an oppressive financial policy made 
people migrate from the affected areas to those more alluring. 
Groups of persons belonging to a community or caste moved to pla- 
ces where they were received, often with grants of land. With the 
expansion of the Empire in the South and the organisation of its 
administration, a large class of dependents and fortune-seekers mig- 
rated to the provincial courts. 
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Classes of People : 


From the economic point of view the population of the Empire 
may be broadly divided into two distinct groups or classes, the con- 
sumers and the producers. While the latter were engaged in dif- 
ferent productive occupations and supplied articles of consumption 
for the people, the former, belonging, as they did. to many non-pro- 
ductive occupations, constituted the consuming classes in the Empire. 


Among the consumers, mention may first be made of the nobles 
and great officers who held important positions in public adminis- 
tration, governed parts of the Empire and enjoyed good revenues as 
also many important privileges. Ihe complicated machinery of ad- 
ministration necessitated the maintenance of a large secretariat ; and 
clerical service afforded employment to a proportion of the popu- 
lation of the country. as it happens even today. Then there was 
required an army of servants to collect the revenues and customs 
of the government. Another form of state employment was service 
in the army. Reference has been made earlier to the enormous 
strength of the army under Vijayanagar. It consisted of two parts, 
the imperial standing army and the large feudal levies that marched 
to battles. In this group may be classed the police force also. 


The next important occupations to which people were called 
were professions and liberal arts. In ancient and medieval 
India there were no well defined professions such as law, educa- 
tion, journalism, etc., as at the present day. Much of the educational 
system was closely interwoven with religion and hence the necessity 
for a class of specially trained teachers was not felt. But there 
were many learned men in the Empire. Scholars well versed in the 
sacred lore were surrounded by batches of students who took their 
lessons from them. The eminent scholars of the day were patro- 
nised by the state by the grant of lands and villages for their mainten- 
ance. It was not unusual for a temple to conduct schools within its 
precincts for which teachers were engaged apd remunerated by assign- 
ments of land, the income from which they could enjoy. Likewise, 
the mathas in the Empire were so many educational institutions 
in the country. Scholars in technical sciences like astro- 
logy, astronomy and medicine were also patronised by the courts. 
Some of the bigger temples of the day maintained each a hospital 
in which were employed physicians for affording relief to suffering 
humanity. Fine arts like architecture, sculpture, painting, dance and 
music received encouragement in ihe period and some people lived 
by such occupations. The innumerable monuments of the period, 
military, civil and religious, like forts, palaces, irrigation works and 
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temples, that stand to this day in different degrees of dilapidation 
testify to the encouragement, architecture and sculpture received thenl 
and the occupation they gave to some people. Painting was a fine 
art that was dominated largely by the influence of religion and the 
tastes of the courts and people, and painters who were conversant with 
the hereditary lore of the country were in demand during the period. 
Dance and music gave occupation to some people, particularly to the 
members of the fair sex. The different books written during the 
period on the theory and science of music indicate its wide popularity. 
Dance was practised from an early age by the devaradiyals who were 
the repositories of that noble art. The stage which was also very 
popular gave good encouragement to dancing. Mention may be 
made here of the class of engravers who had a busy occupation im 
engraving on the walls, of temples and copper plates the minute details 
of the official and private transactions made in the local area. They 
engraved the orders of the government both on the temple walls and 
on copper plates. It was towards the close of the sixteenth century 
that the Tamilian characters were cast and printing was introduced 
in South India. 


A section of the population belonged to the religious classes. 
The ascetics and mendicants, those in charge of the mathas in the 
Empire — and there were many among them representative of the 
different religious sections and schools of thought among the popula- 
tion — and some wandering individuals belonged to this group. Besides, 
there were many who belonged to the priestly class and ministered to 
the spiritual and ritualistic needs of the people. The medieval tem- 
ple also employed a large number of people for different kinds of 
services in it. 


The trading communities in the Empire constituted a good pro- 
portion of the population. Among them were both Muslims and 
Hindus, besides in the later period of the history of the Vijayanagar 
Empire Europeans like the Portuguese, Dutch and the British, Among 
the Hindus, the Cettis were the most enterprising of the merchants. 
The Brahmans also took to this profession. ‘The transport system in 
the Empire gave employment to a section of the population. 


Certain classes of people in the Empire took great part in the 
social activities of the age such as games and amusements, and were 
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37. Ibid., p. 280. 
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patronised both by the rulers and the people. Among them were 
wrestlers, duellers, rearers of cocks, puppet-players and others.38 


An important function, to which a section of the population was 
called, was service. personal and domestic, in courts and private 
houses. The age was one of luxury, profligacy, pomp and show ; 
and the princes entertained a large retinue of servants for different 
kinds of service in the palace. The policy was followed by the nobles 
and dignitaries in the Empire who emploved servants for domestic 
work. The accounts of the foreign travellers who visited the Empire 
bear ample testimony to the large number of domestic servants em- 
ployed in court. The harem of the kings consisted of many women. 
The queens had each a house, maidens, women of the chamber, woman 
guards and other servants.?8 


Slavery 


There is evidence to believe that the institution of slavery was 
prevalent in Vijayanagar. What the agricultural serf was in the rural 
areas, the slave appears to have been in the urban areas. While the 
former was attached to the soil, the latter was attached to the person 
Of his master. ‘The existence of slavery during the period is testified 
to by foreign travellers, like Abdur Razzak, Nicolo dei Conti and 
Barbosa.? In Bidar there was a trade in the ‘‘black people.'^! The 
Portuguese that came to the Empire, followed the custom of the coun- 
try and employed slaves. Linschoten noted that such slaves were sold 
in the market like beasts while Pietro della Valle was surprised to 
see that the " greater part " of the people at Goa were slaves. Some 
inscriptions of the period also refer to slaves, A record of 1470 A.D. 
mentions a basavaga (bond-servant)'? while another refers to female 
slaves, and states that the Holeyas were dependents at the feet of 
the Vira Banajigas.^* 


Slaves were obtained from various sources. Some families sold 
themselves as hereditary slaves. They were liable to change hands 


38. Sewell, op. cit, 247-49; Barbosa, I, p.208. 
39. Ibid. 


40. Elliot, op. cite, p. 112; Major, op. cit, p 29; Sewell op. cit, p. 87; 
Barbosa, Il, p. 125. 


41. Major, op. cit. p. 12. 
42 E. C. VIII, Sb. 258. 


43. Ibid. W, Bl. 75 
44. S. I. IL, 14, p. 54. 
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as chattels.? A debtor who was an insolvent and could not repay 
the loan to the creditor became his slave. Captives in war were 
considered to be slaves. Trade in slaves appears to have increased 
during times of famine. Barbosa says that when the people on the 
Coromandel coast were actually starving and many died of hunger, 
the people sold their children for four or five panams each, and that 
during such seasons the Malabaris brought them great store of rice and 
cocoanuts and took away shiploads of slaves.? The famine, that 
raged in South India in 1630 was so severe that parents brought their 
children to the sea side for sale at five panams worth of rice. They 
were transported from that region to other parts of India and the 
East Indies and sold again to good advantage “‘if the gaines be good 
that ariseth from the sale of soules".? Besides, women declared in- 
constant by the sameyácüryas or religious leaders were liable to be 
sold in public, Wilks says that the rules of the system varied with 
the caste of the accused. ^ Brahman and Komati females were out 
casted and branded on the arm as prostitutes; ... ... ...Females of 
other Hindu castes were sold without any compunction ".? It is 
strange that in Malabar young men, who were vagrant and had “ no 
employ, nor father nor mother nor master" with whom they dwelt, 
were forfeited to the Governor of the country who sold them as 
slaves.51 Though there was such traffic in slaves it appears they 
were generally treated well.% 


The people who constituted the producing classes may be group- 
ed under two broad occupations; agriculture and industries. It deserves 
to be noted here that in Vijayanagar, as in other parts of the country 
and periods of its history, a large majority of the population lived 
on land and agriculture. The agricultural population was engaged 
on land only during parts of the year and had no regular work 
during the non-agricultural seasons. Such unemployment among them 
during some seasons in the year was, however, minimised by their 
taking to some rural handicraft or industry which gave the agricultu- 





45. 248 of 1906. 

46. Major, op. cit., p. 3l. 

47. Ibid., p. 29. 

48. Barbosa, Yl, p. 125. 

49. Foster, English Factories in India, 1630-33. Intro., pp. xxxii and 331. 
50. Ind. Ant. XIV, p. 234 fn. 

51. Barbosa, IL, p. 30. 

52. Ibid., Il, p. 60. 
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rists a supplementary income ; thus the agriculturist turned a rural in- 
Gustrialist for some months in the year. Here a word may be said 
about the shepherds. Some people lived by rearing cattle in the 
Empire. There appear to have been two classes among them, the 
cowherds who kept cows and traded in milk. curd and ghee, and 
the Kurumbars who tended sheep. The government took interest 
in their occupation and in times of need, remitted the taxes pay- 
able by them. 


Though the industries of medieval times differed from those of 
the present day in organisation and output, some people depended 
on them for their earning. As said above, even the agriculturists 
turned to them during the non-agricultural seasons of the year. Every 
village was a rural economic unit and was practically self-sufficient. 
Among those that followed an industrial occupation the more impor- 
tant were the artisans, weavers, and oil-pressers. Any decent vil- 
lage had its complement of artisans, known generally as the Pafcdlas, 
divided into five groups namely. black-smiths, gold-smiths, brass- 
smiths, carpenters, and idol makers, Craftsmanship was usually 
hereditary ; and in course of time the five communities got completely 
separated from one another. The village blacksmith was the supplier 
of the ploughshares, iron tyres for wheels and bullock shoes. The 
goldsmiths made articles of jewellery for the people who could afford 
to have them. The brass-smiths were the makers of the household 
articles. The carpenters supplied the little furniture of the houses, 
besides carts and other vehicles of transport. The idol makers 
made idcls for the temples in the locality. 


The weavers who were generally called Kaikkolas were an im- 
fluential community who supplied the necessary clothing to the people. 
The industry of oilpressing was carried on in almost all important vil- 
lages. The seeds, that were pressed for oil, were gingelly, cocoanut 
and castor. 


The other important professionals were the potters, toddy drawers 
and leather workers. However, much information about them is not 
available. 'The washermen and barbers were also necessary functio- 
naries in each village and town. A section of the population lived 
on the exploitation of minerals and work in the mines.” 


53. It may be of interest to note here the percentage of the distribu- 
tion of the Indian population according to occupation or means of liveli- 
hood as compiled from the All India Census Report, 1931. 


A. Production of Raw materials ge 65.84 
1. Exploitation of animals and vegetation. B 65.60 


2. 


B. Preparation and supply of material substance 


1. 
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Exploitation of minerals 


Industry 


2. ‘Transport 


3. 


Trade 


C. Public Administration and Liberal Arts 


1. 


Public force 


2. Public Administration 


3. Professions and Liberal Arts 
D. Miscellaneous 
1. Persons living principally on their income 
2. Domestic service 
3. Insufficiently described occupations 
4. Unproductive 


0.24 


1.65 
5.53 


0.56 
0.69 
1.61 


0.16 
7.51 
5.03 
1.04 


13 


17.56 


2.86 


13.74 


100.00 


SECTION II 
Social Divisions 


The social groups and communities in the Vijayanegar Empire 
had multiplied in the course of centuries ; and persons following a 
particular profession or trade came to constitute a definite commu- 
nity. There were minor differences among some of them: and on 
occasions they were seriously disputing among themselves for parti- 
cular social rights and privileges, often customary in nature. 


The establishment of a strong central government at the capital 
and the rigid control it exercised even over the outlying parts of the 
Empire resulted in the appointment of special officers or agents to rule 
over those areas. The Vijayanagar kings appointed karnataka and 
Telugu generals as viceroys of provinces and rulers of districts in the 
Tamil area; and they took with them large retinues of followers and 
dependents. As observed earlier, such colonisation of the different 
regions in the Empire by communities of people foreign to them exer- 
cised a lasting influence on the people and society of the respective 
regions: likewise the colonising community itself came under the 
influence of the local social groups. 


As Hindus born and bred up in the orthodox Hindu 
tradition, the Vijayanagar kings felt it their duty to protect the insti- 
tution of caste or varndsramadharma especially against the Muslim 
menace. The kings and their subjects felt that the strengthening of 
the bond of union among themselves was quite essential for preserv- 
ing their religion, for, according to them, the caste system was inextri- 
cably interwoven with religion. The anxiety of the rulers to main- 
tain the social solidarity of the Hindus is clearly seen in the titles 
they assumed, such as the supporter of the four castes and orders,” 
protector of the Varnasramadharma,® upholder of the duties of all 
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castes,°© the protector of all the castes in the empire etc.?7 The in- 
terest of the kings in maintaining the social order of the traditional 
castes is seen in the concluding verses in the Jāmbavati Kkalyanamr 
of Krsnadéva Raya where the royal poet says: 


Dharmam padacatustayena krtavat sthairyam samdlam batdm 
Caturvarna upaitu. karma satatam svasvadhi-karocitam 
Sesaksmadharanayakasya krpayá saptdrnavimadhyagam 
Raksan gamitha Krsnarayanrpati jiyāt sahasram samah*8 


Brahmans : 


As in ancient India, so in the Vijayanagar days, one of the most 
respected communities in the society was that of the Brahmans. 
Almost every foreign traveller who visited the Vijayanagar Empire 
was struck by the respect the Brahmans commanded and the simple 
life they led. Abdur Razzak remarks: “ The Brahmans are held by 
him (Déva Raya II) in! higher estimation than all other men.^*? Paes 
says that Krsnadéva Raya paid much honour to the Brahmans and 
held them in great favour.? Krsnadeva Raya himself says: *' Charity 
is for the protection of the Dvijas."9' The Brahmans enjoyed certain 
privileges; and they were not liable to be put to death whatever crime 
they committed.?? Hence it is that according to the account of Nuniz, 
Krsnadeva Raya did not put to death Saluva Timma for his alleged: 
murder of Prince Tirumala.95 


Brahmans were found in almost every walk of life. A few of 
them were priests and were attached to temples. Paes says about 
them: "Those who have charge of the temples are learned men, and. 
eat nothing which suffers death, neither flesh nor fish, nor anything 
which makes broth red, for they say that it is blood. "9^ Some were 
Owners of estates and lived on the income from their lands. A 
few others took to trade and settled down as merchants, while still 


56. E.C., VI, Kp. 32. 

57. Ibid. Vill Tl. 14. 

58. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 143. 
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62. Barbosa, I, p. 217. 
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others remained as inmates of monasteries which possessed good 
revenues. The latter spent a good part of their time in serious 
study and contemplation. 


But some Brahmans were active politicians, administrators and 
generals. The history of the Empire is full of instances to show 
that there were efficient’ Brahman ‘ministers who guided the 
destinies of the vast Empire. Madhava and Sáyana were able Brah- 
man ministers under Bukka I and Harihara II. Vira Vasanta Mā- 
dhava who extended the Empire in the West up to Goa was a Brah- 
man. During the days of Deva Raya I and Deva Raya II the Brah- 
mans retained their unique place in society; among them mention 
may be made of Vitthanna Udaiyar and Annamaradhya. There were 
a number of able Brahmans occupying positions of importance in the 
state in the reign of Krsnadeva Raya. A few of them that deserve 
mention are Saluva Timma, Nadendla Gópa Mantri, Saluva Govinda 
Raja, Rayasam Kondamarasu, Timmarasu, Ayyapparasu, Karanika- 
MangaraS$ayya, Bacarasayya, Karanika  Laksminarana and Saluva 
Narasingaraya Dannayaka alias Sellappa. 


Van Linschoten writes about the Brahmans: ‘‘The Brahmans 
are the honestest and most esteemed Nation among the Indian Hea- 
thens; for they doe alwaies serve in the chiefest places about the 
king as Receivers, Stewards, Ambassadors and such like Offices. They 
are of great authority among the Indian people, for that the King 
doth nothing without their counsel and consent." 9??* These Brah- 
mans were called Niyogis in the Telugu area. 


Krsnadeva Raya has adduced certain important reasons for 
appointing Brahmans to such places of consequence in the state: 
^ Because a Brahman would stand to his post even in times of danger 
and would continue in service though 'reduced to becoming a sub- 
ordinate to a Ksatriya or a Südra. It is always advisable for a king; 
to take Brahmans as his officers." 98 “That king can lay his hand on 
his breast and sleep peacefully who appoints as masters of his for- 
tresses such Brahmans as are attached to himself, are learned in 
many sciences and arts, are followers of Dharma, are heroic and have 
been in his service since before his time, who make arrangements for 
storing in those fortresses tigers' cheese (pulijunnu?) and other (rare) 
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articles to last for a generation. . . . who increase his treasures by 
multiplying his income and lessening expenditure, and by seeing that 
the people are without trouble . . . . . who see that neither he nor 


his subjects suffer and who give trouble only to his enemies." ^? Thus 
Krsnadeva Raya strongly recommends the appointment of Brahmans 
to important administrative posts. Sometimes the Rajagurus follow- 
ed the kings on their expeditions. Thus Vyasa Raya is said to have 
gone to the South along with Saluva Narasimha.” Epigraphy also 
shows how the Brahmans led contingents of the army to the battle- 
field. Thus one Apatsahayan of Tirukkadaiyur took part in the Rak 
clr campaign of Krsnadéva Raya.“ In the latter period cf Vijaya- 
nagar history also, the Brahmans maintained their high position and 
status in the social polity. They received great respect and a large 
number of grants were made to them by the rulers. 


The Mahigara Narapati Vijaya, a manuscript work of the seven- 
teenth century, however, attributes to Rama Raya anti-Brahmanica? 
tendencies. ‘The work states: 


Jamatabhiin Mahipalah Rama | Raya iti sinrtah 
Sa kamavasamapannah nitvam  dyüteca nisthitah 


BrahmanGin gurünamca nityam caprivam aranct? 


But such an estimate of Rama Raya seems to be exaggerated, for 
meither contemporary inscriptions nor the literature and chronicles 
of the period say anything about his anti-Brahmanical tendencies. 
Further the author of the work appears to have been a Madhva dis- 
appointed in his expectations and at the fact that Govinda Désika was 
replaced by 'atacarya in the exalted position of being the guru of 
the king. Obviously the author of the work was a partisan and 
wanted to paint Rama Raya in black colours on account of his pre- 
ference to Tatacarya. 


Vemana, a poet of the seventeenth century” says: “If a man 
still has in his heart the principles of a paraiar and yet scorns parai- 
ars how should he become twice-born while devoid of every good 
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quality? There is no greater sin than that of falsehood: this is an 
abomination perpetually in the mouth: what vagabonds are several 
who call themselves twice-born? The lords of the earth (i.e. Brah- 
mans) say ‘We are pure; we are learned in the scriptures’. They scorn 
all who are in their natural state. Truly the poorest palmer is betten 
than such boasters. ^ But it must be noted that Vémana being a 
moralist and reformer had scant regard for the institution of casta 
and the position the Brahmans enjoyed. ‘Therefore the words of 
Vemana cannot be taken to reflect the general tendency of the times. 


The Brahmans ‘generally led very simple and pious lives in their 
villages, studying the Vedas and Sastras, discussing and teaching 
abstruse philosophical subjects and performing the daily rites they 
were expected to do. About their dress Linschoten says: ““They goe 
naked, saving only that they have a cloth bounded about their mid- 
dies to hide their privie members. They weare sometimes whem 
they go abroad, a thinne cotton linnen Gowne called cabaia lightly 
Cast over their shoulders, and hanging down their grounds like some 
other Indians. . . . .Upon their heads they wear a white cloth, 
wound twice or thrice about, therewith to hide their haire, which 
they never cut off, but weare it long and turned up as the women 
do.” 75 The foreign travellers were also struck by the sacred thread 
worn by the Brahmans and the ashes of ‘ knows excrements’ with 
which they used “to dawbe their forehead and nose." 79 They wore 
also ear ornaments. 


But certain traits in the character of some Brahmans evoked the 
resentment of the foreign travellers. Barbosa, for instance, says that 
they were great eaters and never worked except to eat well He 
observes : “They will start at once on a six days’ journey "/ only 
to get a good meal. | Nuniz too notes: “The king always gives 
large sums in charity; in the palaces there are always two or three 
thousand Brahmans who are his priests, and to whom the king com- 
mands to give alms. These Brahman priests are very despicable 
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men ; they always have much money and are so insolent that even 
by using blows the guards of the door cannot hold them in check.” 
Though instances are not wanting to show that the Brahmans served 
the state as administrators and generals, a large majority of them, 
led peaceful and quiet lives and hence paes remarks that “ they 
have little stomach for the use of arms.”® 


The Vipravinodins : 


A marked feature of the social history of the later Vijayanagar 
period is the rise of a social consciousness among the different 
communities of the Empire. It was a period when attempts were 
made by them to strengthen the bonds of social solidarity among 
themselves. Each community clamoured for some special pri- 
vileges and honours which were to distinguish it from the others. 


One such attempt was made by a community of people who 
were known as the  Vipravinodins. Brown thinks that they were 
a class of Brahman jugglers. But H. Krishna Sastri points out 
that in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Districts they were no longer 
Brahmans but Stidras, a phenomenon which he attributes to (he demora- 
lising effect of their occupation.*t They were so widespread in the 
Empire that an inscription mentions them as living in Vidyanagara, 
Bedakota, Kataka and Dravida de$a.? Some of the inscriptions re- 
lating to them belong to the sixteenth century. In A.D. 1554-55 
some VipravinGdins undertook to perform the Kartikaptja of God 
Hanumanta in the village Ranganahalu.?5 Two years later a few 
of them made a grant of their income from the village of Cinaho- 
tūru for the Dhanurmdsya worship of God CennakéSava in the same 
viliage.9^ In A.D. 1556-57 a few of them belonging to various 
&ükhas and sütras made a gift of taxes to the Mahdjanas or Cau- 
liru.® It is curious that all these inscriptions belong to the second 
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half of the sixteenth century. It is reasonable to assume that there 
were then attempts made by some classes of people to rise in the 
social scale and among them the Vipravinodins were one. 


Artisans s 


The Paf£cólas or the artisans are the next community to 
attract our nctice. They were the biack-smiths, gold-smiths, brass- 
smiths, carpenters and idol makers. An inscription of the time of 
Déva Raya I states that there were seventy-four divisions among 
the Paricalas.99 The members of the community were often fighting 
for certain rights and privileges. In A.D. 1525-26 one of the dis- 
putes between the gold-smiths and the black-smiths was decided at 
Attür in the Ramnad District and lands were assigned to them.??. 
Similarly when in A.D. 1555 a quarrei arose in the Karnataka 
area between the cultivators and the Pdficdias regarding certain social 
privileges and rights, it was decided by the Vedanti Rama Rajayapa, 
the eightyeight Sri Vaisnava Brahmans, Bandarasayya, the agent 
of Rama Raja Tirumala Ràajayya and Senaba Setti, the agent for 
the affiairs of Ramappayya. According to the decision, the southern 


street of Bélir was fixed for the Paficalas, stones were put up at 
the four boundaries (specified) within which they were allowed ta 


erect rows of houses: carry on their caste observances and make 
jewellery, enjoying in the temple of Cennigaraya the same privi- 
leges and positions as were granted io the Paficalas at the car festi- 
val in Vidyanagara, This decision was based on a previous one 
made by Rama Ràjayya Tirumala Rajayya.® 


On a particular occasion the quarrels between them assumed 
such serious magnitude, that they separated from each other with 
the help of a piece of social legislation, The two inscriptions, which 
refer to the quarrel and its settlement at Kalladaikkuricci in the Tiru- 
nelveli District in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, *' regis- 
ter a royal writ granted by Virappa Nayaka of Madurai to the five 
sub-sects of the artisan community facilitating their separation from 
each other and the consequent dismemberment of the community. 
The reasons for this separation are not stated. . . . . .The order 
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does not seem to have proceeded from the king himself, but to 
have been the result of the initiative taken by the sub-sects them- 
selves. . . . . .The writ was a privilege granted in the presence of 
Udanküttam Anaifijan Udanküitam Padagananaifijaan Kuia$ekharan 
Agari who was evidently the leader of the Kanmala community.’ '*? 
The temple authorities at Brahmadésam also declared the same for 
the benefit of their subordinates. 


One interesting feature of the social history of the Vijayanagar 
period was that various social groups in the Empire vied with one 
another for securing certain social privileges and honours at public 
festivals and in temples. ‘The artisans were no exception to this. 
in A.D. 1573 Venkatappa Nayudu, the Secretary  (nmiédakarta) of 
Velugoti Timappa Nayanigiru, the agent of Sri Ranga Raya, made 
certain arrangements for showing respect during the festival days of 
Pallikondanatha of Nellore to the Pdficdnas (the five classes of 
artisans) who came in the car at Tirupati; and to the observance 
of ths etiquette the sthala karanams, kdpus, Settis and Paka Reddis 
(Reddis of Pakanidu) were made to agree.? According to a record 
in the Udayagiri Taluk, Timma Raju, son of Rama Raju Konétayya 
deva, built a gopura and a mantapa to God Raghunayakalu, The 
inscription also records that when the car was passing along the 
streets, with the mattuvas and servants inside the car, a member of 
the Paficahanas, wearing a cloth round the head and another loosely 
round the waist and having only a sandal mark between the eye- 
brows and not chewing betel, should go round in front of the car 
with a chisel, a mallet, a nail and a sickle in his hands. and it also 
states that the formality was to be observed without failure.?! 


In the cyclic year Angirasa, during the time of Sri Rangadéva 
Maharaya (A.D. 1632-33) the nāttār of the village of Viruvamattur in 
the South Arcot District gave an undertaking to the rajakaryabhandar«a 
that the artisan communities (Kanmalar), carpenters, black-smiths and 
gold-smiths of several villages in the northern parru (ward) would no 
more be ill-treated or deprived of their privileges, that the rights and 
privileges similar to those enjoyed by their classes in Padaividu, Seiji. 





89. 309 and 378 of 1916; Rep., 1917, para 55. 
90. Nel. Ins., II, NI. 54. 
91. Ibid, Wl, Ud. 20; M.E.R., 204 of 1892; V. R., I.M.P., Ni. 771: 
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Tiruvannamaiai and Kaficipuram would be accorded to them, ard 
that. ir they should violate the promise, they would pay a fine of 
twelve pons and suffer the twelve disgraces (Kurrams) in conse- 
quence.92 There were, however, a few other places where the artisans 
enjoyed certain privileges over and above what their brethren enjoyed. 
eisewhere. Hence the  Nartavav of Idalyarruparru. and Idaji- 
yaru, who were represented by their respective chiefs Konga- 
rayar, Nayinar Kacciya Rayar and  Kondamanayakkar, gave an 
undertaking to the king through Krsnama Nayakkar and Rayasam 
Tirumalaiyan that they would withdraw from the Kanmalas certain 
social privileges such as the use of pavadai and parivattam hitherto 
enjoyed by them, and thus place them on the same status as their 
rethren at Padaividu, Sefiji and  X'Tiruvannamalai.5 — Likewise an 
inscripüon at Tirunamanallür?^ records an agreement given by the 
naitGr of the place to the king’s agents and the sanketis of the 
several divisions withdrawing the social privileges mentioned above, 
besides the rmugamtudai from the masons, carpenters and smiths of 
Tirunavalar $irmai and Kuppa Sirmai, merely giving them the same 
status as that enjoyed by the same classes in Padaividu, Sefiji and 
Tiruvannamalai.“ 


Kaikkolas : 


The Kaikkolas were another influential community in the Vija- 
yanagar Empire. They lived generally around the temple precincts, 
probably in separate streets. An inscription, for instance, at Madam- 
bakkam mentions the street of the  Kaikkolas.? It has been seen 
how the Kaikkolas had some voice in the temple administration and. 
in the levy of local taxes. As weavers they carried on their industry 
on a small scale. Like the artisans, the Kaikkolas also clamoured 
for certain social privileges. The Kaikkolas of Kāñcīpuram and 
Viriicipuram enjoyed the privilege of using dandu (palanquin) and 
Sangu (conch). In A.D. 1485-86 the same privileges were extended 
to the i&aikkoias of Valudilambattu rajya by Aramalatta Nayanar 
in consultation with Kongarayar, Kangarayar and Kaccirayar.?6 It 


92. 65 of 1922; Rep., para 54. 

93. 293 of 1928-29; Rep. para 66. 

93a. In South Arcot District. 

O4. 273 of 1939-40; Rep., para 101. 

95. 319 of 1911. 

96. 162 of 1918; 473 of 1921; 291 of 1928-29; Rep. 1929, para 62. 
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scems that little before these privileges were granted to the Kaikkolas 
of Valudilambattu rajya, the KaikkGlas of Kafici were granted 
similar privileges in response to their representation to Aramalatta 
Nayinar." In A.D. 1503-04 the privileges of having dandu and. 
Sangu ‘on all good and bad occasions"? were extended to the Kaik- 
kolas of the three villages of Tribhuvanamahadeviparru, Naduvukarai 
parru and Nenmali parru as the weavers of the country situated on 
the bank of the river Pennai were privileged to have. The inscrip- 
tion which records this further spec'fies that those who objected to 
this right were to undergo the punishment fixed for it in an inscnip- 
tion engraved at  Selinganallür.? Similarly during the time of 
Surappa Nayaka, ‘the agent of  Sada$iva in the Tiruvadirajya. the 
Ilaivaniyar agreed to accord the same privileges and rights to tho 
Kaikkolas of the plaee as were in vogue according to a previous 
stone inscription which had been effected by some person.!? 


97. 422 of 1925; the date given here is evidently wrong. The inscrip- 
tion is dated S; 1409 Visvavasu, Simha. The other two inscriptions already 
referred to state the ViSvavasu was current in $ 1407. Further according 
to 473 of 1921 and 291 of 1928-29 the Kaikkolas of Valudilambattu rajya 
were given the privileges which had been granted to those of Karncipuram 
and Virincipuram. This would show that the * grant of privileges to the 


Kaikkolas of Katci must have been earlier. Hence the date of the inscrip- 
tion is misleading. 


98. The phrase ‘on good and bad occasions’ indicated that the 
communities had the right of exercising these privileges only on ceremonial 
occasions, auspicious or otherwise. 


99. 368 of 1917; Rep., 1918 para 70. Details, almost similar are con- 
tained in an inscription at Villiyanür near Pondicherry. It records that the 
llaivaniyars claimed certain birudas of the Kaikkolas and having won over the 
king's officers by bribes engraved the document in the temple. The Kaik- 
kola and Devgnga weavers left the place in protest. Therefore the king’s 
Officers made necessary enquiries in the matter and after referring to their 
communal copper plates deposited at Ka7chipuram. decreed that the Kaik- 
kolas were entitled to the use of the birudas and recorded the same in an 
inscription engraved in the temple. (201 of 1936-37: Rep., para 61. 237 


of 1902 (S. I. I. Vol. VII, No. 865) contains details of an agreement of 
an earlier period). 


100. 41 of 1922. The Ilaivaniyars are a caste whose sole Occupation is 
the cultivation of the betel creeper and selling fof its leaves. They were, 
different from the Vzniyars (oilmongers). According to a tradition the oil- 
mongers were produced of 1000 rsis of whom ‘five hundred were invested 
with the sacred thread. They became extinct in due course, and ;hence the 
other group of five hundred were reclaimed by the ancestors of a Brahman 
family. In grateful recognition of the same a representative of the family 
is recognised even now as the high priest of the Vaniyar caste. The thou 
sand rsis of the Vaniar caste would remind one of the thousand families 
of the Telikivevaru of the Telugu country, (M. E. R. 1911-12, Rep., para 
72). 
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Barbers: 


The community of barbers received special privileges at the 
hands of the government during the days of Sada$iva. ‘The exact 
reasons why Sadasiva and his minister Rama Raya favourd them are 
not known. An inscription of A.D 1545 states the Rama Raia 
Odeyar being picased with the barber Kondoja exempted the barbers 
of the country (Tumkur District) from certain taxes."! Another 
record of A.D. 1547-48 states that Timmoja Kondoja and Bhadri 
of (the town of) Badari having propitiated the king SadaSiva he, 
“n connection with a request they had made", granted them a tax 
as a müünyc."? Another inscription of A.D. 1555 says that Timmoja 
Koncdja made application to Rama Rajayya who in turn applied to 
Sadasiva and he remitted to him and his family certain taxes within 
the four boundaries of his kingdom. The Telugu poet Rudrayya 
says in his NirankuSopakhyadnam that he secured an interview with 
Sadasiva through the influence of Kondoju. a favourite barber of the 
king, who wes instrumental in obtaining remission of the taxes im- 
posed on them.’** In such a remission were included forced labour, 
fixed rent, land rent, mahdnavami torches, birdda, etc.1° 


101. E. C. XII, Tp. 126. 
102. I A.. X, p. 65. 
103. E. C. XI, Mk. 6. 


104. M. E. R., 1926, Rep., para 43. 


105. E. C, XL Mk. 6. A large number of inscriptions refer to these 
remissions; (E. C., VI, Tk. 13; Nel. Ins, II, Kn. 20; E. C. XI, Hk. 110; 
418 of 1905; 472 and 514 of 1906; 218 of 1913; 475 of 1915; 354 of 
1920; 352 of 1926; 70 of 1943-4 etc.) As said earlier the cause for such 
remissions is hard to find. It is generally said that Rama Raja who was 
very much pleased with the barber Kondoja for his skill in shaving the chin. 
{H. Krishna Sastri, A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 198, fn. 5). Saletore, however, tries 
to give an explanation for the special predilection the king and tbe minister 
had for the barbers. He suggests .that they might have helped in putting 
down the power and influence of the  Kurumbars in the Karanataka 
district, and to support his contention he remarks that “the inscriptions 
dealing with the remissions centre round . Badami, and extend over 
region which cover the Kaladgi, Chitaldroog and Tumkur Districts ”. 
But as has been seen taxes were remitted in favour of the barbers in many 
Famil and Telugu districts as well. Such liberal remissions might have 
been made in their case also on the ground of their belonging to the same 
community. Saletore takes care to add: “future research many enable us 
to know the exact circumstances and the ‘occasion which ushered in the 
barbers in the story of the Kurumbars." (Sec. and Pol. Life, Vol. Al, pp. 
47 and 48, fn. 1). 
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Dombaras : 


The Dombaras were a community generally of acrobats. 
Foreign visitors like ‘ Abdur Razzak and Linschoten have left some 
account of them. The Dombaras used largely tamed snakes and 
elephants for earning money and they were trained in witchcraft and 
soothsaying. The Persian ambassador describes how these acrobats 
played on bars and used tamed elephants in their work. They gave 
great entertainment to the common people and nobles who had 
gathered at the capital for the Mahdnavami festival.°° Their houses 
were very small and low, covered with straw and had no windows. 
Mats of straw, fig leaves and earthen pots for cooking purposes were 
a common sight in their houses, The acrobats sometimes pooled, 
their resources and made certain joint grants to temples. According 
fo an inscription of S.1451, two members of the  Dombara caste 
granted to the temple of Tiruvengalanatha the money which they 
had been getting every year as donation (fyGgam) from the villages. 
The members of the caste also made an agreement that they would 
mot exhibit their performances in the villages.?° 


Right Hand and Left Hand Castes 


Many of the communities in the Empire were divided into two 
main groups as the Valangai and the JIdangai or Right hand and 
Left hand groups. A few inscriptions state that each group consisted 
of ninety-eight sub-sects. Though one gets the names of some sects 
in each group the names of all the ninety-eight sects are not known. 
But side by side with these, there is reference to groups of eighteen 


professional castes. Perhaps the ninety-eight sects were the sub- 
divisions of these eighteen castes.108 





106. For a detailed account of their feats see Elliot, op. cit, IV, pp. 
118-19; and Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 247-48. 


107. 309 of 1926; Rep. para 41. A tax called  Dorunariparnu was collec- 
ted either by them or for them. (115 of 1945-46; 7 of 1946-47, etc.). 


108. Buchanan, who visited Mysore towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, found ‘the following castes among those that constituted the Left 
hand and Right hand classes. 

Left hand classes: 


Pancala. 
Bericetty merchants. 
Devanga—a class of weavers. 
Heganigaru—those who use two oxen in the mill. 
Paliwanlu—two tribes of cultivators who are not of Karna- 
taka origin. 
7. Madigaru—tanners or shoe makers. 

The Pancalas commanded the whole party; and the Madigaru were 

the most active combatants in all disputes among the two divisions. 


Ah YN 
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lhe origin of these two groups has been examined by some 
scholars, but no definite answer has been given to this interesting 
question. The problem is difficult as in each group there are found 
members of different castes, occupations and trades, and curiously 
enough the Brahmans and a few other communities who could come 
under the Ksatriya and  Vai$ya castes kept themselves away from 
these two groups. ‘The  ninety-eight sects under each of the 
two divisions were generally of the industrial classes. To add 
to these there are different traditions about their origin. 


T. W. Eilis thinks that the intercourse with foreign nations had 
brought certain changes in the habits of a section of the pecple of 
south India on account of which the landed proprietors who were 
generally conservative, had a dislike for them. Such social dissen- 
sions brought about the Walangai and Idangai classes, “the former 
including the whole of the agricultural tribes, who endeavour under 
a different order of things, to maintain their ancient pre-eminence, 
the latter including chiefly the trading and manufacturing tribes. who 
endeavour, and in modern days generally with success, to evade 
it."!9 Gustav Oppert is of opinion that it was the grouping of the 
industrialists versus the agriculturists, the former under the Jains 
the latter under the Brahmans,!!° though the latter themselves kept 
aloof from these classes. 


M. Srinivasa Ayyangar suggests a few more theories. He thinks 
that the division of the society into the two groups was due either 
to the desire of the lower orders to rise in the social scale or the 
antipathy between the Jains and the Brahmans.“ ‘Though these con- 
siderations would have contributed a little to the division of the 
people into two groups, it was the question of certain privileges en- 
joyed on certain socio-religions occasions which were largely res- 





Right hand classes: 
1. Barajigaru of many trades. 
2. Wodigaru—cultivators of the Sudra ‘caste and of Karnataka 
extraction. 
3. Jotiphana—oilmakers who use one bull in mill. 
4. Rangaru—Calico printers and tailors. 
5. Ladaru. 
6. Gujarati. 
109. T. W. Ellis, Kural, p. 44, quoted in the Madras Journal of Lite 
and Sci., 1887-88; Org. Inhabitants of Bharatavarsha, pp. 35ff. 
110. 7bid. p. 90. 
111. Tamil Studies, pp. 73, 92, 108; for the views of L. D. Barnett see 
E.l. XV, p. 81. 
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ponsible for their quarrels. About the occasions when they dis- 
puted among themselves Abbe Dubois says: Perhaps the sole 


cause of the contest is the right to wear slippers or to ride through 
the streets in a palanquin, or on horseback during marriage festi- 
vals. Sometimes, it is the privilege of being escorted on certain 
occasions by armed retainers, sometimes that of having a trumpet 
sounded in front of a procession, or of being accompanied by native 
musicians, at public ceremonies. Perhaps it is simply the particular 
kind of musical instrument suitable for such occasions that is dis- 
pute; or it may be the right of carrying flags of certain colours or 
of certain devices during these ceremonies. 12 


The Va!angai and Idangai classes living near Pondicherry con- 
tended among themselves on certain privileges like the use of fava- 
lakkali, white umbrella, white horse and the five Sembus.!5 Simi- 
larly the /dangai and Valangai Kaifiyat gives an interesting legend of 
the conflict between them over certain social privileges like the right 
of the usage of a garuda banner, and how it was settled.!!4 


In the Vijayanagar days, also, these groups had frequent con- 
flics among themselves, and according to an inscription of A.D. 
1383-84 one such lasted for four years.!9? An incomplete record at 
Malayampattu!é records the settlement of a dispute between the 
Idangai and Valangai sects in which there was loss of life on both 





112. Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, I, p. 26. 


113. Wilson, Mac. Coll. p. 428. * Account of the Jdangai and Valangat 
(Caste people’, Taylor, Tamil Local Tracts. 


114. Taylor, Car. Rais, III, p. 7. “This relates to the great dispute 
between the Vaishnava Brahmans with their followers who have the epithet 
right-hand and Saiva Brahmans, with their followers termed left-hand. The 
‘dispute ts stated to have arisen from the usage Jof a Garuda banner, or 
flag bearing the eagle or kite of Vishnu as a device. The right of bearing 
this banner and the question to which of the two classes it belonged created 
so hot a disput that the matter was referred in arbitration to Vickrama- 
Coladeva Perumal ....... . That prince caused the Jold copper plate records 
at Conjeevaram to be disinterred and examined and legal authorities to be 
consulted. As a consequence the claim of ‘the Saiva to the garuda banner 
was admitted; but another result was the more ‘accurate distinction and 
definition of what rights and privileges were proper to the two classes: and 
what were not so. The book further contains an enumeration of the classes. 
or castes into which the two lines of Vaishnavas and Saivas became divi- 
ded; and of the Paraiars and others who range'under the right-hand classes. 
These castes on both sides, are stated to be ninety-eight. The sub-divi- 
sions are those of persons having castes; that is, not Paraiars. " 


*I5. 422 of 1905. 
116. In the North Arcot District. 
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sides.’ In A.D. 1438-39 the people of a certain locality made an 
agreement among themselves that if the members of either Valan- 
gai or Idangai class caused any disturbance or fought with each other 
during public festivals, “ the said persons must be killed on the spot, 
with spears, without ceremony".!1? Feelings between the two groups 
were so bitter that in A.D. 1440-41 an agreement was made about 
the social conduct among the Valangai and Idangai classes of two 
of the eighteen subdivisions residing around lrungolapandivalanadu 
on the northern bank of the Kaveri."? 


Members of these sects appear to have been liable to the pay- 
ment of a communal tax, as may be inferred from the reference to 
the /dangaivari.? The corporate activity of these groups led them 
io form associations among themselves and negotiate with the govern- 


ment as an organised body. They fixed the amount of taxes they 
would pay to the government, and as mentioned earlier even went 
on one occasion to the extent of threatening to inflict corporal punish- 
ment on the Brahmans and tax-collectors who demanded more tham 
what they had decided to pay." 


As said earlier the occupation of the Tamil country by the 
Telugu and Kannada people led to the rise of certain social pro- 
blems. Their colonisation of Tamil India told hard on the social 
status of the earlier inhabitants ; for since they followed their masters 
and settled down in the Tamil country with them they commanded 
a higher social status as conquerors over the Tamil people. M. Sri- 
nivasa Ayyangar suggests that this contributed to the earlier inhabi- 
tants giving up their original occupation and taking up menial work, 
and cites the instance of the Semmans who on the advent of the 
Telugu and Kannadiga Madigas and Cakkiliyans appear to have 
given up their profession of leather craft and taken to menial ser- 
vice in villages and tailoring and lime selling in towns.'^? 





117. 185 of 1921. 
118. Taylor, Cat. Rais, III, p. 305. 


419 253 lof 1926. 

120. 4 of 1906; 215 of 1910. 

121. 92 of 1918; see also 59 of 1914, etc. For further particulars about 
ihe two classes see an article by C. S. Srinivasachari in the OJ.A,H.R.S~, 
LV, pp. 77-85; Richards, Salem Gazetteer, Pt. I, p. 125, fn. 2; Oppert, Or. 
Inh. of Bharatavarsha, p. 90, fn. 59. 

122. Tamil Studies, p. 85. 
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Tottiyans : 


The first among such colonists that deserves some examination 
are the Tottiyans or Kambalattars. Originally shepherds, they be- 
came petty poligars in the south.’ Polyandry and post-puberty mar- 
riages prevailed among them; and very often the bridegroom was 
younger than the bride. Female morality was very loose among them, 
and in fact a woman was allowed to have marital relations even with 
the father or other male relations of her husband. Divorce and re- 
marriages of widows and in certain cases safr were also allowed. The 
Tottiyans were generally Vaisnavas but their deities were Jakkanna 
and Bommakka who committed sahagamana.'?^ 


The Tottiyans had their own organisation. About A.D. 1369 the 
Tottiyans of Pulliyir had decided that whoever did not pay a par- 
ticular contribution was to be an outcaste "from the nadu, the 
assembly, paficdlam, the parai and the eighteen nddus.’’!* 


Another group of people who colonised the south were the Sau- 
rastras who hailed probably from Gujarat. They seem to have mig- 
rated to the south during Vijayanagar times, Largely dependent on 
royal patronage and being able to supply fine clothing for the no- 
bility, they soon became a flourishing community in South India. 
They lived in Vijayanagar for a fairly long time, and when the new 
empire expanded to the south, they also moved down and settled 
round Madurai and some other places. Like the members of many 
other communities, they iried to rise in the social scale. They 
assumed  Brahman caste names, and spread certain legends that they 
were originally Brahmans but subsequently lost their status and dege- 
nerated. They had disputes with the Brahmans over certain social 
rights, and at times the state was forced to interfere in them. For 
instance, during the regency of Mangammal *'eighteen of the members 
of the Saurastra community were arrested by the Governor of Madura. 
for performing the Brahmanical ceremony of Upakarma or renewal 
of the sacred thread. The queen convened a meeting of those learned 


123. Nelscu calls the immigrants Vadugas and divides them into Kava- 
rars, Gollas, Reddis, Kammavars an Tottiyans or Kambalars of whom tne 
last three were agriculturists. Madura Manual, Pt. II, p. 80. 

124. See Ind. Ant., 1915, pp. 135-7 for an account of them by V. Ran- 
gachary; see also Thurston, Castes and Tribes, VII, pp. 183-197. 

125. E.C., IX, Ht. 103 (a). 
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in the Sdstras to investigate the Pattunutlkarans’ rights to perform 
such ceremonies. This declared in favour of the defendants and the 
queen gave them a palm leaf award accordingly which is stil pre- 
served in Madura.’’!26 


Reddis : 


The Reddis of the Telugu country who were generally agricul- 
turists settled in the Tamil area 1n the Vijayanagar days. They were 
divided into two classes, Pangala Reddis and the Panta Reddis. 


There were many such waves of immigrants of different castes 
and communities from the north into Tamil areas and among them 
may be mentioned the Telugu Brahmans, Uppilians (salt manufac- 
turers), Telugu spinners and dyers, Sénians (Telugu weavers). bar- 
bers, leather workers, washermen, Oddans, Dombans, etc. 


126. Mad. Gar., p. 111, since then the Saurastras followed “many of 


the customs of the Southern Brahmans regarding food, dress, forms of wor- 
ship and names, and have recently taken to the adoption of Brahmanical 


titles such as Aiyar, Acarya, and Bhagavatar ". Ibid. 


SECTION IH 


Social Institutions 


1. Marriage : 


Marriage is one of the most important institutions in the social 
life of any people. *lhough it is a religious sacrement among the 
Hindus, it has great social importance too. 


While ancient Dharma $àstras mention eight kinds of marriages, 
there is no evidence to show that all of them existed in the Vija- 
yanagar days. Kanydddna was the only form of marriage that was 
widespread and popular. 


In this connection certain incidental features of matrimony, like 
the dowry system and child marriage. may be examined here. The 
system of giving dowry was prevalent in the Vijayanagar days, though 
there appears to have been much resentment against it. A number 
of inscriptions testify to the existence of the system. A record of A.D. 
1379 registers the grant as dowry of the village of Pangapalli in the 
one-third share of Pulliyürnàdu belonging to one Nambi Iravi éet- 
tiyar to his daughters sons, Jraviyanannan, KéSava Settiyar and 
others.^ Sometimes money for expenses at a marriage was then, 
as even now, raised by the sale of property. Thus in A.D, 1404 
one Acapa's son, Vittappa, sold the village of Kandavalli together 
with other lands “on account of marriage.’8 In about A.D. 1424 the 
Alva Prabhu Bommiyakka Heggaditi’s son sold some land to the 
Sthanika (temple priest) Dévappanna Ayya's son Bovanna Ayva. on 
account of marriage.1?9 


127. E.C. 1X, Ht. 108 and 109. 
128. Ibid.. VIII, Tl. 134. 
129. Ibid., 175. 
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Villages often made rules against lands within their limits being 
alienated to outsiders as dowry; thus the residents of the v llage of 
Mangadu (Chingieput District) made an agreement asmorg them- 
selves that lands must not be given as stridhana to any outsider.!5o 


The evil of bride price was felt by the Brahmans to be so 
great in the Padaividu kingdom during the time of Deva Raya II. 
that the Brahmans of the locality belonging to various sub-communi- 
tics made an agreement among themselves which has the character of 
a piece of social legislation. The inscription recording this piece 
of legislation runs as follows: ‘The great men of all branches of 
sacred studies of the kingdom (rdjyam) of Padaividu drew up, in 
the presence of (the God) Gopinatha (of) Arkapuskarani, a doc'ment 
(which contains) an agreement fixing the sacred law. Accordirs tc 
(this document) if the Brahmans of this kingdom (rajyam) of Padai- 
vidu, (viz) Kannadigas, Tamiras, Telungas, Ilātas, etc., of ali egorras, 
sütras and Sakhas conclude a marriage, they shall from this day for- 
wards do it by Kkanyadana. Those who do not adopt kanvadana 
(i.e.) both those who give a girl away after receiving gold, and those 
who conclude a marriage after having given gold, shall be lable 
to punishment by the king, and shall be excluded from the commu- 
nity of Brahmans. These are the contents of the document which 
was drawn up. tt One interesting point to be noted here is the 
fact that it was an agreement for reform made by the Brahman com- 
munity of the Padaividu rajyam on its own initiative. The state 
did not interfere in it, except to enforce the volunntary agreement 
arrived at by the Brahmans.!2 


It is clear that *the evil practice of bargaining for marriage by 
one, at least, of the parties was as rampant in $. 1347 (A.D. 1425) 
as it is today 155 We do not know, however, whether the mar- 
riage reform in the Padaividu rajya was copied by the Brahmans in 
the other parts of the Empire.155 





130. 354 of 1908; Rep., 1909. para 67. 

131. 47 of 1887; S.LI., I, No. 56, pp. 82-84. 

132. See contra. S. K. Aiyangar, Q.J.M.S., VI, p. 49. 

133. .4.S.R., 1907-08; p. 230. 

133a. With the above arrangement may be compared another of almost 
a similar nature recorded in an inscription from "Kovilür in Ramnad Dis- 
trict. The lithic record which is dated ¢ 1303 (A D. 1382) during the rule 
of Savena Udaiyar states that one Nayanar Gangevarayear, obvieuslv an off- 
cer of the ruler arranged for an assembly of the inhabitants of the agaras 
(agrahras), the Bhatias of distant territories and the other people of the 
nllages for tbe purpose of deciding upon certain regulations about kanyttana 
among the Brahmans. The new regulations limited the payment for the 
jewels of the bride at eight Kalatju of gold and eight Kal nyu of silver. 
Breach of the rule was punishable with excommunication (ARE 526 of 
1962--63; Intron., p. 33). 
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In respect of some marydda, too, the people made an agree- 
ment among themselves in A.D. 1553. In that year the people of 
all lands from Kondapalli to Rajamahéndrapuram decided that the 
oli marydda in the first marriage should be 21 cinnam of gold, that 
the bridegroom’s party should give 124 of silver and the bride's 
party 204 of pgold.!^ 


Likewise an inscription at Nandavaram in the present Kurnool 
District dated S. 1492 (A.D. 1570) records a resolution of the vidvan- 
Mahajanas that they would not take dowry for marriages of girls 
(kanyasulka) in their community.» Another record of the time of 
Sadasivadéva Maharaya found at the same place appears to refer 
to the prohibition of taking or givng dowry marriages among 
them (vidvanmahdjanas) in the village.!56 


In accordance with the injunctions of the ancient Hindu scriptures 
the Brahmans in ihe Vijayanagar Empire married their girls at a 
comparatively early age. Linschoten who observed this custom 
during the time of his visit says: "When the woman is seven yeeres 
old and the man nine yeeres they doe marrie; but they come not 
together before the woman be strong enough to beare children.’37 
This practice of the Brahmans was in a large measure followed by 2 
few other communities. Thus according to Ferishta, Nehal, a farmer 
girl, had been betrothed to a youth of her own caste in childhood 
^ agreeably to the custom of Hindoostan. 128 


2. Sati: 


Another equally important social practice in the Vijayanagar 
days was sahagamana or sati. There are a number of satikals or 
mastikals in the Kannada district where are found sculptured repre- 
sensations of women committing sati, and under some of them are 
inscribed a few words, recording under what circumstances the sa- 
hagamana was performed. Almost every foreign traveller who visit- 
ed Vijayanagar noticed the prevalence of the practice of sati and has 
left an account of it. Barbosa (1514), Nuniz (1535-6), Caesar Fre- 
derick (1567), Linschoten (1583) Barradas (1614), Pietra della Valle 


134 337 of 1892; Mac. Mss. Bk. XVI, (15-3-4), p. 12, Oli is the same: 


as bride price. The term is generally used with reference to the humbier: 
classes. 


135. 4 of 1943-4. 

136. 13 of 1943-4. 

137. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 256. 
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(1623)—all these give very vivid and realistic pictures of how sati 
was performed. But they differ in certain details of the manner in 
which it was committed; three explanations may be suggested ior 
such differences: (1) The method followed by one class of people 
might have differed from that pursued by another owing to their 
customary  diíferences, for every community in the Empire could 
have had a particular custom in all such matters. (ii) Some changes 
may have crept into the custom with the passage of time. (iii) The 
custom may have differed from place to place, and the travellers, 
since all of them did not visit one and the same place, nor were 
they contemporaries, could have left divergent accounts of the 
custom as they saw it. 


Barbosa says that if the woman was poor and of ‘low birth’ 
she threw herself along with the burning corpse of her husband and 
perished in the flames, but if she was a woman of high rank, she 
did not burn herself immediately, but performed certain ceremonies 
before she fell into the flames. She spent some time in festive 
music, singing. dancing and banquets, after which she dressed her- 
self richly and distributed the remaining property to her sons, rela- 
tives and friends. After this she was mounted on a light grey or 
white horse and led through the streets till she reached the burn- 
ing ghat, where a fire was lit for her; she removed all her clothes 
except a small piece which covered her waist, made a short speech 
telling the people gathered together there that she was immolating 
herself for the love she bore for her husband, though she was not 
bound to do so. Then she poured on her head oil after which she 
fel] into the flames and perished.*® Nuniz also gives almost the 
same details; however, he adds that after the corpse of the husband 
had been set fire to, a Brahman performed over her certain cere- 
monies ‘according to their law’ after which she distributed all her 
jewels among her relatives and wore a yellow robe. Soon she went 
with great enthusiasm to the fire pit which she came round thrice, 
mounted a few steps which had been erected for the purpose and 
stood on the top of them holding a mat in her hand which prevent- 
ed her from seeing the fire. The people assembled threw into the 
fire a cloth containing rice, and another containing betel leaves be- 
sides her comb and mirror. Finally, she took leave of them, poured 
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a pot of oil on her head and fell headlong into the flames.“ The 
rice and betel were for his dinner; it is possible too, that the oik 
she poured on her head was intended for her toilet, though it served 
the immediate purpose of shortening her own suffering. 1% 


Caesar Frederick says that the wives committed self-immolation 
two or three months after the death of their husbands. on tbe 
particular day on which she was to burn herself, she dressed her- 
self like a bride and was carried round the city either on horse-back 
or on an elephant or else was borne by eight men on a small stage 
to the place where dead bodies were burnt. She held  feasts 
after which she bathed in the river to wash away her sins; later 
she wore a yellow robe and got upon a piunacle erected for the 
purpose. She then poured oil over her head and threw herself into 
the flames that had been lit.!^ 


Though women of a few communities performed sati by burn- 
ing themselves either along with their husbands or in fire lit a 
few days later for the purpose, some others. specially the Lingayats 
performed it by being buried alive with their!dead husbands. Nuniz 
describes this method: “ These go with much pleasure to the pit 
inside of which are made two seats of earth, one for him and one 
for her, and they place each one on his or her own seat and cover 
them in little by little till they are covered up; and so the wife dies 
with the husband.’ Barbosa says that it was the people who wore 
the 7Zanmipbarane round their necks that buried the wives along with 
their dead husband : “ They dig a great hole deep enough to come up 
to her neck, and place her in it alive, standing on her feet and 
begin to shovel in the earth around her trampling it down with 
their feet until she is covered up to the neck with well trodden 
earth. ‘Phen they place a. great stone over her and there she stays 
dying alive and walled up in clay and they carry out other cere- 


140. Sewell op. cir, pp. 391-93. P. V. Jagadisa Ayyar says that the Brah- 
mans of the by-gone age knew of a plant the juice of which when mixed 
with sandal paste and rubbed freely over the body of the would-be sati made 
her insensible to heat. He thinks that the people would have used the juice 
of such a plant. See his South Indian Customs, p. 93. 


141. Edward Thompson, Suttee, p. 43. 


142. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 94-96; for other descriptions, see Lins- 
choten, Purchas, Ibid., pp. 256-7; Barradas, Sewell, op. cit, p. 224, Pietroc 
della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 266-67. 
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1iaonies for her. !^ Caesar Frederick observes that it was the 
custom among the ‘base sort of people’ to bury the wives clong 
with their dead husbands and strangle them by the neck before 
closing them with mud.  Gaspero Balbi who saw this custom in 
A.D. 1582 says that it obtained among the goldsmiths. This kind 
of sati is also mentioned in the inscriptions of the period, An ins- 
cription dated S 1327 (A.D. 1405) refers to the agnipravesa made by 
a Gangasani, daughter of a  Bayiri Setti of Pamini at Penugonda 
where her husband Ramadéva Nayaka died. To commemorate her 
act a virakai (hero-hband) was set up at Vanavolu. 


The classes of people who performed sahagamana were gene- 
rally the nobility inn the Empire who were made up of the king, 
the knights and fighting men. According to inscriptions which are 
many the classes of people who were called the gaudas and —the 
nüyakas also performed sahagamana or sati.^ Lastly Brahman 
widows also appear to have performed sati. In fact the descrip- 
tion of its performance given by  Linschoten refers to the practice 
of the Brahman community. 


The performance of self-immolation, though very popular and 
wide-spread in the Vijayanagar days, does not appear to have been 
enjoined upon the widows. It seems that it was dictated by consi- 
derations of marital affection and done voluntarily. Barbosa defi- 
nitely says that many of the women, even just before their immola- 
tion wore a cheerful countenance and asked the people assembled 
there to consider what they owed to their wives who being free to 
act yet burnt themselves alive for the love of them.» 


According to an inscription in the Sorab taluk in the Shimoga 
District, the wife of one Bomma Gauda performed sahagamana 





144. Barbosa, I, pp. 218-9. 
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‘with great desire 7591, Again according to a record of A.D. 1376 
when one Bachi of Avali expired, his junior wife Muddi Gauri per- 
formed sahagamana.9? This inscription, however, does not say any- 
thing about the senior wife. This suggests that the performance 
of sahagamana was left to individual choice. 


Though sati was only voluntary, it is difficult to account for its 
wide popularity in the Vijayanagar empire.  Examining this ques- 
tion, Hervey remarks : ‘‘ Excessive jealousy of their female connex- 
ions, operating on the breasts of Hindoo princes, rendered thosa 
despots regardiess of the common bonds of society and their incumbent 
duty as the protectors of the weaker sex, and in so much that with 
a view to prevent every possibility of their widows forming subse- 
quent attachments, they availed themselves of their arbitrary power 
and, under the cloak of religion, introduced the practice of burning 
widows alive under the first impression of sorrow or despair, imme- 
diately after the demise of their husbands. '!*5 The glorification of 
a dead person might have been another cause for the wide prevalence 
of sati. Hindu society attaches great importance to a male member, 
and naturally the women who live for and through him have no pur- 
pose to serve in this world after the death of their husbands. Ac- 
cording to them “‘ widowhood was an experience so desolate and 
crammed with misery that it was better to perish in the flames that 
consumed the husband's corpse ''.19^ 


The performance of sati was commemorated by the erection of 
what are known as satikals on which are seen sculptured representa- 
tions of the widows who committed sat; on the death of their 
husbands. They ‘‘ are generally scuíptured with a pointed pillar or 
post from which projects a woman's right arm, bent upwards at the 
elbow. The hand is raised with fingers erect, and a lime fruit is 


usually shown placed between ihe thumb and fore-finger." This is 
what is alluded to in the old inscriptions, where the women are said 
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to “ have given arm and hand.’ The satikal has generally two 
panels. ‘The lower one represents the husband with one or two wives 
and in the upper one is seen a Linga or a conch the symbols res- 
pectively of Siva and Visnu, by the side of which the husband 
stands with his wives thus showing they had all reached heaven. 
About the raised hand in the satikal, Rice says: *"The human arm 
I have heard called Madana-kai, the hand or arm of Madana, that 
is of Cupid, love or passion *’.+5° 


The question whether sahagamana was voluntary or compul- 
sory is linked with another equally important question—the tonsure 
of the widow on the death of her husband. This is a curious custoin 
that has crept into the Hindu society especially among the Brah- 
mans. From what Barbosa writes about this . practice, it is clear 
those who did not perform sahagamana were held in great disho- 
nour, and their kindred shaved their heads and turned them away as 
disgraced and a shame to the families. Linschoten also describes 
this practice as follows : '* And if it chance, as not very often it doth, 
that any women refuseth to be burnt with her Husband, then they 
cut the haire cleane off from her head; and while she liveth she 
inust never after weare any Jewels more, and from that time she is 
despised and accounted for a dishonest woman.'198 Thus the sha- 
ving of the head was meant as a punishment for those who violated 
ihe customary practice of committing sati.159 





155. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, p. 38. 


156. Mys: Ins., P. xxvi and fn. 1; Saletore, Soc. and Pol. Life in the Wij. 
Emp. lH, p. 96 and fn. 2. 


157. Barbosa, I, p. 216. 
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159. It is difficult to say when this practice came into vogue. The ancient 
Hindu Law-pívers do not mention the practice of the removal of the hair 
by the widows. Manu for instance ordains as follows: A faithful wife who 
Mesires to dwell (after death) with her husband must never do anything that 
might displease him who took her hand, whether he be alive or dead.... 
Until death, let her be patient of hardships,  self-controlled and chaste, 
and strive (to fulfill) that most excellent ‘duty which (is prescribed) for wives 
who have one husband only (Manu, W. 156-58). But it is only for specific 
oifences like the adultery of a Brahman woman with a Südra thatjshe was 
punishable with the shaving of her head and the anointing of her body with 
butter, and in that condition being placed naked on a donkey and paraded 
#hrough the streets. (Vas#stha, XXI, 1, p. 109). 


SECTION IV 
WY csncn 


In considering the status of women in a particular age it would 
be convenient to study thim under two groups, family women and 
courtezans, it was seldom that the family women, who were of a 
retiring nature, came out to take active part in social get ups and 
festivals held at Vijayanagir; and it was only the courtezans who 
resided in considerable numbers at the capital that took part in them. 
The courtezans themselves may be divided into two groups, one liv- 
ing independently at the capital and taking part in social functions, 
and the other, the dancing girls attached to temples who depended 
on them for their livelihood and had almost nothing to do with 
court ceremonies and festivals. 


Curiously enough no foreign traveller who visited Vijayanagar 
has left any detailed description of family women. Paes, however, 
gives a short but correct account of them. He says: “ They (the 
Brahmans) are all married and have got very beautiful wives; the 
wives are very retiring and very seldom leave the house. The women 
are of light colour, and in the caste of these Brahmans are the fairest 
men and women that there are in the land; for though there are men 
in other castes commonly of light complexion, yet these are few.’’!6 


It is the harem that has attracted the notice of many foreign 
travellers. Like all oriental rulers, the Vijayanagar kings had a large 
harem, Though it was large, only a few in it were the royal queens 
and hence had a higher status. The kings had many wives, but 
among them were a few principal ones. Thus Krsnadéva Raya hadi 
twelve lawful wives of whom three were the principal ones, “‘the 
sons of each of these three being heirs of the kingdom '.'? Venkata- 
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pai H had four wives.» Barbosa says that there existed so much 
envy and rivalry among these women for the king’s favour, that 
some killed others and some poisoned themselves.?^ But Paes says 
that the principal wives of the king had “each the same, one as 
much as the other, so that there may not be any discord or ill- 
feeling between them, and all of them were great friends, each one 
living by herself’’.'° 


ine wives had each a house, maidens; women of the chamber 
and women guarcs and servants. All of them were women except the 
eunuchs who were also employed to serve them, No man was allowed 
to see them unless he was very old and of high rank, and specially 
permitted by the king. The wives of the king were usually carried. 
in closed litters, so that they could not be seen, and were closely 
followed only be the eunuchs. Every one of them had enormous 
wealth and jewels, and had each many maidens ‘‘adorned as richly, 
as could possibly be with many jewels and rubies and diamonds and 
pearis and seed pearls."!19^ Paes describes how the kings used to 
order íheir wives to come to them. He says that the king ordered 
an cunuch to go and call a particular wife ; and staying outside the 
women's apartments the eunuch informed the women guards who 
passed On the message to the queen, after which either she went to 
the king's palace or he came to her chamber.!9? 


The women employed in the palace had their houses within 
the palace precients. Barbosa says that they were all gathered inside 
the palaces, where they had in plenty all that they required including 
many good lodgings.!69 Paes also speaks of the houses of the wives 
of the king and other women who served them.’ 


Our authorities differ on the number of women in the harem, 
but it appears to have contained many women. Nicolo dei Conti 
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speaking about the Vijayanagar king in A.D. 1421 says: “ He takes 
to himself twelve thousand wives, of whom four thousand follow 
him on foot wherever he may go and are employed solely in the 
service of the kitchen. A like number more handsomely equipped 
ride on horseback. The remainder are carried by men in litters, of 
whom two thousand or three thousand are selectedas his wives on 
condition that at his death they should voluntarily burn themselves with 
him which is considered to be a great honour for them." ‘Abdur 
Razzak, describing the harem of Déva Raya II, says that there were 
“as many as 700 princesses and concubines” in it!” Paes how- 
ever says there were twelve thousand women in Krsnadeva Raya’s 
harem.!72 Nuniz says they numbered over four thousand in the days 


of Acyuta Raya.l? 


Ihe members ofthe royal harem were women of position, scme 
of them being the daughters of the great lords of the realm ; while 
some of them served as concubines, some served as handmaids. Bar- 
bosa says that the fairest and most healthy women were sought throu- 
ghout the kingdom for doing service to the king cleanliness and: 
neatness. According to him these women afforded great pleasure to 
the ruler by signing and playing!'^. No male child was ailowed to 
remain with these women after attaining the age of ten. ^ Abdur Raz- 
zak says that when any beautiful girl was found in any part of the 
kingdom, after the consent of her father and mother had been pur- 
chased, she was brought in great state to the harem after which no 
one could see her; but she was treated with great consideration.!79 


The services rendered by women in the palace were many. Bar- 
bosa says that they did all the work inside the gates and held all the 
duties of the household."* Evidently his remarks apply only to a 
few of them, who were specially engaged for certain purposes. Nuniz 
is clear on this point when he says: “The King has other women 
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the golden necklace presented to her by Deva Raya I, for she feared that 
“whoever entered the harem of Beignuggur was never afterwards permitted 
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besides. He has ten cooks, for his personal service, and has others 
kept for times when he gives banquets; and these ten prepare the 
food for no one save for the king alone. He has a eunuch for 
£uard at the gate of the kitchen, who never allows any one to enter 
for fear of poison. . . . -Women and eunuchs serve him et table.”?!’7 
lhey were also employed for many other services within ine palace 
and at times outside it. Some were bearers who carried on their 
shoulders not only the king's wives but also the king in the interior 
of the palace, for the king's houses were large and there were great 
intervals between one house and another. According to the Portuguese 
chronicler, there were, besides women who were wrestlers, not to speak 
of others who were astrologers and  sooth-sayers: there were still 
others who wrote all the accounts of the expenses that were incurrcd 
inside the gates of the palace, and a few others whose duty it wrs 
to note down all the happenings in the kingdom and compare their 
books with those of the writers outside ; besides all these there were 
women musicians in the palace who played on instruments and sang.!?? 
Referring to them Paes says: “ There are women who handle sword 
and shield, and others who  wrestle, and others who blow trumpets, 
and others pipes ; and others instruments. . . . .; and in the same 
way they have women as bearers (bois) and washing-folk and for 
other offices inside their gates just as the king has the offices of 
the household."^!79 


Nuniz says that women held offices of responsibility in the 
state.) If what he says is true, it is strange that the other foreign 
travellers who visited Vijayanagar do not mention it, But from the 
evidence of Nuniz one may assume that women were employed for 
the management of the zenana. It is highly doubtful if women were 
appointed to offices of responsibility in the government. 


Many women accompanied that army. Sometimes the queens 
themselves followed the army to the battlefield. When, for instance, 
Krsnadéva Raya laid seige to the fort of Kondavidu in A.D. 1515, 
his two queens Cinnadéviamma and “Tirumaladéviamma were with 
him. He also visited the temple of Amaréívara in their company.!?! 
It has been noted earlier that, according to Barbosa, the king order- 
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ed all men on occasions of war to attend with their wives and sons 
and households, for as he said “men fight better if they have the 
responsibility of wives and children and household goods on them.18 
There must have been other women also, for Nuniz, while describing 
the army that marched to Raicür, says that twenty thousand pub- 
lic women accompanied the army with the king.!95 | 


The presence of these women was essential in festivals. In the 
celebration of the Mahdnavami, for instance, they played an impor- 
tant part. ‘The courtezans and bayaderes (the dancing girls of the 
temple and palace) remained dancing in front of the temple and idol 
for a long time, in the morning of each of the nine days of the 
festival. On another occasion in the course of the same festival, 
twenty-five or thirty women door-keepers with canes in their hands 
and whips on their shoulders, and followed by many eunuchs and 
women playing many trumpets, drums, pipes and viols, and many 
other kinds of music, and women porters richly dressed, came out 
io the place where the festival was conducted and thrice came round 
the state horses used in it. After the state horses and elephants 
had been taken away from tbe arena there came thirty-six of the most 
beautiful of the king's “ wives ", covered with gold and pearls and 
much work of seed pearls, and in the hands of each of them was 
& vessel of gold with a lamp of oil burning in it; and with these 
women came all the servant maids and the other “ wives" of the 
king with canes in their hands tipped with gold and with torches 


burning. They were fair and young. aged between sixteen and twenty, 
and were the maids of honour of the queens.!&4 


Apart from these, there lived at the capital many courtezans. 
“Abdur Razzak was very much struck by “the beauty of the heart 
ravishers, their blandishments and ogles." Every one of them was 
covered with pearls, precious stones and cosily garments, and had each 
one or two slave girls standing before her who invited and allured 
to indulgence and pleasure. There were many such brothels within 
the several fortresses at the capital.1%§ 
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Many of the courtezans possessed enormous wealth. Barbosa 
while estimating the wealth of a particular woman says: ‘‘ Some of 
them are so rich that a short time ago one of them dying without 
son or daughter, made the king heir to all her property, who when 
he sent to collect what she had left found that a sum of seventy 
thousand parados remained as well as another twelve thousand 
which, during her life, she had set apart and left to one 
of her handmaids whom she had brought up from childhood ; where- 
in there is no great marvel, for this kind of merchandise is the grea- 
test and richest found in this world.”18 Paes too was surprised to 
see that they had enormous wealth; for according to his account 
there were women among them who had lands that had been given to 
to them with litters and maidservants. He says that there was a 
‘woman at the capital who was said to have a hundred thousard 
parados.19? 


According to the accounts of ‘Abdur Razzak and Paes they 
lived in the best sireets in the city and were of very loose character. 
Their streets had the best rows of houses. About them the Persian 
ambassador remarks:  '* After the time of mid-day prayers they 
place at the doors of these houses, which are beautifully decorated, 


chairs and settees, on which the courtezans seat themselves. Any 


man who goes through this place makes choice of whom he will.’ 
Paes also says:  ^* They are very much esteemed, and are classed 
amongst those honoured ones who are the mistresses of the captains ; 
any respectable man can go to their houses without any blame atta- 


ching thereto.”® 


These women enjoyed certain special privileges. They were 
allowed to enter even the presence of the wives of the king and 
they stayed with them and even chewed betel with them, "a thing 
no other person may do, no matter what his rank may be." They 
were allowed to use betel even in the presence of the king.’ 


Barbosa describes how they pleased the king. He says that 
*“ they (the women) sing and play and offer a thousand other plea- 


186. Barbosa, Y, p. 226; Dames calculates the amount at £32,000 if 
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sures as well to the king.. They bathe daily in the many tanks 
kept for that purpose. The king goes to see them bathing, and 
she who pleases him most is sent for to come to his chamber.’ 
This description of the visit of the king to the tanks when these 
women were bathing may be compared with that contained in the 
Madhurüvijayam where Gangadévi describes how Kampana, her hus- 
band, sported with the courtezans and other women among whom 
Gangadévi herself was one, during the time of their bath.’ 


A tax was levied on the prostitutes, and the amount which came 
to 12,000 fanams went to pay the wages of the policemen. This 
levy on the prostitutes shows that the Vijayanagar state had recog- 
nised prostitution as a profession.’ 


Apart from the courtezans who were attached to the palace and 
those that lived carrying on independent profession at the capital, 
there were others, as noticed earlier, who were attached to temples. 
where they did important service. Perhaps on account of the fact that 
they had not much to do with the court ceremonials, the foreign travel- 
lers who give an account of the courtezans in glowing terms and vivid 
colours, have not much to say about this class of dancing girls. Only 
some casual remarks are made about them. Paes, while describing 
certain temple festivais, says that whenever the festival of any of the 
temples occurred the people dragged along certain triumphal cars 
and with them went dancing girls and other women with inusic.!?? 
Emanuel de Veiga, a Jesuit who saw a festival procession at Tiru- 
varur, says that there were thirty women dancers going before it. 
According to him they had devoted themselves to the idols in per- 
petual service ; he says: “ They may not marrie, but prostitute them- 
selves for the most part, all goodly and richly arrayed and carrying 
lampes burning.’’*%° Pietro della Valle also notes the practice of 
the dancing girls accompanying the processions singing and dancing.!9?7 


They danced and sang before the deities daily at specified 
hours.?/^^ Their service was considered to please God and hence 
they are known as devaradiyüáls. Such service was hereditary. 
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lhey were generally remunerated from the temple funds. For 
example, according to a record at Tékal, some lands were granted 
to two dancing girls for reciting the Ziruppallüándu by the authorities 
of the temple of Tekal and one Sokka Perumal-dasar. The temple 
authorities and the Dasar also pledged themselves to rescue them in 


case any one seized and carried them away owing to their accom- 
plishments in dancing and music.!98 


At times deputations to the king were led by the devadasis on 
behaif of the temples they were serving in. According to an inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1433-34, one Aramvalatta Nacciyar, the elder sister « ' 
a Kaikkola, attached to the temple of Agnéévara at Madam, sought 
an interview with king Déva Raya II on behalf of a temple and 
securei from him a copper-plate grant embodying a sarvamdnya gift 
of a village. In return for her services the rudraméhésvaras of tke 


temple granted her one padakku of grain every day and two panan:s 
of money per month.!? 


Any description of the women in the Vijayanagar Empire will 
not be complete without an account of their literary attainments. Bar- 
bosa says that they were taught from their childhood to sing, play and 
dance, to turn about and make many light steps.2° Apart from 
their knowledge of these arts, many of them were very learned. 
Gangadévi, the wife of Kampaņa and authoress of the Virakarmpara- 
yacaritam, deserves an honourable place among such literary cele- 
brities. When Acyuta Raya made a gift of suvarnameru, a Sanskrit 
verse was composed by one Vodüru Tirumalamma, who has beer 
identified with Tirumalamba, the authoress of the Waradambika- 
parinayam, which describes the marriage of Acyuta Raya with 
Varadamba.?! Ramabhadramba, the authoress of the Raghu- 
nathabhyudayam, says that there were in the court of Raghu- 
natha of Tanjavir many accomplished women proficient in compos- 
ing four kinds of poetry (citra, bandha, garbha, and asu), and capable 
of explaining the works written in various languages. They were 
skillful in the art of Satalekhini and in filling up literary verse puzzles 
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(padyapüranamn). They were able to compose verses at the rate 
of one hundred in an hour (ghatikasata) and to compose poetry in 
eight bhdsas (Sanskrit, Telugu and six Prakrts). They knew how to 
interpret and explain poems and dramas (kàávyas and nàtakas) com- 
posed by famous poets and to explain the secrets of the music of 
the two sorts (Karnata and DeSa). They were able to sing very 
sweetly and play on the vind and such other musical instruments as 
the ARavanahasta.?? 


202. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 291; see infra, Sec. on games and 
amusements. 


SECTION V 


Court Life 


The grandeur of the court, the method of doing homage to the 
king, the pleasures enjoyed by him, his transaction of business, ard 
the customary honours that were conferred by him upon officers ard 
servants—these form an interesting study. 


The Vijayanagar king lived in great pomp and splendour. 
When he held his court he was surrounded by the “‘most imposing 
attributes of state. Right and left of him stood a numerous crowd 
of men arranged in a circle.’ The kings appear to have used 
cushions for sitting while they held their courts. Venkata If, for 


Instance, ‘‘was sitting in a narrow vestibule.. . .. He was seated on 
a mat and leaning against a pillow. Next to the king... ... ... the 
crown prince was also seated.. .. .. On the other side of the king, 


opposite the prince, Obo (Oba Raya) and his brother were seated 
too. 7^ During the Mahaznavami festival the king used to sit on a 
throne which “Abdur Razzak describes : “It was of a prodigious size, 
made of gold inlaid with beautiful jewels, and ornamented with ex- 
ceeding delicacy and art; seeing that this kind of manufacture is 
nowhere excelled in the other kingdoms of the earth. Before the 
throne there was placed a cushion of Zdithiini satin, round which 
three rows of the most exquisite pearls were sewn. ^» Nicholas 
Pimenta who visited Jinji in A.D. 1599 describes the court of the 
‘Nayak of the place: “We found him lying on a silken carpet leaning 
on two Cushions in a silk Garment, a great Chain hanging from his 
necke, distinguished with many Pearls and Gemmes, all over his 
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breast, has long haire tyed with a knot on the crowne adorned with 
Pearls; some princes and Brahmanas attended him.''?06 


One of the important festivals in which the presence of the 
king was esséntial was the Mahdnavami. ‘The festival basically reli- 
gious in character, slowly gathered some political and social signifi- 
cance. The king presided over the celebrations which lasted for nine 
days. On all the days there were performances like dance, wrestling 
and many other amusements. As ‘Abdur Razzak says, “this royal 
fete continued with the most gorgeous display. One cannot, without 
entering into great detail, mention all the various kinds of pyrotechny 
and squids and various other amusements which were exhibited," ?97 
Paes also gives a vivid, account of the Mahdnavami celebrations and 
shows how the king’s presence was necessary in them.2% 


As described earlier the king held an annual review of his Armay. 
After the soldiers, elephants, horses and the captains had gathered 
together on the plains, the king took a review of his forces amidst 
scenes of great exultation and joy among the assembied crowd.309 


An importani feature jn a medieval oriental court is the custom of 
making sar" by the feudatories and captains of the king. Every foreign 
traveller who visited the Vijayanagar court was impressed with this 
ceremony and had recorded it in his account.  Paes says that the 
captains waiting at the gate made salām to the king daily which con- 
sisted of their bowing to him with their hands joined Over their 
heads. As sceon as they appear, they make their sclaum to him and 
place ‘themselves along the walls far off from him; they do not speak 
one to another, not do they chew betel before him but they place 
their hands in the sleeves of their tunics (cabayas) and cast their eyes 
on the ground, and when the king desires to speak to any omne, it 
is done through a second person, and then he to whom the king 
desires to speak raises his eyes and replies to him who questions 
him and returns to his former position. So they remain till the king 
bids them go, and then they all turn to make the saluam to him 
and go out." 7 Nuniz, who also observed this custom, savs that 
each came by himself and was introduced to the king by certain 


a 
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officers who numbered ten or twelve and whose duty it was to say 
on the coming of these captains; ““See, Your Highness, your captain- 
so-and-so, who makes salaam to you.’’**4 Another equally important 
custom was the kissing of the royal feet which appears to have beem 
« rare privilege allowed only to a few persons. “Abdur Razzak says 
that the Danaik on his return from Ceylon was ‘‘admitted to the 
honour of kissing the royal f2et. 7 Nuniz notes this custom and 
says: "The king confers high honour, too, if he permits a certain 
one to kiss his feet, far he never gives his hand to be kissed by 
any one .?15 


Another custom which seems to have existed, but which the 
foreign travellers have not noticed was that of giving some presents 
to the king when any one went to see him. ‘Thus, for instance, when 
one Paluttandi Kuppacari Ambalakkaran applied for a copper plate 
charter to Tirumalai Nàyaka and Kilavan Sétupati Muddu Ràmalinga 
Pandudatyan Torai, he is said to have approached them offering them 
iini Sakkarai (ie. sugar candy), as nazar.?^ 


In court or in camp, the king was surrounded by a small retinue 
of officers and servants who constituted his personal staff and were 
expected to be always with him. The most important among them 
was one whom Nuniz calls ‘Secretary’, who wrote down what the 
king said and the favours he bestowed, the persons with whom he 
spoke and upon what subject and such other details.  Nuniz says 
that to these men were given a credit equal to that of the Evangelists, 
because it was thought that whenever the king spoke there must be 
something in it worthy to be recorded.245 The betel bearer who also 
remained always with the king was known to inscriptions as adappam. 
Though he was only the ‘betel page’ of the king, his position, dig- 
nity and influence in the state were great.  Nuniz says that the page 
who served Krsnadéva Raya with betel had 15,000 foot, and 200 
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horses.** Barradas records that the great Naique of Madura was 
“a page of the betel of the king of Bisnaga and paid a revenue 


amounting to 600,000 pagodas to the king and had under him many 
kings and nobles as vassals.’’4!7 


A few other servants were in charge of the wardrobe of the 

Nuniz says that the king never put on any garment more 
than once and when he took it off, he immediately delivered it 
to certain officers who had charge of the duty. And they were 
required to render accounts for the dress they were placed in charge 
of. Such special officers were required for the reason that the kings 
had varied and rich clothes.48 There were also the bearers of the 
cauri and the camara and they were to wave them over the head of 
the king when he was seated in his hali of audience. Paes says that 
these plumes were tokens of high dignity.” 


king. 


The pageantry of the Vijayanagar court, as of all other medieval 
oriental courts, rested largely on the number of horses and captains 
employed in the palace to maintain the dignity of the court. In fact 
the high social status enjoyed by the captains in the Vijayanagar 
court was determined by the nature of the duties they performed 
there ; and the position of the palace guard and the captains cf the 
palace infantry was unique as in the later Mughal court. These cap- 
tains followed the king wherever he went and maintained the pomp 
of the court even in camp.  Nuniz says that when the king rode 
out, there went with him usually two hundred horsemen of his guard 
whom he paid and hundred elephants in addition to the captains 
forty or fifty in nember, who were always in attendance with their 
soldiers. Two tnousand men of good position followed the king, 
ranged in crder on the flanks and armed with shields. In front went 
the chief alca'/d??? with about thirty horsemen with canes in their hands 
like porters: but the chief alcaid bore a different wand. The Master 
of the Horse went with the two hundred horsemen along with the 
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rear guard, Behind the cavalry went hundred elephants with men 
of high estate riding on them. The Master of the Horse had in front 
of him twelve saddled destriers in front of which went five elephants, 
specially for the king’s person. Before these elephants marched twenty- 
five horsemen with banners in their hands and with drums and trum- 
pets and musical instrumennts played very loudly. Before these 
went a great drum (picha) carried by men at the sides, which they 
struck now and then. Aften the king had mounted, he counted the 
two-hundred horsemen and the hundred elephants and the shield 
bearers of the guard ; and whoever was missing was severely punished 
and his property confiscated.**! 


When Venkata gave a garden party to his wives, he marched 
with his retinue to the garden outside the city in the following man- 
ner; ‘‘In the van there was a good cavalry detachment headed by 
a captain, who was a Muhammadan, surrounded by four or five 
knights ; there were several silk standards in this company ; after 
this there came a flute and a vinaband; the players rode several 
camels ; many foot soldiers were also to be seen. Then the Delevays 
(Dalavays) or chief captains followed ; they proceeded on foot and 
were fully armed; in their rear walked one of the royal elephants, 
over which the imperial standard was carried ; there were several 
court nobles around. Next, a huge iron gong was carried by four 
porters, and four soldiers were continuously striking it. The king 
himself then advanced on a gold sedan-chair with many countries 
and servants around, who carried four very handsome umbrellas ; then 
the royal insignia were to be seen on the top of picks; the hairy 

tail of a white wild cow, which is very much appreciated in the 
East ; a big representation of a fish and another of a lion and finally 
another standard. After this there came the chief Delevay (Dalavay) 
of the kingdom and at last the prince (Rañga) with the king's wives, 
accompanied by very many women carried in silver and gold sedan- 
chairs with great pomp ; the Queens were carried in shining gold 
litters, covered with rich golden drapery adorned with precious stones; 
next to every litter two umbrellas were carried to keep off the glare 
of the sun ; there were besides many handmaids, moving their fans 
to and fro on each side of their mistresses. Such was the order of 
his state procession when the king went to the garden in the sub- 
urbs of the city to spend a holiday. He came back on the same 
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day after sunset ; so many torches illuminated his way that it seemed 
day in spite of the hour."??2 


The Vijayanagar kings appear to have followed a regulated pro- 
gramme in the discharge of their duties. Krsnadéva Raya says in his 
Amuktamàalyada: “A king should spend the morning in the com- 
pany of officers who inquire about his welfare, the doctors and the 
astrologers ; the yama after that he should spend in the company of 
the officers (kayasthas) who collect the revenue along with his minis- 
ters and subordinates. The noon he should spend in the company 
of ascetics well versed in the Dharmas of great men (Arya). After 
dinner he should spend in the company of his dear ones (harem).' 25 


But Paes, who wads personally acquainted with Krsnadeva Raya, 
gives a different account of the daily programme. He says that the 
king was accustomed every day to drinking a quartilho (three- 
quarter pint) of gingelly oil before daylight and anointed himself all 
over with the said oil ; he covered his loins with a small cloth, and 
took in his arm great weights made of earthenware, and then taking 
a sword he took exercise with it till he had sweated out all the oil, 
and then he wrestled with one of his wrestlers. After that he 
mounted a horse and galloped about the plain in different directions 
til dawn. Then he took his bath with the help of a Brahman who 
was a great favourite of his, after which he went to his chapel which 
was inside the palace and made his orisons and ceremonies according 
to custom. After finishing all this he went to his hall of audience 
where he despatched his work with those men who bore office in 
his kingdom and governed his cities. "Then he talked to his favourites 
on subjects pleasing to him and after it was over the lords and 
captains who were waiting at the gate came and made salém to him.??* 


Nuniz does not give all these details, but simply states that at 
10 or 11 a.m. when the king came in from where his wives were, 
the nobles went to make salām to him.» ‘Thus according to him 
the king came out to the public hall of audience at ten o'clock at 
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the earliest. This evidently refers to the second yama which the king 
was to spend in the company of the kayasthas according to the 
Amuktamályada. Krsnadéva Raya’s work has, however, nothing ta 
say about the exercise and the worship in the chapei within the 
palace which Paes is so careful to note.  Paes' statement regarding 
the execution of some work with the ‘favourites’ evidently refers to 
the officers and spies who were employed in large numbers, He also 
notes that the nobles came to make salām to the king. 


Persons who had done distinguished service were granted cer- 
tain honours and privileges by the king.  Nuniz says that the greatest 
mark of honour which Acyuia Raya used to confer on a noble con- 
sisted of two fans ornamented with gold and precious stones made 
of the white tails of certain cows, and bracelets. According 
to him when he wished to please his captains, or persons from whom 
he had received or wished to receive good service, he gave them 
scarves of honour for their personal use and these presentations were 
held as a great honour. These insignia which the nobles received 
were usually placed on the ground, whence they took them. When 
a person was appointed to an important post he was also granted 
certain privileges and things as insignia of his position and status. 
According to two inscriptions of Krsnadeva Raya, Nadendle Appa 
“obtained from the glorious king and minister ‘Timma (the right to 
use) a palanquin, two cauris and a parasol and the posts of supere 
imtendent of Vinikonda, Gutti and the City of Kanakagiri and Com- 


mander-in-Chief of a large army ... ... ... and the office of sole 
governor of that kingdom.?%6 








226. El, VI, pp. 130-31. The city of Kanakagiri mentioned here is 
identical with Kanigiri in the Nellore District. | Luders is wrong in iden- 
tifying it with Amaravati on the R. Kr$na. 


SECTION VI 


Housing, Food and Dress 


Housing : 


The foreign travellers who visited Vijayanagar and a few other 
important provincial centres have left brilliant accounts of the im- 
mense size of the cities and the palaces and houses in them. 
The Persian ambassador says that the city of Vijayanagar was so 
built that it had seven fortified walls one within another. It was in 
the seventh fortress that the palace of the king was situated.**” | Paes 
testifies to the fact that it was surrounded by a very strong wall 
and enclosed a very large  space.228 Outside the entrance 
to the king's residence were images painted life like. Accord- 
ing to Paes they represented Krsnadéva Ràya and his father. Inside 
on the left there were two chambers one above the other. The lower 
one was below the level of the ground with two little steps which 
were covered with gilded copper, and the way from there to the top 
was all lined with gold. and outside, it was dome-shaped. It hada 
four-sided porch made cf cane work and embroidered with precious 
stones. In that chamber was a bed. Im the palace there was a 


room with pillars of carved stone and ivory. Behind these was the 
dancing hall.2 


An interesting feature about the palaces relates to the pictures 
painted on their walls. Paes says that there were many chambers 
in the king’s palace at Vijayanagar and in front of one of them 
were ''figures of women, with bows and arrows like amazons.”2, 


The nobility of Vijayanagar also lived in fully equipped and 
well provided houses. Barbosa mentions that there were palaces in 
the city after the fashion of those of the king (with many enclosed 
courts and great houses very well built), wherein dwelt the great lords 
and governors.^! Like the palaces of the king, these houses of the 
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nobles generally had compounds. According to the account of Paes, 
from the second line of walls at the capital to the King's palace, 
there were many streets and rows of houses with many 'ífigures and 
decorations pleasing to look at." The rich merchants in the city 
aiso lived in such houses; the same chronicler says that there was 
a broad and beautiful street of fine houses, which were owned by 
rich men who could afford to live in them.?5 The dancing girls 
who lived in the city also oceupied equally good houses,  *Abdur 
Razzak mentions that behind the mint was a sort of bazaar which was 
more than three hundred yards long and twenty yards broad, on both 
sides of which there were houses (khanaha) and fore-courts (safhaha). 
In front of them instead of benches (kursi) were built lofty seats of 
excellent stone.*** On each side of the avenue formed by these 
houses of the nobles and dancing girls were figures of lions, panthers, 
tigers and other animals, so well painted that they seemed to be 
alive.255 The Partjidtdpaharanamu also mentions’ the paintings of birds, 
swans, doves, parrots and other domesticated animals in these houses. 


The middie classes appear to have lived in smaller houses. ‘The 
wide street in front of the "Virüpakasa temple at the place was a 
beautiful one with excellent houses with balconies and arcades.^" In 
some places the houses appear to have had upper storeys (mdlige)**. 
There are references to mddavidu and kitdavidy ™? Paes savs that 
there were more than hundred thousand dwelling houses in Vijaya- 
nagar all one storeyed and flat roofed each of which was surrounded 
by a low wall.2%, He was evidently impressed with these houses 
and says that their general plan was good and they were like terra- 
ces. Similar houses were seen at Nagalapudra and other important 
places in the Empire. ‘Abdur Razzak says that the houses at Bidrur 
looked like palaces.27? In the construction of the houses the wood of 
cocoanut trees was utilised wherever it was available, particularly in 
the coast areas.5 The flooring of many of these houses was of 
mud. It was kept neat and clear by smearing cowdung and water.™ 
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_ Houses of the middle classes were arranged *'according to occu- 
pations in long streets with many open spaces." ?55 This arrange- 
ment of the houses of the people according to their occupation is 
also evidenced by the inscriptions which mention such streets as 
Kammalatteru™® (artisans! street), Kaikkolatteru?" (weavers’ strect,) 
eic. 


But the poorer classes of people lived in small thatched and 
straw houses with only small doors.?5 According to Linschoten the 
doors of these houses were so small that men had to creep in and 
out. He says: “‘Their household stuff is a mat upon the ground 
to sleep upon and a pit or hole in the ground to beat their rice in, 
with a pot or two to seethe it in, and so they live and gain much, 
as it is a wonder.''?49 


Large towns appear to have had certain special amenities which 
smaller towns and villages could not have enjoyed. The first 
among such was a pleasure garden or park. In the city of Vijaya- 
nagar, for instance, there were many groves of trees. The king had 
close to his palace a palm grove and other rich fruit bearing trees. 
There were also near the Moorish quarter many orchards and gardens 
with fruit bearing trees, for the most part mangoes and areca palms 
and jack trees, orange and lime trees growing so closely one ta 
another that they appeared like a thick forest.?? In many of these 
parts there were conduits of water which flowed into the midst of them 
and in certain places there were also lakes.?* 


Another amenity which large cities like Vijayanagar seem to 
have enjoyed was the town bell which must have been very helpful 
to the people for knowing the exact time of the day.” 
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Foed 


The food crops grown in the Vijayanagar Empire were paddy, 
Indian corn, grains, beans and the like. Of the grains there was a 
great quantity because, they were used as food by men as also for 
horses; besides these, excellent wheat was also grown, though on 
a small scale.?5 These along with beans. moong (green gram) pul- 
ses, horse-gram, and many other seeds were all stocked in the market 
and sold very cheap.  Paes says that wheat was not so common and 
fowls were also used for food by a few classes of people. Three 
fowls could be had for a vintem within the city while outside it four 
could be had.?»^ 


When ‘Abdur Razzak visited the Vijayanagar court he was 
datiy supplied with two sheep, four couples of fowls, five mans of 
of rice and one man of butter, besides one of sugar.*5  Nuniz gives 
a curious list of food stuffs which constituted the dietary of the 
Vijayanagar rulers. He says: ‘‘These kings of Bisnaga eat all sorts 
of things, but not the flesh of oxen or cows which they never kill 
in all the country of the heathen because they worship them. They 
eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, doves, quail, and all 
kinds of birds; even sparrows and rats, and cats and lizards, all of 
which are sold in the market of the city of Bisnaga." 258 With this 
can be compared the accounts of Paes and Barbosa. Paes, while 
describing the animal food used at Vijayanagar says that the sheep 
killed in the city were countless for in every street there were men who 
sold mutton ‘‘so clean and so fat" that it looked like pork; and 
there were also pigs in the houses of some butchers in certain streets 
so white and clean that one ‘‘could never see in any country.’**? 
Barbosa’s description of the food stuffs also tempers the grossly 
exaggerated picture of Nuniz for he says that the men ate flesh and 
fish and other mear saving beef only which was ‘‘ferbidden by their 
perverse idolatry."" ?58 


Though meat seems to have been used by a few people, it 
appears that all did not use it. The Brahmans, Vaisyas, Jains and the 
Lingayats took only vegetarian food.  Nuniz mentions that the Brah- 
mans never killed or ate any living thing.® Barbosa too notes that 
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their food consisted of honey, butter, rice, sugar, which stewed like 
pulse and milk. Similarly the Jangamas also ate neither flesh nor 
fish.” One gets also some idea about the meal in a Brahman's 
house from the Amuktamdlyada. In the spring it consisted of four 
or five good curries, ghee, butter, vadāms, varavals, good rice food, 
and rasam; and. in the preparation of all these cocoanut was used. In 
the summer season it included kiilu, jksurgsam, cocoanut water, fruits, 
gc en water, mangoes and others quite welcome for the sea- 
son. 


We learn about the royal kitchen from the chronicle of Nuniz. 
He says that the king had no expense in connection with his food 
(because his nobles sent it to him every day) which consisted of 
rice, wheat, meat and fowls with all the necessary things. In the 
royal kitchen there were some two hundred inferior guards with four 
persons over them and two officers of the guard, who were also 
captains of soldiers. But these ‘porters’ were not allowed to go fur- 
ther inside than through four or five doors, for there were only 
eunuchs and women inside. The chronicler says in another place 
that king ^Acyuta Raya had ten women cooks for his personal ser- 
vice who prepared fcod for no one except the king.?55 But at times 
when the king gave banquets he employed a few others. He had a 
eunuch for guarding the gate of the kitchen, and it was his duty 
to see that no one entered the place for fear of poison. The king 
generally ate alone, and was served by women whose duty it was 
to prepare the table for him; they would place for him a three-legged 
stool, round and made of gold, and on it were put the messes which 
were brought in large vessels of gold while the smaller ones were 
brought in basins of gold some of which were adorned with precious 
stones. ‘There was no cloth on the table, but one was brought only 
when the king had finished eating; then he washed his hands and 


mouth.?94 


‘Abdur Razzak says that it was the custom of the *'infidels'' not 
to eat in the presence of one another.» But Nuniz, while des- 
cribing a banquet prepared by the brother of Deva Raya II, says 
that the nobles invited were at their table. However, he notes that 
it was the custom among them to place upon the table all that there 
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was for cating and drinking and there was to be no one present in 
the hall except those that had come to eat.?6 


The ordinary people appear to have used leaves to eat their 
food from. Thus an inscription of A.D. 1524 mentions that one 
Surapparaja freed the tammdla servants of a temple from supplying 
leaves (used for eating food) to that temple free of cost in return 
for some work.?? The leaves of areca palm also seem to have 
been used for taking food.?8 There appear to have been public 
cating houses in a few important places. Vijayanagar for instance, 
had such an eating house, where stone slabs with hollows in them 
for rice and curries were used for eating. Travellers may have 
been required to pay according to the kind of slab they selected.?65 
Besides such places, there were many public choultries where tra- 
vellers were fed free for a specified number of ‘days. record of 
A.D. 1489-90 found ‘at Koduvay in the Chingleput District registers 
for instance, the provision of kambu for meals for ‘Brahman tra- 
veliers.?79 


There appear to have been  sweetmeat shops also (mitdy 
angadi} in some places in the Empire.?^'! 


Dress 


The kings spent large sums of money on dress. They 
appeared in court clothed in a robe of Zaitun (satin)? According 
to Paes, Ksrnadeva Rüya was dressed in certain white clothes em- 
broidered with many roses in gold.?^ Nuniz also says that the kings 
wore silk clothes (pachoiis)?" of very fine material and worked with 
goid which were worth each ten pardaos; they wore at times bajuris 
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of the same sort which were like shirts with a skirt. When they 
went to war they wore a quilted dress of cotton over which was 
put another garment with golden plasters with jewels all round it.?79 


The kings wore “a cap of gold brocade two spans, long” 


which according to Paes was in the ‘fashion of a Galician helmet 
covered with a piece of fine stuff all of silk.278 Nuniz, who also 
saw the cap worn by Acyuta Raya says that it was worth twenty 
cruzados and adds that when he lifted it from his. head, he never 
again, put it on.?79 


Some of the well-to-do people as also some others wore clothes 
a girdle below “‘wound very tightly in many folds and short white 
shirt of cotton or silk ‘or coarse brocade”? which were gathered be- 
tween the thighs but were open in front. On their heads they car- 
ried small turbans while some wore silk or brocade caps.?9? Caesar 
Frederick also describes the dress of the people: “The apparell that 
they use in Bezeneger is Velvet, Satten, 'Damaske, Scarlet, or white 
Bumbast cloth, according to the estate of the person, with long Hats 
on their heads called Colae, made of Velvet, Satten, Damaske, or 
Scarlet, girding themselves instead of Girdles with some fine Bum- 
bast cloth; they have breeches after the order of the 'Turkes.?8 
Varthema says that the common people went quite naked with 
the exception of a piece ‘of cloth about their middle.2%2 


Wool was very little used; Nicolo dei'Conti says that the peo- 
ple wore a linen cloth round the body; he adds they could not wear 
more clothing on account of the great bheat.?85 
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People were also accustomed to the use of footwear. Nicolo 


Ge; Conti observed ~~ ine people wore sandals with purple and 
golden ties.78) Barbosa also noted the practice of the people using 


rough shoes on their feet (without stockinss).*8 Paes describes the 
32068: “Phe shoes have ponted ends. in the ancient manner, and 
thers are other shoes. that have nothing bvt soles. but on the top 
are some straps which help to keep them on the feet. They are 
cf o'd the Romans were wont to wear. as 
heures n some papers or antiauities which 
Coots Pon Italy, 285 Caesar Frederick mentio i that the psople wore 


on their fest plain hgh things caled Aspergh.?" But here too it 
was Oníy the rich prople who wore Meer 3 for as Paes himself says: 


“Phe majority of the pople, or almost all, go about the country 
barefooted. ?55 — MPUizvtin also records that the people of the Dcccan 


Foreign visitors refer to the use of umbrellas. Barbosa des- 
diy how they were held. He says: “They (the lords and 

e kings} also take another who holds an umbrella (lit. a shade hat 
with a handic) to shade them and keep off the rain, and of these 
some are made cf finely worked silk with many golden tassels and 
prec'Ous stones and seed t a They are also so made as to 


al! this does not refcy to the ordinary eed for most of 
them ved in “groveiling poverty” 


Women, viz. the courtezans and the wives of nobles, wore 
v2ry rich dress. According to Barbosa they wore white garments 
of very thin cotton or stk of bright colours, five yards long, one 
ct of which was art round below and the other part thrown over 

shoulder and across their breasts in such a way that one arm 
and shoulder remained uncovered??? Pjetro della Valle states that 
women were dotted with figured silk from the girdle downwards, 
and were “from thence upward either naked, or eise with very pure 
linen, either of onc colour, or striped and wrought with several 
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besides a scarf of the same'work cast over the shoulder."?? Women 
appear to have worn two cloths over their body, one a small one, 
covering the front of the person and the other a bigger one covering 
the whole body. Nicolo dei Conti (says: “Almost all, ;both men 
and women, wear a linen cloth bound round the body, so as to cover 
the front of the person, and descending as low as the knees and 
over this a garment of linen or silk which ...... with the women 
(descends) to the ankles.” The Amuktamdlyada also refers almost 
to this kind of double dress worn by the women when it mentions 
the pavada and the paita (mantle)2™ 


Sometimes women appear to have worn a head dress. Paes 
notes that the women who took part in the Mahdnavami festival 
wore high thin caps (collaes) embroidered with flowers made of 
pearls. But neither"Barbosa nor Pietro della Valle mentions this 
head dress worn by women. Barbosa says that their heads were 
uncovered and the hair was “‘tightly: gathered into a becoming knot 
on the top of the head."^*? Pietro della Valle too observes that 
their "heads were deck'd with yellow and white flowers formed into 
a high large diadem, with some striking out like sun beams and 
others twisted together, and hanging down in several fashions which 
made a pretty sight.'?9?7 Probably some head dress seems to have been 
worn by a few wo:nen on certain ceremonial occasions. 


In a few places women used to wear shoes. Nicolo dei Conti 
who noted this custom says: *'In some places the women have shoes 
made of thin leather ornamented ‘with gold and _ silk.’ 


But all this description refers only to women who belonged 
to the higher classes in the society; others could not have afforded 
all these. 
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Luxuries 


The pageantry and grandeur of the court. and the habits of a 
few classes of people gave rise to certain wants which came to be 
satisfied. The people craved after some luxuries which seemed ne- 
cessary not only to maintain their position and status, but also to 
satisfy their passion for display. The luxuries of the period con- 
sisted of ornaments, perfumes, betel and other stimulating substances. 


Ornaments : 


The Hindus had a great liking for costly ornaments which they 
generally wore on important cccasions. No foreign traveller who 
visited Vijayanagar failed to be struck by the costly jewels worn by 
kings and people alike. ‘ Abdur Kazzak, for instance, referring to 
the ornaments worn by Déva Raya IL says that “he had round his 
neck a collar composed of pure pearls of regal excellence and the 
value of which a jeweller would find difficult to calculate. "9 Paes 
too observes : “ The kings had ‘‘ collars on the neck with jewels of 
gold very richly set with many emeralds and diamonds and rubies and 
pearls; and besides this. many strings of pearls and others for shoul- 
der belts; on the lower part of the arms many bracelets with half of 
the upper arm all btar. having armlets in the same way all of pre- 
cious stones; on the waist many girdles of gold and of precious 
stones from which girdles hang in order one below the other almost 
as far down as the thigh; besides these be'ts they have other jewels; 
and many strings cf pearls round the ankles for they wear very 
rich anklets even of greater value than the rest. They carry in their 
hands vessels of gold each as large as a small cask of water; inside 
these are some loops made of pearls fastened with wax and inside 
all this a lighted Iamp.''??? 
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The people also bedecked themselves with costly ornaments and 
“Abdur Razzak says : ** All the inhabitants of the country, whether 
bigh or low even down to the artificers of the bazaar wear jewels and 
giit ornaments in their ears and around their necks, arms, wrists and 
fingers." 301 Barbosa mentions many rings set with precious 
Stones and many ear-rings set with many fine pearls on their ears.392 


About the ornaments used by women, we get equally valuable 
details. Barbosa speaks of the nose screws made of fine gold wire 
with a pearl, sapphire or ruby pendant, ear-rings set with many 
Jewels, necklaces of gold and jewels and very fine coral beads, brace- 
lets of gold and precious stones and many coral beads fitted to 
their arms.?03 Paes’ description of the women is more detailed. He 
says that the women assembled at the capital for the Mahdadnavami 
festival wore collars, round their necks with jewels of gold very 
richly set with many emeralds, diamonds, rubies and pearls, many 
bracelets round their lower arms and many girdles of gold and 
precious stones which hung in order one below the other almost as 
far down as half the thigh. Besides these the women wore many 
other jewels such as strings of pearls round the ankles.304 


Inscriptions also give us some idea of the ornaments used jn 
those days. An inscription of A.D. 1446 mentions the following 
ones. large diadem (patta), neck-ring (pattakdrai), two joined 
neck-rings (irandupattakkarai), nose ornament (mikkutti), eyes for 
idols (tirukkanmalar), chest ornaments (padakkam),395 etc. 


As a mark of distinction the gandapendGram or the anklet of 
the heroes was worn by men of distinction. 


Perfumes and Flowers : 

The people used perfumes for fragrance. They anointed them- 
selves after their bath with white sandalwood, aloes, camphor, 
musk and saffron, all fine ground and kneaded with rose 
water.306 The women used to apply saffron or musk to their 
breasts in winter.?97 Along with the perfumes may be mentioned 
scented flowers used by them.398 
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Betel Leaf: 


A stimulating substance consumed then, as even now, was the 
betel leaf, taken along with lime and arecanut. The Persian amba- 
ssador notes this practice and naively adds that “it is probably 
owing to tbe stimulating properties of this leaf, and to the aid of 
this plant, that the king of that country (Vijayanagar) is enabled 
to entertain so large a seraglio. "9? It was used on all ceremonial 
functions; and it was the first thing oflered to visitors.° It was, 
however, the peculiar custom observed in the Vijayanagar court 
that no one except tne dancing women were allowed to use betel 
leaf in the presence of the king? 


Beds: 


The luxury and pomp which  prevailed in the court is also 
borne out by the costly and well equipped beds which were used in 
the palace, While describing a bed room in it, Paes says: “It 
has a four-sided porch made of cane-work over which is a work of 
rubies and diamonds,*!2 and all other kinds of precious stones, and 
pearls, and above the porch are two pendants of gold; all the pre- 
Coss stone work is in heart shape and interweaved between one 
and another is a twist of thick seed-pearl work; on the dome are 
pendants of the same. In this chamber was a bed which had feet 
similar to the porch, the cross bars covered with gold and there was 
on it a mattress of black satin; it had all around it a railing of pearls 
a span wide; on it were two cushions andi no other covering. "95 He 
also speaks of another ‘‘cot of silver with its curtains.” Nuniz 
also has something to say about the beds in the palace at Vijaya- 
nagar; and about Acyuta Raya he says:  *'"Fhe bedstead in which 
his wives sleep are covered and adorned with silver plates. Every 
wife has her bed in which she sleeps, and that of the King is plated 
and lined and has all its legs of gold. its mattress of silk, and its 
round bolster worked round the ends with large seed pearls. It has 
four pillows of the same pattern for the feet, and has no other 
sheet than a silkcloth on top. He always carries with him a mos- 
quito curtain with a frame of silver; 9? and he has a house made 
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Of pieces of iron in which is contained a very large bed, which is 
intended for such times as he takes the field."5!'^ He also says that 
he took with him a bedstead of ivory inlaid with gold if a son or 
daughter followed him to the battlefield.’ 


Swing-cots were also in use.  Paes says that in a particular 
corridor there was a cot suspended in the air by silver chains. "The 
cot had feet made of bars of gold so well made that they could not 
be better, and the cross bars of the cot were covered with gold; this 
cot had feet of gold with much setting of precious stones and the 
cross bars were covered with gold.*'518 


Vessels : 


The luxury of the court was also seen in the vessels used in 
the palace. AH the things employed in the services in the palace, 
such as bas ns, bowls, stools, ewers and other articles, were made 
of gold and siiver. Rooms were covered with silver plates and gold 
awires.5!* 


ES 
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SECTION VII 


Games and Amusements 


in the midst of toil, life in the Empire allowed plenty of 
scope for games and other amusements for all classes of people. 
One of the games largely participated in by the people high and 
low was wrestling. The one peculiarity about wrestling was that 
severe blows were given in such seriousness that teeth would be 
broken and eyes would be put out, faces would be disfigured and 
at times men had to be carried away speechless by their friends. 
They bad their captains and judges who were there to put each 
one on an equal footing in the field and also to adjudge the 
honours to the winner.??0  Nuniz confirms the above account of 
Paes: “The king his a thousand wrestle?s for these feats who 
wrestle before the king but not in our manner for they strike and 
wound each other with two circlets with points, which they carry 
in their hands to strike with and the one most wounded goes and 
takes his reward in the shape of a silk cloth such as the king gives 
to these wrestlers. They have a captain over them and they do 
not perform any other service in the kingdom''3?! IN 


Du Jarric describes wrestling matches: “One who would 
wrestle strips himself. "Then several strong and brawny youths 
called geitas who are ready beforehand, rub the nobleman; then 
they box, jump, fence and take other kinds of exercise with him, 
in order to strengthen him; and this they do untii perspiration 
flows freely. Then the geitas cover the whole of the nobleman's body 
with sand and massage him, and move his arms and legs in every 
direction, as if they would disjoint his bones. Finally the noble- 
man is brushed, anointed and washed with warm water; and when 
dry, dresses himself; Noblemen take this kind of exercise almost 
every day before dinner in order to be fit and healthy; thus men 
as old as seventy look only thirty.’’322 


The kings themselves seem to have practised wrestling for 
Paes says that Krsnadeva Raya used to wrestle each day with one 
of his wrestlers.?22 
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Duelling too seems to have been in vogue. Great honour 
was done to those who fought in a duel, and the estate of the 
dead man was given to the survivor. According to Nuniz who 
has left the above details, no one could fight a duel without first ask- 
ing leave of the minister, which was, however, very formal, for 
it was forthwith granted.324 Barbosa also mentions duels which 
he witnessed and his accounts are of great value as they contain 
interesting details about them. He says: “They are accustom- 
ed to challenge one another to duels, and when a challenge has 
been accepted and the king gives his permission, the day for the 
duel is fixed by the persons challenged, and the weapons to be 
used must be according to measure; that of the one of the same 
length as that of the other. The king appoints seconds and a 
field for the fight, and when this has been done they go thither 
naked covered only with some cloth wrapped round their middles, 
with very cheerful faces. Then after saying their prayers they 
begin to fight, and as they are bare it is over in a few strokes in 
the presence of the king and his court. No man may speak to 
them while they are fighting, except the seconds, cach of them 
stands by his own man, and this js such a common practice 
among them that some are slain daily.225 Castanheda also 
describes this practice, and he adds that the king gave a gold 
chain to the person whom he considered to be very brave in duell- 
ing and he was expected to defend it against anyone who chal- 
lenged him: He also says that men engaged themselves in duels 
for the love of women, on account of which sometimes they lost 
their lives.329 


There appear to have been special gymnasiums where these 
duels and wrestling were held; and for their maintenance lands 
were granted tax-free. Thus a record at Candraval dated A.D. 
1677 records the grant of a rent free land for maintaining a 
gymnasium.3?7 The Raghunathabhyudayam also mentions the 
existence of such a gymnasium at Tanjavur.3?8 


Du Jarric describes the gymnasium at Candragiri: The 
house fitted for this has a yard in the centre, the pavement of 
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326. Castanheda, Bk. II, Ch. p. 16, 53, referred to in Barbosa. II, p. 236 
Fn: see also Vol. I, p. :90/"» 2;for Nuniz's account of Krsnadeva 
Raya's invitation to Vira Bhadra fora duel with a professional man, 
see Sewell op cit., pp. 319-320 

327. M.A.R., 1929, No. 2. 

328. S.K. Aiangar, Sources, p. 265 
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which is covered with a layer of lime so smooth that it looks like 
a mirror: there is a walk around ıt, spread over with red sand, on 
which they rest as on a soft bed.’’329 


Hunting afforded another pastime to the rulers as well as to 
the people. The ‘Kings took great interest in elephant hunts. 
Deva Kaya ll was called a Gajabetekara or Gajabentaküra (hunter 
of elephants).730 "The king also took great delight in witnessing 
elephant hunts, which is indicated by the title gajavéttai kandu 
aruliya (who witnessed the elephant hunt)331 «Abdur Razzak gives 
a vivid description of the method followed in hunting and catching 
elephants.?3? Similarly boars and deer seem to have been hunted. 
The kings very often took the title Gajamveüvavihàára (sportful hun- 
ter of the elephant)333 Deva Raya is said to have attempted a boar 
hunt.??4 Jn all these hunts, hawks and falcons seem to have been 
used on a large scale as is indicated by such words and titles as 
sdluva and raya paksi saluva.335 — Ferishtah, however says that the 
Hindus were strangers to the use of hawks.336 This is obviously 
wrong for there is evidence to show that the use of hawks was 
known to the Hindus as is indicated by the above titles.337 


Horse riding was also a pastime of the people. The carviags 
on the temple walls and pillars representing men riding on pranc- 
ing horses show to what great extent horses were used in wars. A 
certain chief Allappa Nayaka is called in a record of A.D. 1383 
Champion over Mandalikas who mounted a horse with the help of 
a stool or stirrup.?38 This title also shows how popular horse-rid- 
ing was. 


—————— 


329. Du. Jarric I. p. 684-5 quoted by Rev. H. Heras in Aravidu Dynasty, 
I, pp. 313-14; see also Sewel op cit., p. 373. 


330.  A.S.R., 1907-08 p. 250; for a discussion on this title see the same 
331. 337 of 1908. 

332. Elliot. Hist. of Indi., IV, pp. 109-11. 

333. E.C. IV, Gu. 67. 

334. Ibid, Cn. 195. 

335. F.C. X. Mr. I. 

336. Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 405. 


337. See also Elliot *op cit. IV p 121, where falconers are mentioned as 
having been engaged -by Deva Raya II, though we are not given the 
purpose for which they were engaged. 
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Among other pastimes of the people chess wa> one; and 
Krsnadeva Raya’s daughter appears to have been an expert in thai 


Apart from these games the theatre, dance and music provided 
great entertainment to the people, 


We get some details about the Vijayanagar stage from the lite- 
rature of the period. Poet Gangadhara, a contemporary of Mallik. 
Arjuna Raya composed a great play in Sanskrit called Gangadasapratà- 
pavildsam at the request of prince Gangadasa, the ruler of the 
Pavacala State. For this work, he was greatly honoured with a 
kanakabhiseka (bathing in gold), But there was no one found in 
that court to enact it. Hence an actor of the court of Maliikarjuna 
proposed to go to the court of Gangadasa to stage it there 9*9. 
Krspadeva Raya, himself a great scholar as we have seen, wrote a 
Sanskrit play called Ja@mbauwrtikalyanam, In the prologue to the 
work it is said that it was enacted before the people assembled to 
witness the Caitra (Spring) festival of Virüpaksa at Vijayanagar 54. 
Inscriptional evidence also shows that theaires were known in the 
Vijayanagar days. An inscription of A.D. 1514-15 records a gift of 
land by Karnam Basaparasa, son of Somarasa of Tiruppatüru, to a 
certain Nattuva Nàgayya, whose father Cegayya was connected with 
the drama ‘Tayikunidanataka, and to the daughter of Nattuva Tim. 
maya of Potavari who was a patri (actress?) 342, Thus farces seem to 
have not only been written in the Vijayanagar days, but also enact- 
ed before the public, 


A miniature imitation of the drama was the puppet show, which 
seems to have been very popular in the period. A record of A.D. 
1521 registers the grant of the village of Uppa Kuntipale belonging 
to Sadali free of all imposts to the puppet player (bormmalata) 
Puruvati Puxanar Virappa’s son Krsnappa (Krsnappa) by one 


— 


339. Some Milestones of Telugu Literature, by S.Subbaramanyya Pantulu 
Ind. Ant.. XXVII, p. 299, 
According to Dr. 5. K.  Aiyangar (Sources, p. 138), Krsnadeva Raya 
granted to poet Nandi Timmayya an agrahara for his skill in playing 
dice. But the Jne under consideration ‘ Krsnaraya — Ksitisa Karuna 
samalabdha għana caturantayana  mahagrahara sanmanayutudu’, meaning 
who was honoured with ghana’  caturantayana (palainquin?) and a 
mahagrama (great village) by the grace of Krsna Raya. 


340. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 66. 
341. Ibid., p. 142. 
342. 558 of 1915. 
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Ganga Raya Déva Maharaja Aya. 343 A record of an earlier date 
also mentions the puppet players. It begins as follows: ‘‘As the 
Stage manager pulls the strings of the puppet and makes him dance. 
so (?) control my actions ''. 94 


Dance was greatly encouraged by the Vijayanagar court, Gopa 
Tippa wrote a book on dancing.*5 ‘This art was so perfect under 
the Vijayanagar kings that when for instance, Abdur Razzak saw 
it exhibited before the idol during the Mahdnavami festival, he 
was so enraptured that he says: ‘‘The girls began to move their 
feet with such grace that wisdom lost its senses and the soul was 
intoxicated with delight.’’*4* The devadasis (servants of God) as 
che dancing girls were called were attached to temples, and when 
food was oitered to God they danced before the idol and them- 
selves gave Him food and all that was nccessary.?7"  Nuniz, speak- 
ing about the dancing girls attached to ihe palace, says tbat every 
Saturday they were obliged to dance and posture before the king's 
idol which was in the interior of his  palace.^? There was a 
dancing hall in the palace where the ladies and courtezans under- 
went the necessary training.  Paes gives a vivid description of the 
nall. It was long and narrow supported by many half pillars on 
all sides and was gilt. Between every two pillars there was a 
panel. There were also images between them and between the 
images and pillars ran a design of foliage like plates all gilt with 
the reserves of leaves in red and blue. The images were those of 
dancing women having little drums. The designs of the panels 
showed the positions at the ends of dances in such a way that on 
each panel there was a dancer in the proper position at the end 
of a dance. This was to teach the women, so that if they forgot 
the position in which they had to remain when the dance was 
performed, they might look at the panels where was represented 
the position to be taken at the end of the dance. By this they 
were able to keep in mind what they had to do. There was also 
a painted recess where the women used to ‘‘cling on with their , 
bodies and legs." There they were taught to make the whole 





343. E. C. X. Sd. 100. 

344 Ibid. XII, Gb. 29. 

345. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 63. 
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body supple so that their dance might be made more graceful. 
The king used to watch these dances. In the middle of the wali 
in the hall was a golden image of a girl of twelve years) with her 
arms in the posture adopied at the end of a dance. Raghunatha 
Nayaka of 'lanjavür was so proficient in the art and theory of 
dance that he was able to design a new type of dance which came 
to be called Raghunathavilgsa, after himself.590 


Allied to dance was kólattam or stick play. Young giris 
trimly clad used to go round the streets in small ‘batches ‘‘all of 
them carrying in each hand a little round painted stick, about a 
span long or a little more, which they struck together after a 
musicial measure to the sound of drums and other instruments, 
and one of the skilfullest of the company, sung one verse of a 
song, at the end of which they all reply’d seven or eight times 
in the number of their metre with the word cole, cole, cole.?» They 
thus went to the temple followed by other women, and used to 
dance in circles in the temples till late in the night.? Pietro 
della Valle who noted this custom says that this was a festival 
which they celebrated for three days at the end of a certain feast 
in honour of Gauri wife of Mahodaka, and hence it was cele- 
brated by girls.595 


Music received great encouragement in the Vijayanagar court. 
inscriptions mention the names of certain instruments like beri, 
dundubhi, mahümuraja?*" and vina.®> ‘The use of tambiira was 
well known and an inscription of A. D. 1533 records a gran! of 
land made by one Allappa Nàyaka to the tambura players (tam- 
matukaraige) of the Hantmanta temple at Huruvali?5»9. According 
to the Ying Yai Shéng Lan the musical instrument of the people of 
Calicut was made of bottle gourd with strings made of copper wire. 
It says that in singing the music the harmonious tinking of pieces 
of metal could be heard in the accompaniment.??7" It appears that 





349. Sewell. op. cif., po. 288-89, 
350. S. K, Aivanear, Sources, p 291, 
351. This evidently is the refrain of the song: 
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in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries considerable change was 
brought about in the science of musicin South India which led to 
the writing of books on the subject. Gopa lippa wrote a book on 
music determining the aifferent ways of keeping time 358 


Pedakomati Véma of the Reddi dynasty was the author of a 
work on music, the Sangitacintamani. sarvajha Sangama of the 
Racerla family was a distinguished scholar who wrote works like the 
Natakaparibhàsa, | Sangitasudhakara | and Rasárnavasudhakara. 
Kallin&tha who lived in the days of Déva Raja II wrote a commen- 
tary on the Sansgitaratnadkara of Sarangadéva. The Usabhoga 
style of music developed from this period onwards, During this 
period the "Taliapakkam family of  musician-poets became 
well known by their books on music. ‘There were four generations 
among them beginning with Annamacarya, the author of three 
works on music namely the Adhyatmasankirtanalu, Srngüra Sankir- 
tanaíu and the SrZgara manjari, all composed in devotion to Lord- 
Venkat:s$a of Tirupati, Annamacarya’s son was Tirumallayyangar, 
who composed eight works, most of them addressed to the same 
god. Among them are the S'rZgarakirtianalu. Sengüradandakamu 
and the Udaüharanamu?»9. Krsnadéva Rayais said to have been 
unrivalled in music and rhetoric^99, Sripadarayasvanzii, said to have 
been a guru of Saluva Narasimha, is credited with the composition 
of hundreds of scientific musical compositions, like the Ugabhoga, 
Suladi Gira and Prabandha. Sri Vadiraja Svami, Purandaradasa and 
Kanakadasa who belonged to the Dasa kita composed two classes 
of songs, Gitas and Prabandhas on one hand and Ugabhogas, on 
the other?62, It is said that Purandaradasa illustrated such raga by 
a song and the total number of his compositions is estimated at 
475,G00363, Krsna, a great scholar and musician, who had speci- 
alised in the art of playing on the vind, and who was the great- 
grandfather on the maternal side of Raghavendra, taught the 
emperor Krsnadéva Raya how to play on the vine and got from 
him as gurudaksind a costly pearl necklace and other jewels363 


Rama ,Raya took great pleasure in music on the vina and 
singing 364. Further according to the Svaramelakaldnidhi by 
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Ramayamatya, Rama Raya spent his time amidst scholars versed 
in music and other arts. This Ramayamatyahad great skill in the 
art of music. Atthe suggestion of Venkatadri he also wrote his 
Svaramelakalanidhi. He has tried to settle in the book several points 
of dispute among scholars about music365,  Contemporancous 
with him was Pundarika Vitthala who was the author of four works 
on music, namely the Sagragacandrodaya, Ragamafjari, Rágamala 
and Nartana Nirnaya. 


Ragunatha Nàyaka of Tanjavur was another great authority 
on music. He was the author of new raágas like Jayantasena and 
new idlas like Ràmánanda. He is also said to have taught the art of 
playing on the vina to many musicians. He was also the inventor 
of a new méla after his own name in which any recognised raga 
could be play-^d*96. 


Venkata Makhi, the son of Govinda Diksita of Tanjávur 
wrote an important work on music called Caturdandiprakaàs ika. 
He was a disciple of Tanappacarya who wasa descendent in the 
scholatic line of Sarngadeva. His work analyses the basis of the 
persent day southern system of music and treats of its raga 
classification “The régas are arranged under seventytwo primary 
ragas called mélakartas with a large number of derivative ragas 
attached to each. This author makes use of the twelve semitones 
only in describing the raégas 267°’ 


Women were also well-versed in the two varieties of music 
Karndat and Desa. They were able to sing very sweetly and to 
play on the vind and such other musical instruments as the 
Ravanahasta. Raghunátha examined the proficiency of all of them 
and honoured them with Kanakaübhiseka. Some of the songs sung 
before him were designed by himself. The chief raégas that were 


sung were Jayamadgala, Simhalaiila, Jayanissaru ()) and 
Kacaccaritra. Some of the talas to which they were played were 
Ratilila, Turangdalila, | Raàngabharana, Anatigaparikramana, 


Abhinandana, Nandanandana and Abhimala 368, 





365. Svaramelakalanidhi ed. by M.S.Ramaswamy Ayyar, Intro, pp. XV-IXii; 
S.K. Aiyanrzar op. cift., p. 190. 
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CHAPTER IX 


AGRICULTURE AND LAND TENURES 


SECTION I 


Articles of Agriculture] Production 


Among the industries in India, by far the most important is. 
agriculture. Considering its present position it may be stated that it 
was and will continue to be the most important single industry of 
the country employing the greater portion of the Indian population. 
At the present day about seventy-five per cent of the population 
depend on agriculture for their livehbood. On the prosperity of 
the agricultural industry depends various things. The important 
Indian manufactures largely depend on large agricultural production; 
the purchasing power of the people depends on 1t; the Indian trade, 
both export and import, depends on it; and finally the soundness, 
of the finances of the Government of Índia largely depend on 
agricultural prosperity. 


Peninsular India has a peculiar physical geography. Like 
peninsular Italy, it is surrounded by sea on three sides. Along its 
western boundary runs a huge mountain chain which has influenced 
the climate and agricultural production of the peninsula. Along 
the east coast also runs a range of hilis culminating in the south in 
a knot of mountains-the Nilgiri hills. The general slope of the 
Deccan plateau is from west to east and many of the great rivers of 
South India therefore flow from the west to the east. The mountain 
chain on the west coast of the peninsula has the effect of arresting 
the lower strata of rain clouds and causing excessive rain on the 
seaward side of the coast. Comparatively little rain however, falls 
on the landward side of the range. Where the mountain range is 
not high, rain clouds are not checked in their eastward course. In 
tne central tableland covered by the modern districts of Bellary, 
Cuddapah, Kurnool and Anantapur, the rainfall is small and the 
heat in summer is great. 
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Among the agents of production, land is the most important. 
No clear information 1s available about the total area of land under 
cultivation inthe Vijayanagar Empire. Itappears, however, that 
there were extensive forests and uncultivated waste lands which 
could be brought under cultivation. Further, during certain periods, 
villages were depopulated and lands fel] out of cultivation largely 
owingto causes like unfavourable monsoon, unprecedented floods 
or even ihe taxation policy of the rulers, as a result of all of which, 
the people had at times to leave their villages and migrate to other 
places. The Vijayanagar Government realised the need for the 
improvement of the economic resources of the Empire and paid 
much attention to agriculture. This policy was pursued in two 
directions, by the formation of new villages and the extension of 
cultivation in the virgin soil and by the reclamation of deserted 
villages and lands. The kings formed new villages by clearing 
forests and bringing fresh lands under cultivation, and thereby 
increased the gross yield from land. Though such formation of 
villages in uninhabited places was largeiy promoted by religious 
motives-for many villages were formed and gifted away to Brahmans 
as Sarvamányams and to temples as Devadanas for the attainment of 
merit-it contributed much to the economic welfare of the people. In a 
place in the Mysore district, for instance, a local chief made a grant to 
certain persons to enable them to cut down jungle, erect a fort and 
cultivate the land.1 In order to encourage colonisation of fresh lands 
and to bring them under cultivation, the Government exempted thein 
from the payment of taxes for a specified period. When Krsnadéva 
Raya as said earlier constructed a big tank near Lis capital he gave 
his subjects lands which could be irrigated by the water from the new 
tank free for a period of nine years until they had made improvements 
to their Jandsasa resuit of which policy the revenue of the state increa- 
sed by twenty thousand paradaos.? The Government, besides them- 
selves bringing fresh lands under cultivation, encouraged private 
imtitiative in that direction. Krsnadéva Raya for insiance made a 
grant of one-fourth of the accukkattu land as dasabanda under the 
tank of Bali reddihalli (Anantapur District) to a certain Bali Reddi, 
for his having formed a new village, constructed at the place a temple 
and dug a tank, wells etc.? In 1416 a grant was made to a certain 





1. E.C., iii, Mys. 86. 
2. Scwell, op. cit., p. 365; Sce supra p. for other examples. 
3. 788 of 1917. 
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person under the following terms ; **We grant to you the tract of 


land bounded as follows ;—...... in Which you may cut down the 
jungle and form fields; and the rice lands under and in the area of 
the tank which you construct, dividing them into four parts...... in 


consideration of your having expended much money of your own 
and constructed the tank; three parts we grant*. Likewise, as said 
earlier, temples underiook, such reclamation work. A certain land, 
on account of its high nonirrigiable level was lying waste for a long 
time past overgrown with wild shrubs. The treasury of Tirumalisai 
Alvar, as mentioned earlier, purchased as ulavukani two pieces of 
land which belonged to a temple at Padaiparru alias Tepperumat 
nailar reclaimed and brought them under cultivation and leased 
them for two hundred params per year.5 


In order to encourage such reclamation, the Government 
granted important privileges which were highly valued then. During 
the days of Virupaksa a few taxes were remitted and some privileges 
were granted to those that colonised Narasimha Tirupati.9 


Similarly a certain Viraya, son of Basvaya of Kondanuür, was 
given a stone charter that, since a particular place had for a long 
time been uncultivated and uninhabited and had consequently gone 
to ruin overgrown with trees, he might cut down the tecs, fill up 
the ditches, renew the boundaries of the fields, rebuild the village, 
stock it with ryots, give out the land and collect taxes according to 
former custom.” Such instances can be multiplied. 


But from the observations of the foreign travellers who visited 
the country and the provenance of inscriptions bearing on the ques- 
tion. it appears that though agood part ofthe country had been 
brought under cultivation, there were still large stretches of land 
covered by dense jungles and rocky hills with barren soil, that had 
not been converted into agricultural areas. [It appears that the 
extent of land under cultivation was not as much as it is 
at the present day. However, the available evidence shows 
that land under cultivation in South India in the Vijayanagar 
days was generally fertile, capable of giving abundant crops. 
According to ‘Abdur Razzak, in Vijayanagar “most of 
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the land was tilled and fertile.8 Nikitin remarks that the 
agricultural land was laid out into fields and the ground well 
tilled.? Durate Barbosa observes that the kingdom of 
Narasinga was very rich and well supplied with provisions, and 
all the country was very fertile and brought under cultivation.!9 
and adds that it was ‘“‘the best part of India, saving only 
Cambaya.!! This same fact is echoed by Paes who observes that 
the dominions (the Vijayanagar Empire) were ‘‘very well cultivated 
and very fertile.!12°’ Referring to the route from Bhatkal to 
Vijayanagar he says that it was very fertile well cultivated and was 
rich in cattle.13  Muniz records that the area round Bankiptr was 
rich in seed plots and cattle breeding farms.!* This impression is 
confirmed by the inscriptions of the period which refer to the 
rearing of two or three crops in some places which could not have 
been possible unless land was fertile and had ample irrigation 
facilities. The different crops are referred to as the kar pasānamı 
and Kkadaippá. in the Kannada districts a piece of land capable of 
yieldiug one crop annually was known as betíu.!^ In certain areas, 
however, some lands do not appear to have been very feriile, the 
soil being *'poor and far from good for tilling!?. One also learns 
of the classifications of land into good, middling and badir. 


Though valuable information is available about different agri- 
cultural crops that were grown in tbe Empire, there is not sufficient 
reliabie data regarding the kinds of crops raised in particular areas. 
While the foreign travellers who visited the Empire, do give useful 
information about the different crops raised, their records are not 
definite as to the particular crops that were grown in particular 
arcas, or the extent of their cultivation. The inscriptions of the 
period also refer only to the kinds of crops raised on which certain 
rates of tax were levied. "Ihe following details may, however, be 
noted. 





8. Elliot, op. cit., IV. p. 105. 
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13. Jbid. 
14, Ibid., p. 386. 
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Rice being the staple food of the people, it was the principal 
crop grown on a large scale. While white rice was consumed by 
the richer classes, red rice (black rice according to Barbosa) was 
consumed by the poorer classes. Barbosa says that the latter was 
better and more wholesome than the white one.? Among the kinds 
of rice cultivated, he mentions girasal, aal, auavagas and paccar,' 
whiie the inscriptions of the period add kuruvai. Rice, being a 
typical monsoon crop, appears to have been cultivated in different 
parts of the Empire where facilities for the same were available. 
The Coromandel coast including the area about Pulicat, specialised 
in abundant rice cultivation, largely because of the fertility of the 
soil and the irrigation facilities avajlable in the area. The lands on 
the sides of the route from Bhatkal to Vijayanagar througn 
Honavar and Bankapür were well cultivated with plenty of rice?! 
According to Barbosa, the Canara coast contained many farm- 
steads where much rice was grown and exported to Malabar and 


Ormuz.™ 
Cereals: 


The cereals, such as wheat, barley, varagu and tina: occupied 
the second place of importance in agriculture, as they continue to 
do even today. Wheat according to Barbosa was grown on the 
Coromandel coast only on a small scale while much was produced 
in Gujerat and the area round Dabul.^ It was not so common 
as the other grains, since no one ate it except the Moors 
(Muslims)? Millet or Jowar which Paes calls “Indian Corn’ was 
also produced on some scale in the country? “Phe inscriptions of 
the period make a difference between the great millet and the 
ordinary millet.26 Next to these, pulses were produced, and among 
them were green gram, black-exam, Bengal-gram, horse-gram, red- 
gram, black pulse and beans." According to Paes the grains were 
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produced in great quantity because, besides being used as food by 
men, they were also used for horses since there was no other kind 
of barley. Sugarcane was grown wherever the soil was suitable 
and water was available. It was usually cut in summer? It is 
possible there were two kinds of sugarcane, the common variety 
and the thick one. Among the oilseeds that were grown may be 
mentioned gingelly, seasmum and castor.30 The important fibres 
that were produced, were hemp and cotton, The latter appears te 
have been cultivated on a large scale in the middle country where 
the red soil must have helped good harvest! Among dyes, indigo 
was cultivated in the west coast. The others were cinnabar. 
myrobalan and sandal wood. 


Spices : 


Spices were produced, both for consumption within ana 
export to foreign countries. They were also used with food as is 
being done even today. The most important of the spices produced 
in the country was pepper, particularly black pepper. ‘Phere 
appear to have been two varieties in it. Ordinary pepper and 
long pepper. Cinnamon, cloves and ginger were also among the 
important spices produced in the country. There were two varie- 
ties of ginger, the green and the dried, Some of the other spices 
produced in the Empire were cardamon, nutmeg, mace, mustard 
incense and aloes. They were largely produced in the west coast 
and exported to foreign countries where they were in grear 
demand. 


tarden Produce : 


Besides these. there were grown in the Empire mary kinds of 
garden crops like vegetables and fruit trees. Paes says that the 
country was filled with groves of fruit trees, on account of which 
abundant fruits were available everywhere and they were cheap.3e 


28. Sewell. op. cift.. p. 237. 

29. Amukia., IE, v. 70; See also Gribble. A History of the Deccan, I. p. $5. 

30. Sewell, op. cit., p. 386; E./.. vi, p. 232. 

31. op. cit, p. 386: E... vi. p. 232. 

32. Major, op. cit, p. 19. 

33. £.7.,-Vi, p. 232; Barbosa. X, pp. 188-89. 

34. E... vi. p. 232. 

35. Barbosa, 1, p. 203; Ti. p. 217: Rockhili, Notes, J'ounkpao, xvi. p. AZ 
Major, op. cit, p. 6; Ed., v1. pp. 234-335. 

36. Sewell, op. cit. p. 375 
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The fruit gardens grew “so closely to one another" thai, to Paes, 
they appeared to be a thick forest.57 Among the fruits grown were 
the bread-fruit, plantain, fig, citron, grapes, mango, orange, lime, 
lemon, pomegranate, jack fruit, cucumber, and many others.38 Paes 
says that there were plantations of mangoes, jack-fruit trees, 
tamarinds, and other very large trees behind the cities, towns and 
villages and formed resting places for merchants to halt with their 
merchandise.” In Vijayanagar itself. as a result of the provision 
for the supply of fresh water to the city by Krénadeva Raya, big 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards were made where lemons, oranges 
and roses were grown.:9 Besides these products, there were two 
more important ones, the cocoanut and the betel. The former, 
generally known to the foreign travellers’ as the Indian nut, was 
grown throughout the coast of India beside Ceylon. It was put to 
various uses, and helped the existence of many small by-industries 
in the local areas. Cocoanut was exported to Aden and other 
places.?! Besides, betel was grown in different places and used with 
arecanut by the people, both men and women.*? Among other 
garden crops were the arecanut, gali-nut, brinjals, garlic, onions 
and turmeric.+3 Flowers were required not only for worship of 
Gods in temples, but also for use by women.  Vijayanagar had a 
plentiful supply of different kinds of flowers. 


Thus it appears that almost all ihe crops that are now 
raised were raised even then. But to the agricultural products of 
those days have now been added some commercial and planter's 
crops, such as tea. coffee. groundnut, tobacco, potato, oats and a 
few others, 


SECTION II 
Irrigation 
The economic importance of rain in an agricultural! country 


can hardly be exaggerated. A year of drought means a year of 
scarcity, if not always of famine; and consecutive years of such 





37. Ibid., pp. 256-57. 

38. Major, op cit., pp. 18-19 ; Seweli, op cit., pp. 255, 353 and 375; Yar 
ihema, p. 120 : Mabaw, J/.R.A.S., 1896, p. 347. 

39. Sewell. op cit., p. 238. 

40. fbid., p. 312 ; see also p. 243 

41 Barbosa. l. p. 56. 

42. Major, op cit., p. 32 : Sewell, op cit., p. 242. 

43. £.1,, VI. p. 232. 
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drought in large areas mean widespread scarcity and famine, In 
fact, government budgets are adversely affected by a year of un. 
favourable rain. Further in a year of drought or insufficient rain. 
pools, tanks, etc., dry up in many cases, and the sufferings of 
people from want of drinking water become acute. Thus the 
paramount importance of irrigation in a country like India, 
throughout the greater part of which rainfall is uncertain, insufficient 
or unevenly distributed is very great; without proper irrigation, 
large areas of land in South India would lie permanently waste 
or could be cultivated only in years of exceptionally favourable 
rain, 


In India provision for the supply of water is considered an 
act of charity; and it is said that, as the water of a tank serves 
to nurture both movable and immovable creation on earth, even 
Brahma is nov able to recount the merit accruing from it.4 The 
Vijayanagar kings realised the importance of affording irrigation 
facilities for agricultural improvement.  Krsnadeva Raya says, for 
instance, that the extent of a State is the root-cause of its prosperity 
and that if it is small its prosperity would increase only when 
tanks and irrigation canals are constructed and favour is shown to 
the poor cultivators in the matter of taxation and services.45 ‘Phe 
Vijayanagar kings not only themselves constructed irrigation tanks 
and canals but also encouraged in different ways private initiative 
in this connection. 


Irrigation works may be divided into three main types, storage 
works or tank irrigation, river or canal and dam works and well and 
lift works. In the Vijayanagar days great attention was paid to 
storage works, dam or anicut works and the digging of wells, since 
the possibilities for new and large river irrigation were limited. In 
1369 A. D., Bhaskara Bavadüra, a prince of the first Vijayanagar. 
dynasty, constructed a huge tank with many sluices in the modern 
Cuddapah district (one of the famine-stricken areas in Andhra 
Pradesh) It is recorded that a thousand men were employed in the 
work, a hundred carts were used to get stones for the walls that 
formed part of the masonry structure and that it took two full years 


INCERTIS 
44, See £./., xiv, p .94 
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to finish the work. The dam was five hundred rekhudandas long 
eight reAnadaidas wide and seven nigh.4% This tank remains even 
to this day in a fairly good condition and use. Under instructions 
from Bukka H, the master of ten sciences, the hydraulic engineer 
(jalastitra) Singaya Bhatta led the river. Henne through a channel 
to the Siruvera Tank at Penugonila and gave it the name 
Pratapa Bukka Rava Mandala channel. About 1489, during the 
time of Narasimharáya Maharáya Saluva Narasimha a valley in 
the Anantapur district was converted into a tank and named 
Narasambudhi.48 In 1533 a big tank was formed from the river 
Arkkavati, which.itis interesting to note, still serves as the source 
of water-supply to the city of Bangalore.49 


The chronicle of Paes contains the following account of the 
construction of a big tank by Krsnadéva Raya near his capital to 
provide irrigation to the fields and supply water to the new city of 
Nagalapura founded by him. 


“The king made a tank there, which as it seems to me, has 
the width of a falcon shot and it is at the mouth of 
two hills so that al! the water, that comes from either 
one side or the other, collects there ; and besides this, 
water comes to it from more than three leagues by 
pipes which run along the lower paris of the range 
outside. This water is brought from a lake which 
itself overflows into a little river. The tank has three 
large pillars handsomely cared with figures; these 
connect above with certain pipes by which they get 
water, when they have to irrigate their gardens and 
rice fields. In order to make this tank, the said king 
broke down a hill which enclosed the ground occupied 
by the said tank. In the tank I saw so many people 
at work that there must have been fifteen or twenty 
thousand men looking like ants so that you cannot 
see the ground on which they walked, so many there 
were; this tank the king portioned out among his 
captains, each of whom had the duty of seeing that 
the people placed under him did their work and that 
the tank was finished and brought to completion" .59 


46. E.L., xiv, p. 97. 

47. E.C., x. Gb. 6. 

48. 710 of 1917. 

49. E.C., ix, N1, 31. 
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Referring to the construction of the same tank, Nuniz says 
that the Emperor was assisted in the work by Joao della Ponte, a 
Portuguese worker in stone, and adds that he made a bank across 
the middle of the valley so lofty and wide that ‘‘it was a crossbow- 
shot in breadth and had large openings’’. He made many sluices in 
connection with the tank and constructed many pipes to let out 
water when necessary. Asa result of this great irrigation work 
many improvements were made in the city and many rice fields and 
gardens were-irrigated. Nuniz says that the Emperor failed in the 
attempt in the initial stages and was told by some that his failure 
was due to the fact that the Gods were not pleased with him for 
which the blood of men, women, or buffaloes must be spilt and 
that therefore he offered a sacrifice of those prisoners in his Empire 
“who deserved death’’ at his hands.5! 


Likewise, the officers of government, private individuals and 
public bodies undertook the construction of tanks. Rayasam 
Kondamarasayya, the minister of Krsnadéva Raya, constructed two 
tanks, the Timmasamudra and Kondasamudra in the Kondavidu 
province." Penugonda Viranna, brother of Virüpanna, the tadlar 
of Vijayanagar dug up a spring and irrigation canal called Nutana 
Tungabhadra at the village of Modaya.* In 1441 one Mallanary 
of Udayagiri built a tank at the village of Mandanapati and granted 
some land for a flower garden5*. Vyāsarāya is said to have cons- 
tructed a tank called the Vyasasamudra. In 1486—87 the residents 
in and around Tiruvamatttr sold portions of their lands to the 
local temple treasury for the purpose of digging a channel from the 
river leading to the irrigation tank of the village.55 Likewise, wells 
were dug by private individuals and public bodies. 


As far as possible the state encouraged private initiative by 
making grants to the people or institutions that undertook the 
work; and such encouragement took the form of either dasavanda 
. or kattu kodage grants, according to which the person who under- 
took or executed the work was given a piece of tax-free land 
watered by the tank, canal or well which he excavated. The extent 
ofthe grant naturally varied with the importance of the work. 


po mad 
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Thus when one Harinidéva Vodeyar constructed a tank ata 
place in the Mysore district he was given a grant by Déva Raya IT; 
and when the tank was extended by him, another grant was made to 
him. A record of A. D. 1497 in the present Chittore district 
registers the grant of land as kattu kodage at Gundalahalli with 
certain stipulations about the rate of produce. The gift was by the 
sthanika of a temple to one Warasimhadéva for digging a tank in 
the village belonging to the Kadiri Laksminarsimha temple and for 
bringing the surrounding lands under cultivation. A portion of the- 
land was given to him as dasavanda." |n 1513 one Sovarya 
received a dasavand grant in consideration of his having constructed 
a tank. The Mahajanas of Bhüpasamudra made a kodage grant 
of wet land to a certain person for his having executed some work 
in connection with the big tank of the villagc.** 


Maintenance and repair 


The maintenance and repair of irrigation works are as impor 
tant as their construction. They include, among others, the proper 
maintenance of supply channels, removal of deposits from tank 
sluices and river and spring channels, repair of petty channels, 
guarding of dams and construction of ring dams at breaches. Great 
merit was attached to such work by the Hindus; and an inscription 
of 1413 A. D. states: “ʻa ruined family, a breached tank or pond, a 
fallen kingdom, whomsoever restores, or repairs a damaged temple, 
acquires merit fourfold of that which accrued from them at first.’’6° 
Work in this direction was done in a systematic manner. There is 
no evidence to show that any cess from land owners was collected 
ihroughout the Empire on a uniform scale to meet the cost of such 
kudimaramat (repairs to irrigation and drainage works which by 
local custom had to be performed by the joint labour of the village 
community) in the respective areas. But usually the ryots possessing 
lands very near the sources of water supply provided the necessary 
labour ata fixed rate for deepening the river beds or removing the 
silt, thereby giving rise to the custom of almaji.?l 


One of the very common methods of arranging for the mainte- 
nance of irrigation works was the provision of servants and necessary 


S6. E.C. ii My. 77 

357. 156 of 1933-34. 

58. 398 of 1896; E.. iv, pp. 268-269. 

59. 762 of 1917. 
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materials for such works. In 1367 provision for the maintenance 
of a tank in the Arasikere taluk was made in the following way. 
A buffalo man with his cart was appointed for it, and it was 
ordered that for oil, wheel, grease, crowbar, pick-axe, etc., every 
cart-load of the original tenants had to pay two taras and likewise 
every load of arecanuts, betal and oranges had to pay at the same 
rate.62 Fn accordance with the order of Udaiyar Dévarasa Udaiyar 
a certain Akkadéva arranged in A. D. 1446 for the annual clearance 
of silt in the tank at Tenmahadévamangalam with the vélikkulip- 
panam vasalkkulippanam and 2eriminvilaippanam and a small 
quantity of paddy on the cultivable land that were collected from 
the villages.63 About the same period in the same district, one 
Ganga Nayaka gave away the money realised by the sale of fish 
in the tank at Pükkunram for deepening the tank?*, In 1513 when 
two tanks in the Chennapatna taluk went into repair, a village was 
granted for their maintenance and it was ordered that six carts were 
to be kept, four for one, and two for the other for putting earth on 
the bunds every year and keeping the tanks in good condition.5^ In 
some places the income from tanks was utilised for their maintenance. 
Thus Dalavay Sevvappa Nayakkar set apart the income from the 
lease of fishery from the tank at Kodumgalir for deepening it.99 


Likewise, the local adminstrative bodies like the village assembly 
and the temple made provision for the upkeep of tanks. The local 
assembly of a village in the Mysore district consented to maintain a 
cartman for the proper upkeep of the tank at the place.97 It also 
acted as trustee of the endowment made for the maintenance of the 
tanks and met the expenses of the same, perhaps from the interest 
of the capital set apart for the work.68 Likewise, temples and 
private individuals helped in the maintenance of tanks. In 1591 the 
residents of the village of Nangunéri agreed among themselves to 


62. EC., v, AK. 115; see also ix, Bn. 80; xii. Ck. 5. 

63. 47 of 1933-34. Qeus ueob eurmersb (&5 LDl usi ey fl Desr 
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remove each a certain cubic measure of silt from the big tank at 
the place in return for a measure of pa si from the tank.99 


Whenever the tanks and other irrigation works had to be 
repaired, the work was immediately attended to. In A. D. 1396 
when an irrigation channel came to be blocked up, it was soon 
restored under the orders of Mallappa Vodeyar.79 A little earlier 
a chief provided that the property of those who died without heirs 
at Laksminarayanapura must be used for the repair of the tank at 
the place. In 1402-03, lands in some villages near Valuvir 
(Tanjore district) fell fallow on account of floods in the river Kavéri, 
which washed away the demarcation, bounds and silted up the 
irrigation channels, which led to the abandonment of the fields by 
the tenants. The Government soon restored the channels and 
boundary banks and rehabilitated the villages."?* In 1424 when the 
dam constructed across the river Haridra by Bukka Raya gave way, 
Naganna Vodeyar, the great minister of Déva Raya, got money 
from Cama Nrpala, the Commander-in-chief of the army and 
restored the dam.72 In 1450 when three tanks in the village of 
Kiliyanür had breached owing to a severe storm and heavy rains 
the local chief repaired them and built a sluice’. 


At times the Government remitted the taxes payable to the 
palace to help in the repair of the village tank. By 147] the 
village of Tiruvamattur had become depopulated; the local lake had 
become silted and the local temple and its walls had gone to ruins 
Hence the local‘officer remitted the taxes hitherto paid to the 
palace, such as the vibhuti kanikkai, jodi, Sulavari and rékai so that 
the village might be rehabilitated, the temple reconstructed and the 
breached lake repaired.75 Likewise private bodies undertook such 
work. At Tiruppanangadu the temple authorities of the place 
sold some of the temple Jands in order to repair breaches of the 
village tank because they had no funds and the lands under them 
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remained uncultivated for a long time.7¢ Similarly when a dam in 
a river breached and was ruined, the authorities of a temple made a 
grant of land to some Brahmans for restoring the dam so as to 
form a tank They were allowed to cut down the jungle, form a 
village, plot out fields and enjoy three parts of the income from 
the village and pay to the temple treasury tbe remaining one-fourth 
part. In such cases the temples expected the doneeto keep the 
tanks in geod condition and repair them whenever necessary." 


Charitable minded individuals also undertook such repairs as 
were necessitated by floods and other circumstances. According 
to a grant, for instance, Éttur Immadi Kumara Tatcarya laid the 
foundation stone for one of the twenty-three sluices of the tank at 
Tennéri when it had breached on account of a cyclone and built 
them. The breaches are said to have been so serious that the 
repairing work had baffled the attempts of all other people.?8 It 
may also be noted that a number of inscriptions of the Vijayanagar 
and later periods found in the Nellore district, record provision 
made for the proper maintenance of irrigation tanks by levying 
contributions of grain at the rate of one Kufica on every putti 
annually. The grain so collected was spent on the repair and 
upkeep of the tanks concerned.79 


As in the case of the construction of tanks, the government en- 
couraged such large hearted private effort in the maintenance and 
repair of irrigation works. In 1541 A.D. when the residents of 
Thirumadihalli repaired the three breaches in the tank in their village 
the government granted them one kandiiga of kairkódage??. In 
1636 when one Mekalabomma of a village in the Kolar district 
repaired the breaches in the tank in his village, he was granted one- 
fourth part of the wet lands near the breaches as dasavanda.9* dt 
was not however unusual for private individuals to bargain with the 
government in the matter of repairing breaches and ask for some 
benefit from the government. It was perhaps in such a spirit that 
when a tank in Sidalayanakote breached in 1554 A.D. some people 
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in the village made petition to the Mahdndyakdcarya offering to 
have the tank rebuilt if the lands under the sluice were granted to 
them.82 


When an irrigation work was made or repaired by more than 
one individual, it was usually arranged that the water from the 
source was to be enjoyed in proportion to the expenses incurred by 
the different parties. According to an inscription of 1410 A.D. the 
annual repairs and other expenses in connection with the wells and 
tanks, formed under the channel, were borne in the proportion of 
two-thirds bv the temple and one-third by the Brahmans and hence 
the water of the channel was to be distributed in the same propor- 
tion. 83 


Much care was taken to guard the sluices. A record of A.D. 
1468 mentions. for instance, ira madagu küval $éri, which was 
obviously a settlement for guarding the sluice at night.$* Disputes 
with regard to the necessity of an irrigation tank at a place or the 
proportion and turn of watér from a source to the ryots of neigh- 
bouring villages were sought to be settled amicably. When a channel 
was dug near Tirumalai by the authorities, the residents of the 
locality raised a serious objection on the ground that it was detri- 
mental to the interests of the village. Therefore the sthanatta@r and 
Yajnarasgar, the Adhikari, inspected the place, and finding that the 
objections were legitimate, stopped the further progress of the 
work.85 In 1406 A.D a dispute arose between the villages of Alattur, 
hamlet of Uttaramarür and Attiparru, a village nearby, regarding 
the supply of water from the local tank. It was settled among 
themselves in the presence of Mahdpradhani Arasgar Tipparàasar.85 
Similarly a record from Cellir of the time of Vira Narasingayya | 
Maharaya registers an agreement between the residents of three 
villages, Madaivilagam, Sillaiyür (Cellur) and Kandàdu regarding 
their respective rights for irrigation from the channel called Sada- 
*ivakona.87 Similar regulations regarding the supply of water to 
fields are recorded in a number of inscriptions of the period.5® 
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When lands were acquired by the Government for making irrigation 
works, the parties that parted with their lands were provided with 
others, apparently in compensation.8? 


About the irrigation policy of the Vijayanagar kings, Crole 
says: “Many of them (irrigation works) now abandoned or in 
ruins, evince the solicitude of those ancient monarchs for the exten. 
sion of cultivation even in tracts not favoured by natural position or 
the quality of the soil. Almost every catchment basin, however 
small, still bears traces of having been bunded across and in many 
instances this was done in order to secure a crop of paddy on a few 
acres of stony ungenerous soil, to which all the fostering care of the 
British administration has failed to induce cultivation to return. 
Large and more expensive projects were not neglected, Even some 
of them bear witness to the enlightenment of those Hindu kings, 
while the absence of scientific instruments in those remote times 
compels the astonishment of the beholder.’’99 Referring to the 
anicuts constructed in the Vijayanagar period, Major Henderson 
remarks: “The positions for the anicuts have been chosen with 
great judgment and the channels have been formed with consum- 
mate skill.9! Likewise the words of Sir Thomas Munro about the 
irrigation system under the Vijayanagar kings in the area around 
Vijavanagar may be noted. He says: “To attempt the construction 
of new tanks is perhaps a more hopeless experiment than the repair 
of those, which have been filled up, for there is scarcely any place 
where a tank can be made to advantage that has not been applied 
to this purpose by the inhabitants.’’92 


Section ill 
METHODS OF AGRICULTURE 
Boundaries of lands 


There is no reliable evidence on the size of the fields, whether 
they were economic holdings or not; but from the fact that the 
lands were measured very minutely for purposes of assessment by 
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the government,it may be assumed that the cultivated lands were 
divided into small plots, by well-marked boundaries, over which 
boundary stones were erected. These stones were marked either 
with the conch and discus or the vaémana or linga mudra.?? 


When the demarcation mounds between fields were washed 
away, as for instance by unprecedented floods, they were restored 
after the floods subsided to facilitate the affected Iand being brought 
again under cultivation.94 Whenever disputes arose between the 
owners of two adjacent fields regarding the boundary between them, 
the government interfered and settled the disputes and fixed the 
boundary according to old custom.?*? 


A curious custom followed in the Kannada districts for deciding 
disputes between the owners of two pieces of adjacent lands, was 
that the disputants were to set out with a 4andege (a pot of un- 
burnt clay) along the disputed area and to fix the line along which 
it was taken, for, if a mistake was done in tracing the boundary, 


then it was believed it broke. 


Process of Agriculture 


The processes of agricultural operations in the Vijayanagar 
days do notappear to have been far different from what they are 
now. We have a contemporary description by Barbosa of the 
cultivation of rice in the Vijayanagar Empire. His account is as 
follows: “All round they sow it in valleys and flats covered with 
water, for it is sown and reaped in water; they plough the land 
as we do with oxen and buffaloes yoked in pairs, and the 
ploughshare has a hollow in it wherein the rice is carried when the 
land is flooded, and as the share ploughs, the rice goes on settling 
down under water and earth, On dry land they sow by hand?7."* 
Varthema adds some more details. He says: “The men of 
Calicut, when they wish to sow rice, observe this practice. First 
they plough the land with oxen as we do, and when they sow the 
rice in the field, they have all the instruments of the city continually 
sounding and making merry. They also have ten or twelve men 
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clothed like devils and these units in making great rejoicing with 
the players on the instruments, in order that the devils may make 
that rice very productive.98 


The agricultural implements used by the peasants in those days 
do not also seem to have been different from those of our times, 
though direct evidence about them is not available. The plough 
was certainly in use as is indicated by many inscriptions Which refer 
to the measurement of lands in terms of the number of ploughs 
required to till them- Water-lifts appear to have been used in well 
Irrigation. But we have no clear description of the ploughing 
animals, except stray references to oxen and buffaloes used for the 
purpose. 


As said earlier, theme was difference between mafjai (wet land) 
and pusjai (dry land).?9? They were aiso known as nirnilam and 
Kollai nilami0o Jt was not unusual however for wet crops being 
raised on dry lands. fo wet wanjai cultivation there were generally 
two harvests, the Adr aud the pasanam. The season for the sowing 
of the kar began in May or June, and ithe harvest took place about 
December or January. Occasionally there was a third crop which 
was called the kadaippu. The crops raised in the pufijai land were 
called punpavir. Lands were distinguished from the point of view 
of the source from which they were irrigated, from tanks or rivers10L 
The variety and number of crops raised on land in a particular area 
depended largely on the soil, the facilities for irrigation and the 
monsoon conditions. According to John of Monte Corvino in the 
Coromandel “they sow and reap at almost all seasons, and this 
because itis always warm and never cold:’’.192 


The standing crops appear to have been watched by persons 
known as /Vüvakavüidis who were appointed for the purpose.109? 
They were remunerated by the grant of service inüms which were 
apparently called in the Tamil inscriptions kdakkuna@yaka 
yilagarnm 104 


98. Jones, Varthema, pp. 166-167. 

99. See supra. np. : also 91 of 1918, 
100. 324 of 1911, 

101. P.S.L., 362. 

302. Yule, Cathay, EFI, p. 51. 


103, £.C. iv. Cn. 45. The Nayakavaádi, wasa peon stationed in a village 
by the collector or landholder specially ta superintend the villages in their 
cultivation and see that the nroduce was not misappropriated or stolen; 
he performed also on occasions the duties of a watchman and a policeman. 


104. 28 of 1820; S.7.L., 1V, No, 531. 
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Labour 


Agriculture being the main industry in the country, a majority 
of the people depended on it. Among them there were two classes, 
one the landed employers, and the other, the labourers who earned 
their living by doing work on land. In the former class were the 
non-cultivating institutions like the temple and the marha and the 
individual landowners. In the latter class there were two Kinds, the 
hired labourers who were paid their wages and the farm servants 
who were in the nature of the villeins and serfs of medieval 


Europe. 


The hired labourers were taken in for seasonal work on 
land during seasons of transplantation and barvest and were paid 
daily wages either in kind or in cash or in both. A few inscrip- 
tions of the period refer to the hkatvinaikkudi*® who was a 
labourer hired daily as distinct from puyakkudi or pirakkugi,? 
or simply kudi. The kudis were connected with the lands as 
servants and they were in the nature of serfs on the soil. They 
generally belonged to the place being attached to and possessing 
an interest in the land, 'They had a permanent and inalienable 
right (kudikkGni) to cultivate the land.1% ‘“‘In some cases they 
were residents of another village who were induced to settle in 
the village and cultivate the lands therein by the concession of 
permanent rights therein, and who were given free sites in the 
village for building houses thereon; in some cases they were the 
residents of the village, to whom a similar right had been given 
in respect of the hitherto uncultivated lands as an encouragement 
to bring them into cultivation and a recompense for the trouble 
and expense involved in rendering them such: and in some cases 
a similar right had been purchased by tenants on payment of a 
consideration’’.9 The landlord usually enjoyed only ən over- 
lordship (melvüáram) right over land, and shared the income 
from it with the tenant in a proportion based on an agreement 
arrived at after having duly considered the nature of the soil 
and the kind of crop raised on it, The share of the Audi was 





105. 581 of 1893; S.J, v. 257. 

106. P.S.I., 687. 

107. Jbid., 737. 

108. A Manual of the Pudukkottai State, Vol. I, p. 138. 

109. S. Sundararaja Iyengar, Land Tenures in the Madras Presidency 
pp. 55-6; see also, Chingleput District Manual, p. 212. 
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known as the Rudivüram. According to a record of 1555.56 A.D. 
for example, one Aubala Raya was allowed to enjoy two-thirds 
of the produce from certain lands and was required to give the 
remaining portion (as mé@/varam) to the temple from which he 
purchased lands at  Alamüru.!? Whenever a piece of land 
passed from the hands of one person to another either as the 
result of a gift or sale usually the kudi or tenant in it also 
passed hands: and there was specific mention made of it so that 
he may not be dispossessed of his right on the specified land. 
Thus we get such expressions as kudinīingādēvadāna and kudi- 
ningüirai yili. ‘The former was a devadüna grant to a temple 
along with the kudis on the land while the latter indicates that 
it was a tax-frec gift but along with the kudis. In this system of 
agricultural serfdom the tenant had as much interest in the land 
as the landlord. There is no reason to think that the condition 
of these agricultural serfs was deplorable. About their condition 
in the west coast area Barbosa remarks: ‘The more partof them 
(the Thiyas) are slaves bound to the lands of the Nayres to whom 
they are assigned by the king that they may live and support 
themselves by the labour of those men” and again "'"Nayres 
protect and cherish them"*,U* 


The income from land was shared between the landlord and 
the tenants; and this system was known as the vüram.!!5 As 
said earlier, the mélvdram payable to the landlord by the tenants 
was usually in kind and was fixed at a rate, having regard to the 
nature of the land and the kind of crop raised on it. At a 
particular place in the former Pudukkottai State about the 
middle of the fifteenth century the produce from land was 
shared between the landlord and tenant in the following 


ratio : —— 144 
Varagu. Tinai, Sesamum + : + 
Pujai 4 : 1 
In another case it was SarivGram 1/2:1/2.2* in the 


Chingleput district about the beginning of the sixteenth centur 





110. 66 of 1915; supra, p. 

111. PS1., 714 e 819; 12 of 1893; 45 of 1922, 

112. Barbosa, li, p. 60 

113. 96 of 1918. 

114. P.SJ., 700. 
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ihe produce was shared between the landiord and tenant in the 


following ratio : —!* 


Produce from Kamuguvaittanilam 2 = 2 
Cocoanuts 3 : 3 


Before 1535-36 A.D., the mélvaram on areca, cocoanut, 
mango and other trees grown on the (firuvidaiyáttam lands of the 
temples at Kaéficipuram was three-fourths of the yield and the 
remaining one-fourth went to the cultivator, But when in a 
severe drought the trees withered, the tenants were asked to plant 
fresh trees and pay mélvdram in the reduced ratio of two-thirds 
on the yield of the plantations while in the case of sesamum, 
green gram and sugarcane, the rates obtaining in adjacent villages 
were adopted; and in cases where betel, plantain and other 
quick-vielding crops were reared side by side in the newly 
planted areca and cocoanut groves, the mélvdGram was fixed at 
three-fourths of the old rates!" A few years later in the present 
Nellore district when new channels were provided in a particular 
year certain terms were agreed upon, according to which the 
produce raised on dry fields was to be divided into four shares 
of which three were to go to the ryot and one to the state every 
year; and similarly the grain raised under the tanks was to be 
divided into three shares of which two were to go to the ryot 
and one to the state,!18 


It appears tenancy rights could be sold by their holders, In 
1548.49, some four individuals sold away their hereditary tenancy 
rights over half of the  Jands at XKambargudi to the loca! 
temple.!9 


Another kind of tenme under which iland was cultivated 
was the kuttagat or lease system,!? according to which land was 
leased out for a fixed annual rent usually calculated on the basis 
of the average yield for a number of years, The lease holder was 
required to raise a particular kind of crop on land for a specified 
number of years; but at the same time the lessor took care to see 
the the permanent interests of his land were not neglected by the 
lessee particularly -with regard to the levelling of lands, removal of 
shrubs, repairing of irrigation sources, etc. The Kuttagai payable 











116. 45 of 1890; SJ.I, iv, 368. 

1:7. 655 of 1919; Rep.. 1920, para 48. 
118. Nel. inss., I, Atm., 48. 

119. 106 of 1924. 
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to the landlord was in kind or in coin or both, as the case might 
be. The lease or kuttagai was at times called ulavu kaniyáksi. 
sometimes the  ulavu  küniyGksi was given in the cas- 
of new lands for being brought under cultivation., It usually 
consisted of a permanent lease of an uncultivated waste which 
the lessee was authorised to reclaim and settle, to grow crops 
wet or dry that suited him, including plantain, sugarcane, 
turmeric, ginger, areca and cocoanut and after doing this to pay 
the taxes in gold and grain.?! To that was also added the right 
of living on a piece of land belonging to the landlord kudiyie 
ruppu künwyüksi) It was not unusual that with regard to the 
kuttagay a progressive rate was fixed. Thus, as said earlier, when 
a particular person was given the village of Sembiyamangalam 
with wlavu kaüniyaksi (sight of cultivation) in 1514-15 A. D. he was 
required to pay ten panams and ten kalams of paddy in the first 
year, but in the fifth year it was raised to fifty panams and fifty 
kalams of paddy. Possibly during the intervening three years the 
rales of rent increased progressively.?? ‘The share of the produce 
payable to the landlord must have differed with the nature of the 
land, the kind of crop raised and the length of period for which 
it had been under cultivation. Unless there is specific statement 
in the document creating a lease to that effect, it would be 
hazardous to say that the lessee had any permanent right on the 
land held under lease. For instance, in the cases of the grant of 
ulavu kaniyadksi referred to above, it appears that there was no 
mention of the permanent nature of the grant of the right of 
cultivation, But there would be no reason to deprive a lessee of 
his land during the period’ of the lease, if he fulfilled the condi- 
tions regularly. 


According to another system of cultivation, the landlord 
carried on cultivation with the farm servants, In the present day 
this is known as panna: system. It appears that they are the 
persons mentioned in an inscription as kadamai iliyars (forced 
labourers or serfs)!?5 ‘They were paid generally in kind at a 
monthly rate. Besides, they were, as they are even now, allowed 
a piece of land to live on, and given small presents of cloth, 


121. 353 of 1912; Rep., para 56; see also 372 of 1912. 
122. 389 of 1912; see supra, p. 
123. P.S.L, 737. 
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paddy and cash on important religious and ceremonial occasions 
every year. 


Livestock 


Much information is not available about the supply of 
animal power for cultivation purposes. But the frequent mention 
of the plough naturally leads one to infer that there was available 
abundant livestock in the country. Besides, the preservation of 
waste and pasture lands in every village shows that much care was 
taken to provide pasture for the livestock. 


The foreign travellers give good accounts of some breeds of oxen 
which were yoked to carriage and used for drawing ploughs, 
Barbosa says that oxen, asses and small ponies were used as beasts 
of burden and as ploughing animals.124 Buffaloes were also used 
for ploughing purposes.125 Paes and Nuniz as also Varthema and 
Barbosa refer to the breeding places in the Deccan, besides places 
round about Dabul, Rosyl and Vingapor in which were many seed- 
plots and cattle-breeding farms.!?6 Sheep and goats were reared 
in many places and areas in Sonth India, such as Bhatkal, Kolar. 
Coromandel, Calicut, Onor, Rosyl, etc.!27 From Madhavacarya’s 
definition of v*sa as bull kept for impregnation it may be inferred 
that breeding bulls were also reared:?9 as they are done even 
today. 


It is not possible to calculate how much of manure was 
available. "Though there could have been in the Empire many 
cattle it is not likely that all their manure would have been used 
for the cultivated lands. For one thing, much of it would have 
been left as even today in the waste and pasture lands without 
being collected ; and for another, it is likely that a part of the 
manure collected was used as fuel on a large scale and burnt, thus 
leaving only a part of it to be spread over the cultivated lands. 





124. Barbosa, I, p. 200. 


125. fbid., I, p. 68; Sewell. op. cit. p. 259; Varthema, Travels, 
pp. 10 and 172. 


126. Sewell, op. cit., p. 386; Varthema, Travels, pp. 114 and 122, 
Barbosa, i, pp. 166 and 200. 


127. "Varthema, Travels p. 120; Barbosa, I, p. 200; Sewell, op. cit., 
pp. 259 and 386. 


128. Parasgaramadhaviya, III, p. 268. 
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Village Self-sufficiency 


It is usually said that the best manure for land is the personal 
supervision of the landlord; and one of the questions Connected with 
the problem of rural reconstruction in the modern day is the one 
relating to absentee landlordism. In the Vijayanagar days the 
evils of such absentee landlordism were well realised and much 
anxiety was felt by the landlords to have lands very near their 
places of occupation. For instance, when the village of 
Siyrayanallür granted to the temple of Kolavamana Perumal was 
found to be “far away" other lands were granted at Sikkil, a 
near place, in return for the original gift. 129 "The community was 
also anxious that outsiders must not get any benefit by the 
purchase of lands in its village. As noted earlier, the residents of 
the village of Mangatlu in the Chingleput District made an 
agreement among themselves, **that any owner of land (in the 
village of Mangadu) (desirous of) selling (his land) must sell it toa 
land-owner within that village and not to any outsider, nor could 
he give even as dowry (Stridhana) lands in the village to an 
outsider.’’130 They were equally anxious to see that ownership of 
property did not pass from one community to another. Thus in 
1474 A.D. the people of Malavalli in the Mysore district made an 
agreement among themselves that if any one among the shareholders 
(who were evidently Brahmans) mortgaged or sold his share to 
Südras, he should be put out of the Brahman community and such 
share must not belong to that place, so that it would lose its right 
to water and other common benefits. 13! The villagers wanted to 
be so exclusive that outsiders found it very difficult to get land for 
cultivation in the villages. They probably feared that in such cases 
local labourers would not get land for cultivation which would lead 
to agricultural unemployment in the village. Hence difficulties 
were placed by the villagers in the way of outsiders taking up 





129. 100 of 1911. 


130, 354 of 1908; Rep., para 67 (wrmami_ige) swr  mibiflso 
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cultivation in their villages. For instance, the following rule was 
made for the cultivation of the rice lands at Honganur: “If in 
addition to the resident ryots, any important resident in the 
neighbourhood plough (these) he may do so in accordance with the 
patte granted by the Mésanikdra, | Párapatyagaára, Gauda, and 
Sénübóvd; not according to the same rule as the resident ryots. If 
any one setting at naught this order is not prevented at the time by 
the Karanika of the Cavadi and the Gauda and Sénabéva they will 
incur the guilt of slaughtering cows, etc.’’!%2 


Another instance of the anxiety of the villagers to be exclusive 
is provided by the prevalence of a rule in some places that the 
sugarcane grown in a particular village had to be pressed out for 
juice only in the village in which it was grown.13$ This not only 
points to the isolation of the villages but also to their self- 


sufficiency.134 


But the idea of the isolation of the villages must not be pressed 
too far, for there is evidence to believe that the villages, 
individually and in groups, came into close contact for various 
purposes. Administrative arrangements, holding of frequent fairs, 
trade movements and the migrations of people from one place to 
another tended to break the isolation of villages to a considerable 


extent. 


Rural Credit 

The temple, which played an important part in the economic 
life of rural population, usually maintained a treasury of its own 
and received deposits of money from the people. The temple 
treasury, besides, served the rural public by offering them credit 
whenever they were in need of it. The people who instituted 
festivals and services in the temple usually deposited a particular 
sum of money in the temple treasury; and from the interest on such 
deposits the expenses of festivals and services were met. It was the 
general practice to utilise that capital for the 1mprovement of tanks, 
channels and other irrigation sources in the temple villages, raise or 


ESPERE QR NEPOS 
132. Ibid., iv, Cn. 38. 
133. 103 of 1918; Rep., para 69. 


134. See Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent 
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increase the production from such land, and with the income got 
thereby, meet the expenses of the stipulated festivals and services. 
Thus rural agricultural credit was provided by the indirect 
method of the institution of festivals and services in temples by 
pious devotees.!35 When, however the temple was not able to get back 
the amount it had lent, it purchased the land of the debtor to the 
extent necessary to clear off the arrears. According to an inscrip- 
tion at Ssvalar in the former Pudukkottai State the authorities of 
the temple at the place had lent three hundred sarkkara panams 
to the Zravar of T&enüru Vadapparru who had taken the amount 
for the payment of kanikkai. But since they could not pay back 
the money borrowed they sold some land to tbe authorities of the 
temple. 136 The temple at times even sold away a [portion of it 
lands, the proceeds of which were utilised for the repair of breached 
tanks when the people were not able to do so.1?7 


Yield from land 


The productive capacity of land either wet or dry depended on 
the fertility of the soil and the required supply of water. Good 
wet lands were usually found on the ayacuts of the best tanks. The 
accukkaftu lands which were the same as the manavari or rain-fed 
lands of the Madras State were of an inferior type which could not 
compare favourably with the wet lands in many parts of the 
Empire. It is difficult to get even a rough idea of the general yield 
of lands in the Empire on account of the paucity of evidence on the 
subject and the diversity of conditions prevailing in the different 
parts of the country. In some inscriptions we are merely told that 
particular villages yielded a given annual income in money, and in 
such cases it is not possible to form an idea of the grain income 
from a unit of land, for we do not know, for one thing, the area 
of the cultivated land in the village, and for another, we have no 
knowledge of the price of the grain produced on the land. Such 
statements in the inscriptions of tbe period that ten villages yielded 
an annual income of five thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
rékhai pous or two and a half villages yielded an annual income of 
four hundred rekhai pons do not help us much in estimating the 


135. See T.T.D.I., V, Nos. 10, 15, 25, 34, 59, 86 etc. 
136. P.S.I., 723; see also 733, 
137. 241 and 251] of 1906; Rep., 1907, para 53. 
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average yield from  land.138 Madhavacaraya, however, while 
writing a commentary on the text of Parasara, assumes as seen 
earlier that the average out-turn from land was twelve times 
the seed sown.!3? 


In South Canara a piece of land capable of yielding one crop 
annually (a bettu asit was called) required two mude of paddy 
caleulated at thirty ballas (each balla being equal to two seers 
generally) as seed for sowing purposes.119 It may be noted tliat for 
an acre of wet land of average fertility in the Tanjavir district at 
the present day a kalam (twenty four Madras measures) of seed is 
required for sowing purposes. About 1430 the assessmertin paddy 
on one véli of wet land in the Tanjore district was fifty kalams of 
paddy besides other taxes amounting to about twenty pavams. The 
assessment on a véli of uncultivated waste (just brought under 
cultivation) for forty kalams of paddy and about eighteen panams 
of other taxes, while that on a véli of Kkadaippu land and land 
irrigated by baling water was twenty kalams of paddy and ten 
panams of other taxes.1*1 If we take that the assessment on wet 
land as recorded in the inscription conformed to the recommenda- 
tions of Madhavacdrya, i. e., one-fourth of the yield, then we may 
suppose that the yield from the average wet land in the Tanjavür 
district in the fifteenth century was not far different from what it 
is now, for it was about two hundred Ka/arns. 


Value of land 


The part that land played in the economy of medieval South 
India can hardly by exaggerated. Services to the State were usually 
remunerated by assignments of land, the income from which the 
servants could enjoy. Persons were honoured with grants of tax 
free land as ināms or sarvamünyams. Land was taken in lieu of 
non-recoverable debt, and dowry was, in many instances, paid by 
gift of land. Thus the demand for and the use of land for ever so 
many purposes show that it had great value in the medieval 
economy of South India. In the face of such clear evidence 
the remarks of Baden Powell that under Hindu Governments in the 





138. T.T.D.!., V. Nos. 125 and 129, 
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Dekkan and in the South, the ryot was not allowed to sell his land 
and that it may be questioned whether as a rule it had any market 
value requires revision,142 There is no clear evidence about the 
price of land in the period except from occasional references to it in 
inscriptions. Some of them refer to it in terms of the annual rent 
payable on land, some refer to it in terms of the taxes fixed on it, 
while some refer to it in terms of its area. The inscriptions range 


over a long period and the price of land indicated by them varied 
considerably, 





E ee ee a ee eee 
Reference Date Place Unit Price Remarks 
HLD NEM M MCN EN ee NND ES ERN RR ttt e 
E.C., vii, 1368 Shimoga 5 times the 

Sk. 282 


value of the 
annual rent. 


S.I.2.i, No. 72 1374-75 N. Arcot 32 kümnis 40 pons 
M.E.R. 350 & 1382 2/3 shares of 400 paxams and 
359 of 1923 2 villages 500 panams 


1/3 shares of 200 payams and 
the same 2 250 panams 


villages 
E.C., vi, 1408 Kadur 6 villages 500 varahas 
Kp. 52 
£.C., vi, 1403 Kadur 3 cities 150 honnu&üs 
Kp. 53 
£.C. viii, 1404 Shimoga 3 villages 250 pons 
T1. 104 
E.C., vili, 1409 Shimoga price fixed 
T1. 134 by arbitra» 
tors. 
E.C., viii, 1415 Shimoga Khandiga 15 hanas 
T1. 176 
E.C., vi, 1427 Koppa 30 saleges 85 varahas 
Kp. 27 
A.S R., 1Y, 1427 Chingleput 1925 kalis 125 pagodas Kuli measur- 
p. 149 ed by the 
measuring 
rod of 32’ 
long. 
A.S.R.,1v, 1429 Chingleput 2000 kulis 115 pagodas —do- 
p. 151 


142. The Indian village community, p. 424, 
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Remarks 


————— ——— A —— i — PS SU M 
274 of 1897 1435 Chingleput 2000 kulis 300 panas —do- by 
12? kal. 
27 & 28 of 1446 Tirunelveli 2 màs 630 panamys 
1912 
E.C., ii, 1458 Mysore Land yield- 400 pagodas 
Sr. 89 ing 40 pagodas 
M.A.R., 1499 Coimbatore 1 sallage 4 pons 
1918, 
p.i21 
E.C., vi, 1509 Kadur 30 khandis 120 gadyanas 
Kp. 21 of land 
118 of 1904 1564 Tiruneiveli 12 kolagas 60 pagodas 
EX. AN, 1559 Mysore 1 khandüga 20 honnus 
Yl .28 
M.A.R. 1916, Sri Ranga land vield- 78 varühas 
p. 104 Kadur ing 78 khan- 
dugas. 
E.C.,iv, 1628 Mysore a village 212 varühas 
Yd. 34 








Marketing of Goods 

. One of the important inducements to agricultural operations is 
the facility for the sale of the goods produced. This subject wil 
be dealt with in detail in the section on foreign trade, but it may 
be noted here that there was great demand for the raw products of 
the country and facilities for their sale existed in the Vijayanagar 
Empire. Rice, for instance, was exported to important places in 
Arabia and Ormuz,143 besides to Malabar.144 Wheat, as rice and 
millet, was in demand in Melinde in Africa, 145 while. cocoanut was 
exported to Aden and Ormuz.146 As for internal consumption, 
these articles were sold in Santes or fairs which were held either 
weekly or at periodical intervals in many places in the Empire. At 
important places, like Vijayanagar itself, fairs were held every day 
in different parts of the city.!47 In order to induce merchants to 
bring goods to the market, concessions were shown in the matter of 
taxation of the articles that entered the place for a particular 
period. In one case grain entering the fair wholesale was exempted 
from the payment of all dues for a year.148 


143. Barbosa, I, pp. 64 and 188. 
144, Varthema, p. 192. 

145. Barbosa, I, p. 23. 

146. Ibid., Y, pp. 55—55, 92. 
147. Sewell, op.cit., pp. 255-56. 
148 E.C., Sg x,1.12, 


SECTION IV 
SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE 


Systems of Land Tenure 


In a mainly agricultural country like India the first thought 
which persents itself to a student of the agrarian system of the 
country is the question of land ienures on which depends to a very 
large extent the land revenue of the Government. Theories regard- 
ing Iand tenure are at the present day of great practical importance. 
A study of the systems of tenure and the question as to with whom 
the proprietorsbip of the soil rested at a particular period, has to 
be made, more with the available evidence for the particular 
period than with the help of theories on such subjects pronounced 
from time to time. What great jurists and lawgivers like Manu 
Narada, and Kautilya thought about them may not be equally good 
for later periods. "Therefore for a knowledge of the systems of 
land tenure in the Vijayanagar period, the contemporary sources 
have to be carefully studied. 


Proprietorship of soil 


A very important feature of one’s right to a particular piece of 
land is his power to dispose it of. As Elphinstone truly says, 
“property in land seems to consist in the exclusive use and absolute 
disposal of the products of the soil in perpetuity, together with the 
right to alter or destroy the soil itself where such an operation is 
possible. These privileges, combined, form the abstract idea of 
property which does not represent any substance distinct from 
these elements. Where they are found united there is property and 
nowhere else.":49 From the available evidence one is led to think 
that the ryot in the Vijayanagar days was in absolute enjoyment of 
the cultivated lands which were not in the possession of the king. 
He could not be ejected by the government, so long as he paid the 
fixed assessments and fulfilled his obligations. The state's share of 
the produce was due to the protection it afforded to the people. 
Wilson's description of the limitations of the titles of the king over 
‘she land which is classical may be quoted here. He observes : 
**He (the king) is not lord of the ‘soil’, he is lord of the earth, of 
the whole earth of kingdom, not of any parcel or allotment of it; 
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he may punish a cultivator for neglect, in order to protect his 
acknowledged share of the crop; and when he gives away lands and 
villages, he gives away the share of revenue. No donee would 
ever think of following such a donation by actual cccupancy; he 
would be resisted if he did. The truth is that the rights of the 
king are a theory, an abstraction; poetically and political!y speaking, 
he is the lord, the master, the protector of the earth (prithivipati, 
bhumiswara, bhümipa) just as he is the lord, the master, the 
protector of men (narapati, nareswara, nripa). Such is the purport 
of the common title of a king; but he is no more the actual 
proprietor of the soil than he is of his subjects; they need not 
have his permission to buy it or sell it or to give it away, and would 
be much surprised and grieved if the king or his officers were to buy 
or sell or give away the ground which they cultivated.” 159 


A reference to the highly valuable opinion on this question of 
Madhavacarya who wrote a commentry on the Jaiminiya Nyaya- 
mālā may not be out of place here. Commenting on the text of 
the work, ‘the mahabhumi, the public land, is 1t an object of gift...... 
the king may give it away because he possesses it; the kingdom is 
the king's only for tbe sake of protection, and hence it should not 
be given away ^, Madhavacarya observes: 


‘< But doubts may arise. When an all powerful king gives away 


every thing he possesses, at the commencement of the Visvajit 
sacrifice, is he to give away the màáhaábhumi which is inclusive of 
paths for cattle, highways and tanks? (The doubt arises because) 
the earth is wealth, vide the s;mr'i which says: ‘The king may claim 


the property of all except that of the Brahmans’. 


* We reply: the Smrtis enjoin that the king’s sovereignty 1S 
meant to punish the wicked and to protect the good. No, the earth 
is not the king’s property. But it is the common property of all 
ihe living beings for them to enjoy the fruit of their labour. There- 
fore though he (the kiog) has the right to give away that portion of 
the land that is not common (public-asédhirna) he cannot give 
away the mahabhumi ".191 About the private ownership of the soil 
in the Malabar district, Sir Charles Turner remarks: *' The Hindu 





150. Mill and Wilson, 4 History of India, I, p. 211; see also 
495 
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Law not only recognised the sale of land and the inheritance of 
land all in complete ownership; subject except where held by 
Brahmans to the payment of the king’s due; but also recognised a 
multiplicity of forms of mortgage,  ......... others to the actual 
ownership  ...... they point to an ownership of the soil as 
complete as was enjoyed by a freeholder in England".::? These 
Observations are as much applicable to other parts of South India. 
The fact that the proprietorship of the soil rested with the people 
is borne out also by the frequent purchases of land made by the 
kings and their feudatories for providing for festivals and services 
jn the temple by making endowments for the samoe.153 


‘Thus the kings recognised the right of the People for the 
proprietorship of the soil?” The property of the father was usually 
inherited by the son, or failing him by the nearest kinsman. This 
is well borne out by a few inscriptions which record the respect 
paid to private ownership of property. An inscription from 
Shimoga says for instance.  '* If any one in your village dies without 
children, brothers or other posterity, all their jewels and property 
whatever it may be, we will distribute among claimants of the same 
gotra as the deceased ............ Moreover we will not take as 
forfeited to the palace the property of those who are childless’’.154 


Complete proprietorship of the soil meant the eight-fold rights 
of possession. These are nidhi, niksepa, jala, pasdna, aksini, dgami 
siddha, and sadhya which may be translated as deposits of buried 
treasure, water, stones, the aksini, that may accrue, that which has 
been made property (?), that which may be made property (?), and 
augmentation. Such rights were at times known as divya bhoga 
Svamya rights or asta bhoga tejah svamya.15> Such proprietorship 
was also called at times kaágiyaksi. 156 


This does not mean, however, that kings did not possess any 
lands. They possessed lands which in course of time were increased. 
There are 1nnumerable instances of extensive alienations of tax-free 
lands and villages by the kings and their viceroys. Here there were 





152. Minute on the Draft Bill relating to the Land Tenures of Malabar 
17 and 23. 


153. 538 of 1929-30. 

154. E. C. viii, Ng. 5. 
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two kinds of grants the right of the king over the soil and complete 
ownership of the soil. It is only in cases of the latter type that 
that the king had the complete right, both kudivaram and 
melvaram, over the soil and enjoyed its possession. But if the 
king wanted to make to a person or institution, a grant of the 
full possession of a village which was already in the possession of 
private individuals then he had to purchase it from the persons 
concerned and make a grant of the same. Otherwise he could 
make a grant only of his right over the soil. These apart, the 
uncultivated wastes also belonged to the king who made grants of 
them to people with free occupancy rights with a view to induce 
them to settle in such kádarambam or dry areas. Thus we get 
instances where the donees were permitted to cut down the jungle, 
from fields and introduce cultivation.t5" 


The kings had absolute and unlimited ownership rights over 
royal villages or bhandüra gramas.'58 An inscription records, for 
instance, that Mallikarjuna Maharaya made over to the officer of 
Svāti the village of Laksmi sagara which belonged to the royal 
estate in order that it might be populated.159 The existence of 
royal estates Or demesnes is also referred to by foreign chroniclers 
like Nuniz.199 Commenting on this Sewell observes: ‘‘Fhe system 
is well-known in India where a prince holds what are called khas 
lands, i.e., lands held privately for his own personal use, and benefit 
as distinct from lands held under him by others, the revenue of 
which ought to go to the public purse''!9?. At times lands escheated 
to the king for one reason or another.19? When a particular person 
was excommunicated for some offence and lost-his caste, his property 
was forfeited to the king.163 "Thus there existed side by side with 
villages in which the people were the proprietors of the soil, royal 
demesnes and estates, besides unoccupied lands of which the king 
was alone ihe proprietor. 


Land Tenures 


Cultivable land was either occupied or lay waste. The waste 
lands included hills and jungles besides the plain areas. The 
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occupied land that belonged to the State may be classified under 
two heads :— 


1. The bhandüra or kara or revenue villages, and 


2. lands alienated to others for some purpose. 


The latter head again admits of a two-fold classification based on 
the nature of the alienation. One was of a beneficial nature made 
in the name of religion and charity without the expectation of any 
service from the donee while the others was done in consideration 
of service rendered or expected of the one in whose favour the alie- 
nation was made. The religious impulses of the rulers resulted in 
numerous grants to temples and mathas while their respect for 
learning made them make gifts to Brahmans and other learned men. 
Such assignments of Jand made by the king and his subordinates in 
the name of religion anid charity were usually from the lands that 
belonged to the king or his subordinates. Public service was largely 
remunerated in those days by assignments of lands or land revenue 
instead of payment in cash. Further in the days of incessant war- 
fare a large army was required ever ready for wars and a body of 
feudal men-at-arms or n&yakas was called into existence by grants 
of land in proportion to their importance and the number of 
retainers they were expected to bring to the field. 


Beneficiary tenures (religious) 


The beneficiary tenures of a religious character may be classified 
under three heads in accordance with the person or institution to 
whom the grant was made: 


I. Brahmadeya, 
2. Devaddina or devadaya, and 
3. Mathapura lands. 


The brahmadeya was a grant or perquisite appropriated to 
Brahmans. The grants were in the form of small lands or whole 
villages, made usually in recognition of a Brahman's scholarship or 
to enable him to impart regular religious or secularinstruction to 
others. lf it was for the latter purpose, the grant was usually known 
as srotryam,'6*  bhaitavrtti,195 or adhyayanavrtti,199 
nec ————— 

164. E.C. vii, Sh. 71. 
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scholars were honoured by the grant of villages. Thus Mallikarjuna 
Raya honoured one Aditya Raya a Brahman scholar, learned in 
the Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, and the six systems of philosophy with 
the grant of a village.!97 "The Vijayanagar inscriptions are replete 
with instances which show that such grants were made very oíten.'68 
There were two types of such grants, the mdnyams and the sarya- 
münyams. While the former were subject to a small quit rent, the 
latter were usually immune from the payment of any tax to the 
government, Even in sarvamünyams there were, as said earlier, two 
types of tenure, one ékabhogam19? and the other the gana  bhogam 
or agrahüáraá tenure.1"79 


The devadana or devadaya or tirunimattukkani lands were those 
granted to temples for carrying on daily worship and festivals." 
The mtahüpura172 lands were those granted to the mathas for their 
maintenance, promotion of study and spread of their respective 
theologies. Some of them granted to S'aivacárya mathas were at 
times known as saivaácárya ksetras173. All these were subject to the 
payment of a small quit rent unless otherwise specified in the grant. 


Service tenures 


Service tenures may be classified under two broad heads, viz., 
military and civil. The most important of the military tenures was 
known as the navankara or amaranayaka tenure. Dr. Maclean 
defines an amaram grant “as a grant,of land by the prince or 
poligar on condition of service generally military or - police.''!74 
According to this system prevalent in the Vijayanagar Empire the 
king divided the country into provinces and districts and granted 
each of them to a nobleman on terms of military service. The 
n&yakas, as these holders of military fiefs were called, ruled over 
the territories granted to them in return for which they made a 


167. £.C., vi, pg. 69 

168. C. P.7 of 1922--23 etc. 

169. Rice, Mysore Inss., No. 135 
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fixed financial contribution to the Government and maintained for 
the king a specified number of troops.1%5 The lands held by the 
amaranüyakas were sometimes known as amaramagamniV'6 or 
or amaramüügali.i"* 


Persons holding certain offices in the villages which required. 
permanent and continuous service, were remunerated by grant of 
lands. Such were the viliage servants, the goldsmith, potter, barber, 
astrologer, carpenter, physician and others. 


Performance of specific services was remunerated by the grant 
of land under the umbalige or umbali tenure. An umbali has been 
taken to mean a rent-free land granted to persons for public 
services.178 ‘These were probably known also as manya umbalis,179 
The umbalis to which we get reference in the inscriptions are the 
dandege umbali, garadi umbali and sgattige umbali. The exact 
nature of the tenure under Which these umbali grants were made are 
not known. But the following umbalis may be noted. A dandege 
umbali or palaki umbali was a grant of rent-free land for the upkeep 
of a palanquin or for making arrangements for carrying the king's 
palanquin.!99 The garadi umbali was a rent-free land for the 
maintenance of gymnasium.!81 Likewise ihe $ortigi umbali appears 
to have been a grant of rent-free land for the maintenance of an 
umbrella, apparently for the king.182 Likewise the kudaimdnyam 
was a piece of rent-free land granted to persons who had perhaps to 
hold the umbrella over the king.183 


in the Kannada districts grants of land made for a particular 
purpose were known as kodage, or at times as Kudangai. The 
inscriptions of the period make frequent reference to kodage like 
ratta kodage, nettara kodage and sutta kodage. Ratta kodage or 
ratta kuda^gai was a piece of rent-free land given to the family or 
those who were unjustly killed in battle.139* Nettra kodage was a 
piece of rent-free Jand granted for service rendered in the battle-field 
at the cost of life. It was granted usually to the close relations or 
those that fell in battle.'85 The nesara kodage referred to in an 
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inscription was perhaps the same as neitara kodage 186 The 
udirappatti was also of this type.18? The exact nature of the surto 
kodage is not however clear, though there are occasional references 
to it.198 The dayirya kodage was probably a rent-free land for 
some brave service either in war or in the cow raids which were 
pretty frequent in the  Vijayanagar days. The tenure of the 
mukhasa villages was of a special character. We hear, for instance 
that a whole village was held by an individual in return: for which 
he was required to maintain horses for the Kking.!5? 


The work of the supply of water to the villages was usually 
remunerated by the grant of nirkuli sarvamányam 1% The kakku- 
nayakayilagam and the kavalkani were probably different names 
given to the same tenure by which the duty of policing was 
remunerated. 1% 


pen LR 
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CHAPTER X 
INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


SECTION I 


INDUSTRIES 


Though agriculture was the main industry in the country there 
were others also, both rural and urban, which supplied many of the 
wants of the people. A good number ofthem were widespread 
throughout the Empire, though one cannot be sure that all of them 
were worked on a commercial scale. But one thing may be said: a 
comparative study of the industrial position of South India in the 
Vijayanagar period with that of Europe of the same period leaves 
the general impression that ** in the matter of industry, India was 
more advanced relatively to western Europe than she is today." 
The industrial organisation of the country in the Vijayanagar period 
was so widespread and the consumable products were made in such 
abundance that the country was as a whole self-sufficient. Most 
people needed very few foreign commodities for their daily require- 
ments, the articles of merchandise that were imported from forcign 
countries being mainly horses and elephants used in the royal courts 
and wars, besides a few others. The ordinary people did not have 
much to get from foreign countries for ihe articles produced in the 
country met their ordinary requirements. Thus production was 
self-sufficient in that period, though modern economic theory may 
not approve the ideal of economic self-sufficiency but would favour 
international trade and the economic interdependence of the 
different countries. 


For purposes of convenient study the industries that thrived in 
the Vijayanagar Bmpire may be classified under certain important 


heads : — 





1. See Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, pp. 155-56. 
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Agricultural manufactures 
- Mines and metallurgy 


Handicrafts 


A W Mom 


. Textiles and 


5. Fisheries. 


f. Agricultural manufactures 


The articles of consumption made of agricultural production 
were many and entailed different processes. One of the most impor- 
tant of the agricultural manufactures was sugar. According to Bar- 
bosa, it was in a powdered condition, for the people knew “not how 
to make it into loaves and they wrapit up in small packets as itis im 
powder". He estimates that an arroba? of this sugar was worth 
about two hundred and forty reis. But referring to Bhatkal, 
Varthema says that there was available at that piace “a great 
abundance of sugar candied according to our manner".? Besides 
sugar of this kind, palm-sugar or jaggery was also manufactured in 
some plaees. It was yellow in colour and coarse, made from the 
palm sap. On account of its sweetness it was in great demand in 
the country. The industry is now fast dying out, except for its 
preparation on a small scale in some stray places. The inscriptions 
€f the period refer to the sugarcane mills in some parts of the 
Empire.5 But there is no evidence of the existence of flour mills 
even on a small scale. 


Oil was produced from raw agricultural products like cocoanut, 
gingelly, sesamum, and castor seeds. The oil mill or press, known 
in Tamil as sekku was usually made of stone or wood and was 
worked with two bulls. The vàániyars or cettis who plied this 
industry were subjected to a tax known as sekku kadamai. 


An important agricultural industry was that of dyeing of 
which Barbosa speaks; among the dyes the most notable was 
indigo which was available in the west coast, particularly in the area 





2. The arroba may be taken as 28 ]bs.; 240 refs were equal to Ssh 
7d, of modern English money. So the powdered sugar sold at 2 
11/28 d. per lb. (Barbosa, 1, p. 288, fn). 
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round Chawl.^ Myrobalan, which was a kind of dried fruit used 
in the west for dyeing purposes, was available not only in the 
Coromandel, but in the west coast adso.” 


The cocoanut tree was important for the many industries thay 
depended on it. Among them that of the cocoanut oil has been 
veferred to above. The other articles that were produced from it 
svere coir, toddy, paim sugar, mat, umbrella, brushes, etc. Coir 
was made from the brushes of the cocoanut. It had to undergo 
different processes for being reduced into its shape. It was so 
strong and durable that the planks making the ship were closely 
sewn together with coir without the use of iron nails. Toddy was 
extracted from the cocoanut as well as the palm saps. This was 
the wine of the country And was in large demand.&8 According to 
Barbosa in Malabar the Tuias (Tiyas) were engaged in the prepara- 
tion of wine.? The toddy drawers were subjected to a tax.!? 
Jaggery and palm sugar were also produced from the products of 
the tree. The palm leaf was used for making mats. Barbosa 
gives a vivid description of the other uses to which the various 
parts of the cocoanut palm were put. He says: *'Fromthe leaf of 
the tree they make many things, in accordance with the size of the 
branch. They thatch the houses with them, for . ......... no house 
às roofed with tiles save the temples or palaces, all others are 
thatched with palm leaves, From the same tree they get timber 
for their houses and firewood as well, and all this in such abundance 
that ships take in cargoes for export".!:! They also made charcoal 
from the cocoanut shell close to the kernel,12 and it was used by 
goldsmiths. The leaves of the fan palm or the palmyra were used 
for writing on as paper.1?3 


2. Mines and metallurgy 


An important non-agricultural industry that was connected 
with land, was mining. Though some of the important minerals 





6. Barbosa, l, b. 161. 

7. E. I. vi, p. 232; Major, op. cit., p. 29; Barbosa, I, pp. 188-89. 
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were imported from foreign countries like Ceylon which was rich in 
*precious Stones, red, green, and yellow”, pearl fisheries, garnets, 
jacinths, cat's-eyes and other gems, Pegu, which supplied rubies, 
topazes turquoises and some precious stones such as hyacinths, and 
Babylonia which supplied emerald,!4 amethysts and some other 
soft sapphires were found in the rivers in Malabar.15 Besides, an 
important mineral that was mined from the earth was diamond. It 
was obtained from íhe mines in the Kurnool and Anantapur 
districts and particularly Vajra Karur. Nuniz says that 
Adapanayaque, the lord of the country of gate, paid to the king 
forty thousand pardaos every year and that he had to hand over to 
the imperial treasury all diamonds above twenty mangelins in 
weight-about twenty-five carats.16 Gracia de Orta who visited the 
country in 1534 A.D. says that there were two or three rocks in 
Vijayanagar which yielded many diamonds. He also found another 
diamond in the Deccan.!? Linschoten observes as follows: ‘* They 
(diamonds) grow in the countrie of Decam, behind Ballagate, by 
the towne of Bisnagar, wherein are two or three hilles, from 
whence they are digged, whereof the King of Bisnagar doth reape 
great profitte; for he causeth them to be straightly watched, and 
hath farmed them out with this condition, that all diamonds that 
are above twenty-five mangellyns in weight are for the King him- 
self.^*18 Nikitin mentions different varieties of diamonds. According 
to him, one was sold at five roubles per * parcel’, another at ten; 
a kind of diamond was sold for two thousand pounds weight of 
gold per /okot while the Kona diamond was sold at ten thousand 


pounds of gold per /okot.1? 


Besides these, there were available many imitation diamonds. 
Barbosa says: ‘‘In India also are fabricated false diamonds, rubies, 
topazes and white sapphires which are good imitations of the true 
stones ......... These stones show no difference from the true save 
that they lose their natural colour and there are some, of which 
one half has the colour of a ruby and the other half of a sapphire 
or topaz; some really have these colours mixed, they bore them in 
the middle and thread them on two or three very fine threads, and 





14. Barbosa, II, pp. 217-26. 
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then call them cat’s eyes. Of those which come out white they make 
many smali diamonds which differ not at all from the true, save by 
the touch of those practised therein’’.20 In the kingdom of Calicut was 
found a kind of sapphire which was pale and fragile, very dark and 
blue in colour and only shone in the air.?! As said earlier the 
Government had sucha large collection of diamonds that they 
maintained a separate diamond treasury.?? 


Next to diamond the important article that was mined was 
gold. Gribble observes that in the whole of the Deccan, from 
Mysore up to the northern limits of Hyderabad, there were valleys 
which were rich and fertile and throughout the whole extent of 
which, from north to south ran a belt of gold bearing quartz 
which must have been,extensively worked.?5 Traces of what in 
mining language is called she old men are even now found at three 
or even four hundred feet beneath the surface in Mysore. Where 
the work has been carried to a point beyond which the old men 
could not go, the yield of gold is said to be so great that they 
** rank among the richest gold mines in the world ". According to 
legend the city of Vijayanagar was founded at a spot where it was 
revealed in a vision that there was a hidden treasure. As Gribble 
truly says, ‘it is a strange thing that throughout the whole of 
Indian history we frequently find the foundation of a new city or 
dynasty connected with the finding of a hidden treasure ............ 
it is exceedingly possible that these hidden treasures were in reality 
mines, either of gold or precious stones, the existence of which 
was kept a profound secret. "?* There can be little doubt that the 
kings derived much revenue from these mines. 


Sewell gives a description of the use of quicksilver in 
gold mining. He says that the miners made a selection of 
the most likely looking pieces of the broken quartz and after 
washing them, reduced them to a fine powder with a heavy stone 
roller. The powder was washed and burnt and after the sulphur 
had been released a small globule quicksilver was introduced to 
take up the gold. The mixed up mercury and gold were tben 
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placed on a heated iron plate. Then the former escaped in the 
shape of vapour, while the latter remained in a pure state.25 In the 
days of Jordanus gold was obtained in India the Less, the name 
given to the area covered by Sind and India along the coast as far 
as some place to the north of Malabar. The Vijayanagar 
Sovereigns had such a large accumulation of gold that a separate 
gold treasury was maintained by the Government.29 


Another metal, that was mined, was iron. It appears that the 
iron produced in the Empire was enough for all the demand for it, 
both internal and foreign; and there were many ships with iron that 
left the Indian shores. Iron mines were largely found in the 
modern Mysore State.?7 Besides, tron was produced by smelting 
black sand and earth in channels from hills. The ore so collected 
was smelted in a kind of furnace ora large fire stand called hommal. 
It is interesting to note that the digging of such ore was taxed in 
proportion to the quantity of iron made.?8 


Among the other minerals that were dug from earth were 
sulphur and copper. Salt, being an article in great demand, was 
produced on a large scale both in the sea coast areas and in the 
inland territory. Some inscriptions refer to the making of salt in 
the country.2® In the inland country salt was made from saline 
earth. There were definite rules made by the Government to 
control the removal of such earth and the making of salt. The 
earth was spread on the surface of pans and water was let into 
them and allowed to evaporate in due course. After the complete 
evaporation of all the water, salt remained in crystals in the pans 
which were collected and marked. The manufacture and sale of 
salt were subjected to taxation. In tbe former, the unit of 
taxation was the saltpan while in the latter the unit was the salt 
bag.30 


The metal articles that were made in the Empire leave on 
us the impression that their production was marked not only by 
artistic skill but also by a large variety. There were many crafts- 





25. Antiquarian Remains I, pp. 224-25; see also Appadorai, Economic 
Condittons in Southern India., 1000-1500 A. D. II, p. 467. 


26. 380 of 1912; E. C., viii, TI. 172. 

27. Sewell, op. cit., p. 388. 

28. Rice, Mysore Gaz.i,p 548. 

29. 41 and 46 of 1919; E. C., xi, Mk, 8 and 9. 
30. E.C., v, Cn. 174: EI, vi, p. 232. 
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men, who had specialised in metal work. The more important 
among them were the jewellers, silver smiths, workers in ivory, 
carpenters and others. Though many of the articles produced 
were of artistic excellence, it appears that they had only a narrow 
market, and satisfied the needs of only a fews, like temples and 
the court besides people who could afford them. The poores 
people could not have afforded the luxury. Further, such 
handicrafts appear to have been localised in a few important places, 
such as a pilgrim centre, a market place or administrative head- 


quarters. 


Metal articles consisted of (a) jewellery (b) weapons of war 
and (c) household articles. 


(a) Jewellery 

The articles produced were of various kinds, for different types 
of them were required by different kinds of institutions and classes 
of persons. The jewellery articles used in temples were many and 
varied and among them were diadems, single neckrings, double 
neckrings, chest ornaments, worshipping paraphernalia, golden 
prabhavalis and others.?! A large number of articles of jewellery 
were demanded by the Vijayanagar court; and every foreign traveller 
who visited Vijayanagar was struck by the variety and costliness of 
the jewels used by the court. Besides, many people also used costly 


ornaments, 3? 


(b) Weapons of War 

The soldiers, horses and elephants were equally well decorated 
with costly jewels. The foreheads of the horses and elephants were 
covered with gold or silver plates set with many precious stones, 
The cavaliers had both sides of their armour gilded.33 The weapons 
of warfare were many and among them were swords, bows and 
arrows, daggers, battle axes with shafts, muskets, blunder-busses, 
javelins, Turkish bows, bombs, spears, and fine missiles, short swords 
and poignards which were in girdles. The bows were plated with 
goli and silver and the arrows were kept feathered.3* Besides, 
Jarge shields were used by the soldiers which avoided the necessity 
for any armour to protect their body.** 





31. 35 of 1891; 150 of 1924; 180 of 1922. 

32. See Elhot, op. cit, iv, p. 113, sewell, op. cit, p. 273. 
33. See Sewell op. cit.. pp. 276-77. 

34. Ibid, pp. 275-77, 304-328. 

35. Ibid., p. 328. 
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(c) Household Articles 


Among the many household articles were different kinds of 
vessels which were usually made of copper.?9 Copper was also used 
on a large scale for minting coins.37 But in the court, as said 
earlier vessels like basins, bowls, stools, ewers and others were made 
of gold and silver; the rooms themselves were covered with silver 
plates and gold wire.?3 The bed room in the palace was furnished 
with seed-pearl work. Ivory was used not only for ornamenting 
articles made of metals, but also for making articles themselves. 
Nuniz refers to bedsteads made of ivory and inlaid with gold.39 
The sword hilts, according to Barbosa, were inlaid with ivory.4¢ 


3. Handicrafts 


Besides the manufacture of such metalarticles there were 
many handicrafts which flourished in the Empire. To take up first 
the wood handicraft. "Though there was available plenty of wood 
in the country we are not sure if there was much furniture used by 
the people, in spite of the observation of Barbosa that there were 
good houses well furnished, and that in the front room of the houses 
there were many shelves.41 Even in the palace, the kings appear 
to have used only cushions and carpets in their court in preference 


to furniture.42 


Vehicles of transport such as carriages and palanquins were 
made of wood. The use of bullocks for purposes of conveying 
goods and men from place to place presupposes the existence of 
such wheeled carriages. Paes says, while referring to a road at the 
capital, that through it passed ‘‘all the carts and conveyances 
carrying stores and everything else.’’43 Inscriptions also refer to 
the existence of carts in Vijayanagar44  Palanquins were used 
by the nobles, which privilege they enjoyed by virtue of the position 





36. Barbosa, I, p, 204. 

37. Ibid. I, pp. 160 and 191. 

38, Sewell, op. cit, pp. 369-70 ; also 285, 289. 

39. Ibid. p. 285, 286, 290. 

40. Barbosa, l, pp. 141-144. 

41. Ibid. pp. 147-148. 

42. Elliot, op, cit, IV, p. 120, Purchas, His Pilgrims, p. 120. 
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they held in the Empire. Nuniz says: “All the captains of this 
kingdom (Vijayanagar) make use of litters and palanqueens. These 
are like biers and men carry them on their shoulders but people are 
not allowed to make use of litters unless they are cavaliers of the 
highest rank and the captains and principal persons use palanqueens. 
There are always at the court where the king is, twenty thousand 
litters and palanqueens’’.*5 There were in the palace itself many 
palanquins for the use of the members of the royal household.*9 
Some heads of religious institutions like mathas enjoyed the 
privilege as also a few who were specially permitted to dosc. There 
appear to have been different kinds of palanquins such as 
those used on ceremonial occasions and ordinary ones.4? The 
latter seem to have been used by the common people. 


Wood was also used for the construction of ships for naviga- 
tion purposes. The ships and boats were of different kinds. Big 
boats were made of palm trunks sewn together with threads, and 
were of great burden. Besides, there were small boats for rowing 
like bargantins or fustas; **these were the most graceful in the 
world, right well built and exteremly light.'':5 Besides there were 
ferry boats and basket boats in the different parts of the Empire. 
The catamarans were also largely used. 


Leather goods 


We do not know much regarding the manufacture of leather 
goods, though the foreign travellers who visited the Empire saw 
some people wearing shoes. Nicolo dei Conti says that the people 
wore sandals with purple and golden ties.49 Barbosa also speaks 
of the rough shoes used by the people.5° Paes describes the shoes 
in the following words: ‘‘ The shoes have pointed ends, in the 
ancient manner, and there are other shoes that have nothing but 
soles, but on the top are some straps which help to keep them on 
the feet. They are made like those which of old the Romans were 
wont to wear as you will find on figures in some papers or 
antiquities which come from Italy ’’.51 But it appears that only 
the rich people wore shoes. Paes observes: “The majority of 
the people, or almost all go about the country barefooted.’ 
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Nikitin and Varthema speak in the same strain.5?  Bucklers also 
appear to have been used by the people. 


Pottery 


The potier's industry seems to have been largely a rural but 
wide-spread one, as it continues to be even today. The general 
poverty of a majority of the people made them use coarse pots 
made by the potter for their household articles. Though the 
polished variety of pottery might have also been known, the 
industry as a whole was unprogressive and did not advance beyond 
catering to the primary needs of the people who wanted them. 
The potter was an important servant of the villages and in return 
for his services received some remuneration ‘‘ either in allotments 
of land from the corporate stock, or in fges, consisting of fixed 
proportions of the crop of every farmer in the village *’.54 He was 


subjected to a tax.''?? 


Masonry 


The building industry was a flourishing one in the period 
particularly in urban areas. Though the masses appear to have 
lived only in houses of mud or reeds roofed with thatch, the 
others, the middle classes, aristocrats and royalty lived in houses 
built of bricks. The houses of the nobility are said to have been 
after the fashion of those of the king; and there were many Streets 
at the capital, for instance, with rows of such houses. Besides, the 
construction and renovation of temples and the execution of 
irrigation projects in different parts of the Empire kept the building 
industry active. Particularly in the construction of temples many 
craftsmen were employed. The mason built the temple; and the 
sculptor executed the beautiful sculptures and bas-reliefs while the 
painter beautified the building with excellent drawings and pain- 
tings. The construction of buildings gave encouragement to the 
subsidiary industries of brick-laying and quarrying.5? It is 
interesting to note that for the construction of temples granite stone 
was brought from distant places even if it was not available in the 

53. Major, India, p. 12; Vartheme, p. 114. 
54. Wilks, Historical Sketches of Mysore, I, pp. 73-74. 
55. 59 of 1914, Rep. 1915, para 44. 
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vicinity. Engravers also received some encouragement since they 
were required to engrave inscriptions on the walls of temples, which 
were the public Record Offices of those days. 


4. Textiles 


The Textile industry in the country was an important one. But 
the internal demand for textile goods was conditioned by the 
climate of the country; for, on account of the dry and hot climate 
of the Empire the ordinary people were content with minimum 
cotton clothing, and so very little wool was used.57 About the 
centres and methods of textile manufacture in the country we have 
very little information, for the foreign travellers who give us some 
idea of the trade in such articles are satisfied with mentioning the 
articles that went in fer foreign trade, while the Indian writers on 
the subject usually do not give useful accounts of them. 


Cotton was manufactured on a large scale at Kan-pa-mel, a 
city 167 miles from Calicut and identified with modern Coimbatore. 
Both at that place and in the surrounding area a kind of cloth, 
chili (chih-li-pu) was made and was sold for eight or.ten gold pieces. 
Besides, raw silk was prepared for the loom, dyed in different 
colours and woven into fine cloth with flower pattern and made up 
into pieces of four to five feet in width and twelve to thirteen feet 
in length. Each such length was sold for one hundred gold pieces. 
On the east coast Pulicat was a great centre of textile manufacture 
where were made large quantities of printed cotton cloths ** worth 
much money in Malacca, Peeguu, Camatra and in the kingdom of 
Guzarate and Malabar ".59 Around Goa much cotton was grown 
out of which very fine cloth was made,?? and in the country round 
Bodial, (Budehal in the Chitaldrug division of the Mysore State) 
was made cloth of flax (linen).?1 Cotton thread itself was on sale 
in the modern Guntur area.9? Lace was in demand and worked 
in looms.9? The different communities that were engaged in the 
textile industry were the Kaikkolas, Saliyas and occasionally the 
Pariahs, the last of whom, in all probability, served the needs of 
the members of their community.9* 
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The tailoring industry was also in existence, though the climate 
of the country did not require much dress for the people 
generally. The tailors catered to the requirements of the middle 
classes of the society, who, it cannot be denied, had a fascination 
for elegant dress. Reference has been made to the pana (sectarian 
division) of the vastraraksakas (tailors) who constituted one of the 
eighteen divisions of society.95 


5. Fisheries 
A word about fisheries. Fishery gave occupation to a good 


section of the population. The city of Vijayanagar got fish from 
rivers in large quantities.6¢ In Malabar the fishermen paid four 
per cent daily on dried fish while they were not taxed on fresh fish ; 
it was therefore ‘ good cheap " and some fishermen were very rich 
and well off.9? In the west coast some people lived in the winter 
season “on nought but fishery ’’.68 Linschoten observes: “ Fish 
in India is very pleasant and sweet ", **crabs and crevishes are very 
good and marvellous great that it is a wonder to tell ", ** there are 
also good shads and other sorts of fishes... . . also musckles and 
such like shell fishes of many sorts, oyster very many, specially at 
Cochin."799 The Government got revenue by leasing fishing rights 
in tanks to individuals. The sum so realised was used in a majority 
of cases for the maintenance and repair of such sources of fishery. 


Method of Production and System of Payment 

Regarding the production of articles, different methods appear 
to have been followed. Some general characteristics of medieval 
industries may be noticed here. The first thing that strikes ene about 
them is that they were primarily a handicraft system, the processes 
of manufacture being usually simple, utilising only crude and 
inexpensive machinery. Another feature of the system was that the 
unit of the industry was the family, at times reinforced by a small 
body of outside helpers. The industry was in the household stage 
and centred round the craftsman, who produced articles in his own 
place and brought them to the market for sale. Inscriptions refer 
to taxes on the manaikkudaiyár and parradai'?? which indicate the 
existence of such small handicraft industries. It was usual under 
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system that the master craftsmen who were known as acaàryas!! 
had a number of apprentices working under them. The crafismen 
were able to get the raw materials nearby and it was only very 
rarely that they imported raw pr.ducts for manufacturing purposes 
from a long distance. Thus the division of labour was ‘‘ along 
lines which were longitudinal rather than transverse ", and the 
individual workers carried through the whole work of manufacture 
from the acquiring of the necessary raw materials to placing the 
manufactured articles in the market. Naturally therefore the 
output of the medieval manufacturer was considerably small con- 
sidering the time taken and the number of hands employed. Another 
important aspect of the medieval industrial organisation was that 
it was stable. Since the manufacturer produced his articles only for 
the locality, and since there were no appreciable and frequent 
changes in the fashions of the people and the consequent fiuctua- 
tions in the demand for goods a good balance was maintained 
between supply and demand. There were no alternating periods of 
boom and depression. Further the medieval handicraft workers 
produced only for local small-scale consumption largeiy owing to 
the lack of the means of speedy and cheap transport. 


At times communities of workmen migrated to places where 
trey could get work. The Saurastras, for instance, were immigrants 
to Vijayanagar and Madurai in search of habitation and employ- 
ment. Likewise the Pattunulkaras were the weavers who migrated 
to Madurai and found employment there. The temples encouraged 
the settlement of weavers in their precincts and promoted the 


weaving industry. 


Besides, a large number of workmen depended on State patron- 
age and received daily wages Barbosa says that when the workmen 
came to begin any work they received a certain quantity of rice to 
eat and when they departed at night they got a fanam each.72 This 
account is confirmed by Nuniz who describes the system in 
Vijayanagar as follows:  ** He (the king) has one thousand six 
hundred grooms who attend to horses and has also three hundred 
horse trainers and two thousand artificers namely blacksmiths, 
masons and carpenters  ...... These are tbe people he has and pays 
he gives them their allowance at the gate of the 


every day; 


palace’’.7° 





71. Ibid. 
72. Barbosa, ll, p. 99. 
73. Sewell, op. cit., p. 381. 


SECTION II 
ARTICLES OF TRADE 


The prosperity of a country depends largely on its trade. The 
Writings of the foreigners who visited South India give some 
glimpses of its vigorous trade in the Vijayanagar days. Their accounts 
regarding the trade of the region bear out with remarkable furce the 
words of Gibbon that the *' objects of oriental traffic were splendid 
and trifling, " thus showing that there was_no great change in the 
course Of the foreign trade of the country during the Vijayanagar 
period. 


imports 

The articles that went into trade during the period may be 
brought under two heads, imports and exports. Though the 
country was fairly self-supporting during the period she was in need 
of certain kinds of foreign goods to meet the demands of particular 
classes of people. 

The foreign goods that were in demand may be classified under 
some broad heads: 


(a) Necessaries of the Government. 
(b) Raw and finished materials and. 


(c) Luxuries. 


(a) Necessaries of the Government 


In this class may be mentioned gold and.silver that were 
imported from outside. Though some quantity of gold was mined 
in the country itself, much was imported to meet the needs of 
coinage and display. Gold was imported into India from Aden, 
Melinde, Ber bera in Africa and from China. Silver was imported 
from the East also."* Quicksilver, tin, lead, copper and iron were 
some other articles that were 1mported in some measure. 


There was great demand by the government for elephants and 
horses which played an important part both in the wars of the 
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period and for royal paraphernalia. The countries which supplied 
elephants were Ceylon and Pegu 75 The king of Ceylon who 
appears to have had amonopoly of the elephant trade, sold them to 
the merchants of the Coromandel coast, Vijayanagar, Malabar, 
Deccan and Cambaya, who went there to buy them.76 The best 
among the trained elephants were then worth a thousand ora 
thousand five hundred cruzados while some others cost four or five 
hundred according to their training.77 Abdur Razzak says that 
Deva Raya II had more than thousand elephants ‘*‘ lofty as hills 
and gigantic as demons ".78 According to Paes, Krsnadéva Raya 
had eight hundred elephants attached to his person.79 Besides the 
animals were kept in large numbers by the provincial governors also 
for military purposes. Though elephants were available in North 
India the reason why the Vijayanagar kings imported them largely 
from Ceylon is not clear. Perhaps there weretwo reasons for it: 
for one thing, the Ceylonese elephants were of a better breed; and 
for another, the existence of the Bahmani Sultans who were on 
inimical terms with the Vijayanagar kings stood in the way of the 
import of the animals from North India. Elephants were also bred 
at the capital. Abdur Razzak says that between the first and second 
enciente of the city and between the northern and western faces, the 
breeding of the elephants took place.79 


Another animal that was imported from outside was the horse 
which was in great demand both for State paraphernalia and for 
military purposes. As said earlier the Carnatic horses were weak 
and lean and not able to bear fatigue and hence the kings were 
keen on having a regular supply of good horses from foreign 
countries.89 At the beginning of the sixteenth century more than 
two thousand horses were imported from Arabia alone.81 Til] 
about the commencement of the century the horse trade was largely 
a monopoly of the Muslim merchants of Ormz, but later it passed 
on to the Portuguese. 82 
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(b) Raw and finished Products 


Among the different raw products that were imported were 
spices like cloves, cardamom and cinnamon which came from 
Sumatra, Moluccus and Ceyion. They were in large demand on 
account of their better quality as compared with those produced in 
the country.5? Malacca, Java, Borneo, China and Bengal exported 
to the Coromandel in Moorish ships many kinds of spices and 
drugs among which were aloe wood, camphor, frankincense, pepper 
etc.84 Borneo and Sumatra supplied a good part of the camphor 
needed in tbe Empire. It was so much esteemed in South India 
that it was *' worth its weight in silver. They carry it in powder 
in cane tubes to Narsyngua, Malabar and Daquen’’.85 ‘*One 
pound weight of camphor from Borneo is as dear as a hundred 
pounds of China camphire. But the Indians who knew how to mix 
them, adulterate the best, as they do all other merchandise being as 
dexterous at that work as any people in the world; so that one 
must be very cunning, and have a great deal of experience not to 
be deceived ".56 Lac, water melons and sandal wood were got 
from Java. Opium was imported from China.87 The perfumes 
that were imported into the country were saffron, rose water, and 
musk, the former two from Jedda and the last from Ava.88 The 
metals that were imported were copper, quicksilver, gold, silver, 
lead iron and tin. The places that supplied these articles were 
Jedda, Aden, Mecca and a few others.89 


Finished articles like brassware from China were in demand by 
the Muslims. Good varieties of scarlet cloth, camlets, taffetas and 
silk were imported at Calicut from Jedda, Aden and other places. 
Silk was imported from China also9®°, Among the articles of mer- 
chandise that went every year from Goa to Vijayanagar, were 
velvets, damasks and sathens, armesine or Portugal and pieces of 
China.?!  Velvets came from Mecca also.?2 
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(c) Luxuries 


The articles of luxury that were imported were precious stones 
which were in great demand by the royalty and nobility. Though 
some kinds of pearl were produced in the country itself, several 
special varieties were imporied from outside. Among them were 
precious stones brought for sale from Pegu, Ceylon and Ormuz, as 
also pearls and seed pearis. The precious stones circulated in the 
country more freely than elsewhere on account of the great esteem 
in which they were held. Ceylon also supplied rubies, sapphire- 
garnets and cats’ eyes,93 Tin was imported from Tennesserim. 


Exports 


From the quantitative point of view South India appears to 
have exported articles in excess of her imports. The countries to 
which they were sent were Persia, Arabia and the coast; of Arabia 
in the west and China in the east. Besides, there was active com- 
mercial intercourse between Ceylon and South India as also 
some coastal towns in North India. The articles that were exported 
from the country may be grouped under three broad heads :— 


(a) Food products, spices and drugs 
(b) Metals and 


(c) Manufactured goods 


(a) Food products, spices and drugs 


The most important food product that was exported to foreign 
countries was rice. It was available at Melinde, Aden, Ormuz and 
some other places in the west and Ceylon in the souih and 
was generally of the black variety which was comparatively 
cheap.?? It interesting to note that though Malabar exported rice 
to Ceylon and other places, it itself imported rice from Manga- 
lore.95 About the export of rice Barbosa observes: ‘‘Many ships 
from abroad, and many as well of Malabar, take in cargoes thereof 
and (after it has been husked and cleaned, packed in bales of its, 
own straw, all of the same measure to wit, each bale containing 

9,. Barbosa, i, pp. 202-03. 
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four alqueries and a half and worth from a hundred and fifty to 


two hundred reis) take it away". Ormuz had a supply of white 
rice .96 


The next important article that was exported was sugar of the 
powdered variety. An arroba of it was worth about two hundred 
and forty reis.°7 The other important foodstuffs that were expor!ed 
were wheat and millet.98 Cocoanut or the Indian nut was 
exported from the ports of the west coast to places like Aden and 
Ormuz.*? 


The dye stuffs that were shipped included cinnnabar, henna, 
indigo, myrobalan, the last of which was available in large quanti- 
ties at Bhatkal and the Malabar ports!09, Sandalwood and teak- 
wood both as wood and as plank were sent to foreign countries 
from the west coast. 101 


Among the other articles which were in great demand in 
foreign countries in the west and east were spices and drugs. 
Pepper, particularly of the black variety, was an article that was 
produced for export to foreign countries and for consumption in 
the country itself, for it was used for dressing food.19? The pepper 
produced in the west coast was of an excellent variety and was in 
large demand in different countries and was exported from such 
ports as Cochin and Calicut. !*?* Likewise were cloves, ginger and 
cinnamon. The first among them appears to have been imported 
into the country from Java, the Nicobar islands and the Moluccas 
to be exported to countries in the west. 194 Ginger Was grown in 
large quantities in the west coast and exportedto foreign countries. 
There were two broad varieties of it, the green ginger and the dried 
ginger, both of which were in demand. The process of drying it 
was to cast ashes on it and expose it to the sun for three days by 
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which time it would become dry. 195 Ginger was shipped from the 
ports of Calicut, Cannanore, and Mangalore to countries like 
Persia and Yemen. 199 Cinnamon was a product largely ot the 
west coast though a better variety of the article was imported to 
Malabar from Ceylon to be re-exported to foreign countries. 


(b) Metals 


The important metal that was exported from Bhatkal to foreign 
places like Ormuz was iron.!?7 Among the precious stones shipped 
to countries like Arabia were carnelian, cats'eye, garnet, pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires, giagonzas, amethysts, topazes, chryso- 
lites and hyacinths. *°8 


(c) Manufactured goods 


The finished products exported from the country to Ormuz 
and other places were cotton cloths and porcelain articles.199 The 
Portuguese bought cloth from the Vijayanagar merchants at Ankola 
and Honavar. 110 Pulicat and Mylapore exported a large quantity 
of printed cloth to Malacca, Pegu and Sumatra.111 


The kinds of Calico cloth made in the Vijayanagar Empire 
were tzinde (silk cloth with red stripes), patta katuynen (cloth with 
red stripes) dragon (black and red cloth) sal/alo (blue and black 
cloth) bastan (white and black cloth, starched and folded up four 
square) kassa (white unstarched lawns), kreyakam (red starched 
cloth), kantely (black starched cloth), toorya (painted unstarched 
coarse cloth) paw (silk cloth with frings on the end) etc. They 
were exported to Bantam and other places in return for cloves. 113 


Though the above were the articles that largely entered trade 
either as exports to foreign countries or as imports from them, there 
were a good number of articles of inland trade. We have however 
no clear description of them except the casual references made to 
them in the inscriptions of the period and the writings of the foreign 
travellers who visited the country.  Kondavidu inscription of 
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Nadindla Gopa gives a list of the articles of inland trade. It includ- 
ed many artilces of food (with the exception of rice) such as pulses, 
millets, ragi, wheat, vegetables, salt, tamarind, spices like pepper, 
cloves, nutmeg, mace etc. cocoanut, ghee, oil, jaggary, sugar, betel 
leaves and arecanut, dyes such as dammer and gall nuts, fruits, 
metals such as iron, lead, tin and copper, raw materials such as 
cotton, cleaned and uncleaned manufactured goods like steel, chisels, 
cotton-thread and gunny bags.113 Animals like pack-horses, 
bullocks and asses were also on sale,!!4 Vijayanagar was a well 
provided city stocked with provisions of rice, wheat, grains, Indian 
corn besides barley and . beans, green gram, pulses, 
horse-gram and many other seeds which were grown in the 
country.!!^ Thus the articles of inland trade were many. They 
were sold both in the bazaars and in the sartes or fairs which were 
held regularly on fixed days throughout the year. Many other 
places in the Empire must also have been well provided with 
similar articles. 
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COMMERCIAL COMMUNITIES 
Arabs and Muslims 


The trade of the country was practically in the hands of a few 
commercial communities, both foreign and indigenous. Among 
them the Muslims were important. Slowly and steadily they 
established themselves permenently on the soil and made for 
themselves good business influence. By the beginning of the 
fifteenth century there was a substantial Muslim population at 
Calicut.116 Likewise the other cities on the west coast had each a 
good Muslim population.117 Vijayanagar had a Muslim quarter 
and it is possible that many inland cities also were well peopled 
with Muslims. Some influential Muslim businessmen had agencies 
in different parts of the country. Thus the Muslim merchants of 
Calicut appear to have had their agents at Mangalore and Basrur.118 
The Muslims also maintained many ships of their own and carried 
on extensive trade till the Portuguese took their place in the west 
coast by the beginning of the Sixteenth  century.! 19 Shaykh 
Zaynu'd-Din, the author of the Tahfatal-Mujahidin, gives a good 
description of how the Portuguese drove out the Muslims from 
active commercial life in the west coast. According to him the 
Portuguese established their power in a large number of ports over 
which they held their sway by opening trade factories in them. 
**'T'heir trade was flourishing in these ports, and elsewhere, while 
the Muslim merchants in these places were humbled and made to 
submit to the Portuguese as slaves. The Muslim merchants were 
not permitted to trade except in goods for which the Portuguese 
had little interest. The commodities in which the Portuguese bad 
interest yielded large profits. They assumed the right of exclusive 
possession of the trade in such commodities, and 1t was not possible 
for others to encroach on their rights. Their monopoly started 
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with pepper and ginger but gradually they added to the list 
cinnamon, cloves, spices and such other articles which yielded large 
profits. The Muslims were forbidden to do business in all these 
articles and to undertake sea-voyages for trade purposes to the 
Arabian coast, Malaqa, Ashi, Danasri and other places. Thus 
there remained nothing for ihe Muslims of Malibar, but the petty 
trade in arecanut, coconut, clothes and such other things..... ...... 
The journey by sea was not possible for the Muslims except under 
the protection of the Portuguese and with their passes............ 
There was little traffic on sea for the Muslims and their carrying- 
trade was through the ships of the Portuguese,"!20 But the 
Muslims continued to retain some hold and influence in the 
commercial life of the east coast. They brought goods from China, 
Malacca and Bengal and supplied them to thé people. The coastal 
trade of South India was largely controlled by them. The arrival 
of the Portuguese adversely affected the for country tunes of the 
Arabs on the west coast of Indiaonly. 


Portuguese 


The commercial history of South India attained a new phase 
with the coming of the Portuguese to the country at the begining 
of the sixteenth century and the establishment of their settlements 
at places like Goa and Diu. As said above, they practically drove 
out of the market the Arabs, who had a monopoly of the trade in 
horse in South India till then. They gradually became masters of 
the trade of the coast to the exclusion of the Arabs and Moplahs 
and collected a kind of tribute in grain from all the ports on the 
west coast. Thus Barcelor had to pay annually five hundred loads 
of rice, the ruler of Barakir one thousand, the ruler of Carnad near 
Mulki eight hundred, the ruler of Mangalore two thousand loads 
of rice. and thousand of oil, the ruler of Manjeshwar seven hundred 
loads. of rice and the ruier of Kumbla eight hundred.!?1 Krspadeva 
Raya. who. was frequently at war with Adil Shah of Bijaptr 
availed himself of the opportunity to get a large supply of horses 
on monopolistic terms from them. In 1511 he sent an embassy to 
the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa and expressed his desire to get 
through them horses from Arabia and Ormuz of which he was in 
dire need. The Viceroy expressed his willingness to send him all 
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the horses available at Goa rather than to the Sultan of Bijapütr. 
Three years later the Emperor sent another embassy under the 
leadership of one Retilim Cherim (Cetti), Governor of Barcelor 
(Basrür) and offered the Viceroy twenty thousand pounds for the 
exclusive right of buying thousand horses; but the offer was 
rejected by the Portuguese Viceroy on the ground that it would 
adversely affect their trade in the country. However, when the 
‘Adil Shah of Bijapür made a similar tempting offer to the Portu- 
guese, Albuquerque informed Krsnadéva Raya that he would 
exclusively supply him with all the horses if he would pay him 
thirty thousand cruzados per annum for the supply and send his 
own servants to Goa to fetch them.1?1s, 


During the early years of Sadasiva Raya’s reign the relations 
between the Vijayanagar king and the Portuguese were not cordial. 
But early in 1546 Sadasiva Raya swore eternal friendship to the 
king of Portugal and promised that he would never wage war 
against the provinces of Salsette and Bardez which were given away 
to them; and in 1547 Rama Raja sent an ambassador to the Viceroy 
of Goa to confirm on behalf of his master the treaty of alliance 
proposed in the previous year. Subsequently the ambassador met 
two other officers appointed by the Portuguese Government: as 
a result of which the following treaty was concluded : 


*: Both parties, the King of Portugal and the King of Vijaya- 
nagara, oblige themselves to be friends of friends, and enemies of 
enemies, each of the other; and, when called on, to help each the 
other with all his forces against all kings and lords of India, Nizim 
Sháh always excepted. 


* The Governor of Goa will allow Arab and Persian horses 
landed at Goa to be purchased by the King of Vijayanagara; none 
being permitted to be sent to Bijapur nor to any of iis parts; and 
the King of Vijayanagara will be bound to purchase all those that 


were brought to his ports on quick and proper payment, 


« The King of Vijayanagara will compel al: merchants fri "his 
Kingdom trading with the coast, to send their goods through Onor 
(Honavar) and Barcelor (Basrur) wherein the King of Portugal will 
send factors who will purchase them all; and the Governor of India 
will be forced to send the Portuguese merchants there in order to 
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buy them. In the same way, the King of Vijayanagara will forbid 
the exportation of iron and saltpetre into the Kingdom of Adil Shah 
from any port or town of his own; and his merchants will be 
compelled to bring this merchandise to the harbour of this Kingdom 
of Vijayanagara, where they will be quickly purchased by the 
Governors of India, not to cause them loss. 


‘ All the cloths of the Kingdom of Vijayanagara will not be 
brought over to the ports of Adil Shah, but either to Ankola or to 
Onor (Hon4var); and in the same way the Governors will bind the 
Portuguese merchants to go there to purchase them, and to exchange 
them for copper, coral, vermilion, mercury, China silks, and all 
other kinds of goods which come from the Kingdom; and he, the 
King of Vijayanagara, will order his merchants to purchase them. 


“The King of Vijayanagara will allow no Moorish (Muslim) 
ship or fleet to stop in his ports; and if any should come he will 
capture them and hand them over to the Governor of India, 
whosoever he may be. 


“ Both parties agree to wage war with Adil Shah: and all the 
territories taken from the latter shall belong to Vijayanagar, except 
lands to the West of the Ghats from Banda to the Chintakora river, 
which lands did long ago belong to the ownership and jurisdiction 
of Goa and will remain attached for ever to the Crown of 
Portugal ''.122 


Though the relations of the Portuguese with the Vijayanagar 
rulers were one of apparent harmony, their reiations with some 
of the feudatories of the Empire were not always cordial. They had 
frequent wars with the rulers of Bhatkal and Ullal.?3 In 1558 
there arose a small quarrel between the Portuguese and Rama Raja 
himself leading to the latter's invasion of Mylapore, where the 
Portuguese had made a settlement. Likewise there were quarrels 
with them on the fishery coast in the far south in which they 
sustained reverses.!?* In spite of such small skirmishes between 
Vijayanagar and the Portuguese, their good relations were not very 
much disturbed. San Thome continued to be a flourishing trade. 
centre even at the end the reign of SadaSiva. 
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Referring to this state of affairs in Mylapore Caesar Frederick 
observes:  **It is a marvellous thing to them which have not seene 
the lading and unlading of men and merchants in Saint Tome as 
they doe", This place traded particularly with Pegu and Bengal, 
with the former in gold and sealing wax and with the latter in 
eatables, particularly sugar. The fine cloths produced in the 
Coromandel were in great demand in Portugal. In the month of 
September the Portuguese used to send to Malacca a ship laden 
with these coloured cloths which obtained for them a great quantity 
of money.:?5 The trade between the city of Vijayanagar itself and 
Goa was also great. The Italian iraveller Philippo Sassetti says: 
* Large quantities of goods that came frem our possessions via 
Alexandria and Soria were then consumed and al the cloths and 
linen, which were made in such a large quantity could be disposed 
of there. The traffic was so great that the road going from here 
(Gioa) to that town was always as crowded as the roads leading to 
a fair, and the profit was so sure that the only troubie was to 
bring the goods there. Anything that was carried there by the 
merchants aftex a fortnight of walking, was sold there with a profit 
of twenty-five or thirty per cent. Besides, they came back with 
other merchandise, diamonds, rubies, and pearls. In these things the 
profit was even greater. And finally the tax on the horses that 
came from Persia to go to that Kingdom yielded in this town a 
hundred and twenty or a hundred and fifty thousand ducats *'.1?6 


But the Hindu defeat at Raksas Tangdi struck a rude below at 
the prosperity of the Portuguese trade. The Portuguese commerce 
which was very extensive and paying was shattered because of the 
political effects of the battle. Since then the Portuguese trade 
declined. Couto gives a doleful picture of the results of the battle 
on the trade of the Portuguese. He says: “ By this destruction of 
the kingdom of Bisnaga, India and our State were much shaken ; 
for the bulk of the trade undertaken by all was for this kingdom to 
which they carried horses, velvets, satins and other sorts of 
merchandize by which they made great profits; and the Custom 
House at Goa suffered much in the revenues so that from that day 
till now the inhabitants of Goa began to live less well; for baizes 
and fine cloths were a trade of great importance for Persia and 
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Portugal and it then languished and the gold pagodas of which 
every year more than five hundred thousand were laden in the ships 
of the kingdom were then worth seven and a half Targas, and today 
are worth el:ven and a half and similarly every kind of coin''.!?7 
Caesar Frederick who visited the country just two years after 
the battle also gives a good account of the loss Goa had 
sustained in trade on account of the set back Vijayanagar 
suffered at the battle. He says that the country was so much 
infested with thieves that he was forced to stay at Vijayanagar 
for six months more than he had intended to.128 Philippo Sassetti 
also remarks that the trade between the two cities had completely 
perished; and referring to the loss the Portuguese sustained, he 
remarks: *'The revenue of the tax on the horses that came from 
Persia for Vijayanagara was from a hundred and twenty thousand 
to a hundred and fifty thousand ducats; and the present revenue 
does not reach even six thousand’’. The Portuguese king was not 
prepared fcr this sudden fall for he wrote early in 1568: “Uf 
the merchandise that comes from Cannanor, Cochin and other 
places, to be sold in Narasinga (Vijayanagar) passes through 
Goa, the revenus derived from the tariff duties on them will 
be a great service to me’’.'39 Heras justly observes: “Fhe 
Portuguese sovereign was never to see the finances of his ‘State 
of India, increased. by the commerce with  Vijayanagara, the 
Portuguese trade in that city had perished for ever".!31 Upto 
1587 A D. the monopoly of the Portuguese commerce was practi- 
cally ia the hands of the government. But in that year it was 
handed over to a quasi-commericial company called the Portu- 
guese Company of India'and the East, which in 1630, gave place 
to the Commercial Company. 


The Portuguese coatinued to stay on in the Empire trying to 
spread the tenets of their religion and painting figures for the kings, 
particularly Venkata 1I though they acquired some small settle ments 
at some places like Nágapattinam (1612). But they slowly lost 
their influence in the Vijayanagar court, at Veliore and Chandragiri; 
and they were recalled by Philip III of Spain who suspected the 
behaviour of the missionaries that stayed with the King. 


c m. 
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Dutch 


The close of the sixteenth century and the commencement of 
the seventeenth were marked by the appearance of the Dutch, 
Danes and the English on the east coast of India for a share in its 
commerce and the break up of the monopoly enjoyed in it by the 
Portuguese so far. 


The Dutch who came to know about India and her commercia; 
products fitted out between 1595 and 1602 as many as fifteen 
expeditions to the east. In 1602 all the Flemish companies 
were amalgamated into a United Company and an expedition was 
sent to find out a suitable trading centre in India. Towards the 
close of 1608 they got an olla from Krsnappa Nayaka of Cenji for 
establishing a factory e&t Dévanampattinam near modern Cuddalore 
in the South Arcot District. But there was great rivalry between 
the Portuguese and the Dutch. The Dutch *' worked havoc to the 
Portuguese ships in the sea" but on land the Portuguese 
endeavoured by clandestine efforts to prevent them from getting a 
foothold. The Dutch also tried to found a factory at Triminipatan 
(Tirumalairájanpattinam) in the Tanjavir District. While they 
were building a factory at Dévanadmpattinam, Venkata II tke 
Emperor of Vijayanagar, interfered on behalf on the Portuguese and 
ordered Krsnappa Nayaka of Cenji te expel the Dutch from the 
place. After three such repeated orders the Dutch were expellcd 
from it,132 


But some two years earlier the Dutch had got a cowle though 
with some difficulty, from Venkata I] to build a fort of stone at 
Pulicat to keep all kinds of war ammunitions, powders, lead, 
bullets, anchors, ropes, sail and all other kinds of merchandise to 
save it from fire, robbers and other accidents on condition of their 
paying two per cent on the goods and merchandise brought into it 
for trade purposes it being understood that what had been paid 
once need not be paid a second time and that rice and other 
necessities for the house had not to be paid for. The Emperor 
promised not to allow any other European ration to trade at the 
p'ace. The Dutch on their part agreed to pay according to the 
agreement all painters and weavers who would make or paint cloth 
or sell linen there and promised to sell the king whatever goods, 
guns, war ammunition or such other things of theirs as were desired 
by the king for the price ** they cost in our countries '*. 


w 
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The Portuguese considered the Dutch as a menance to their 
prosperity, and hence about the close of 1612 or early in 1613 
attacked them and razed to the ground their fort at Pulicat. But 
in 1614 the Dutch re-occupied the place, getting permission from 
Venkata II through the influence of Obi Raju the brother-in-law of 
the Emperor, for re-establishing themselves there. A new fortress 
was ereeted at Pulicat, but at a different spot which commanded 
greater facility for defence. Further the fort was strengthened by 
the erection of several bastions round the walls and the picketing of 
artillery and soldiers. The newly constructed fort was called 
‘Castle Geldria ". 


In 1619 A. D. under the terms of a treaty between the Dutch 
and the English concluded between James 1 and the States General, 
the English were allowed to erect a factory at Pulicat along side of 
the Dutch on a joint account. Under this new arrangement the 
Dutch and the English agreed to a sort of partnership in the Far 
East, the English to have one-third of the trade in Moluccas and 
one-half of the Bantam pepper trade, and both parties to unite in 
providing a fleet for defence against the Spaniards and tbe Portu- 
guese. According to the seventh article of the Treaty of Defence 
* the English Companie shall freely use and enjoy traffique at the 
place of Pellicate and shall bear the moyeite of the charge of 
maintenance of the fort and garrison there ; this to begin from the 
tyme of the publication of this treaty in those parts.133 The 
English arrived at Pulicat in June 1621 and worked for some 
time the experiment of joint trade. But it was not quite successful 
on account of the mutual suspicion between the Dutch and the 
English. The Dutch Governor-General wrote to the Dutch agent 
at Masulipatam directing him to discontinue at Pulicat and other 
places the practice of buying cloth jointly with the English. He 
said: ** We are not bound to do so by the Contract and we do not 
consider it advisable to bind ourselves in the matter, so do your 
best, without making the English any wiser than tbey are. We 
again warn you not to trust them in the least, for we find it 
productive of no good. It is also desirable that they should live 
outside rather than inside the fort. Do not let them infringe on 
our jurisdiction, honour and prerogative. Make them pay from month 
to month the half of ail expenses of the fort and garrison of Pulicat 


and do not agree to the payment of any portion here (unless it be 


to your advantage). In this way we shall avoid the necessity of 
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running after the English, and they on the other hand will have to 
come to us"'.134 The English factors held similar suspicions. 
Methwold feit that the Dutch **hould us to the strick sense of 
all agreements, whilst themselves violate or infringe in part of all 
authentick and serious treatyes’’.135 Mathew Duke wrote to 
the Company from Pulicat as follows: ‘‘I cannot but thinke they 
finde that trade moast profitable. But all thinges are carried by a 
single duble voice and not ordered by consultation ; which I could 
wishe were Otherwise, for considering that the factory of Petapoli is 
dissolved, wee are enow to have steered Our Owne course and not to 
saile by another man's compas. I doe not incert this caution, upon 
any certen ground or just cause of suspition other than common 
reason doth lead mee to; which is to doubt the worst, for the old 
fable is that wolves are often clothed in sheepes skines, and it is 
alwaies good to doubt the worst.?'136 


Thus the treaty only raised the mutual suspicions of the parties 
on one another and let to much heated controversy. As a conse- 
quence, the English, decided to abandon their factories from the 
Moluccas, Banda and Amboyana. But even before the decision 
was given effect to, occurred the famous ** massacre of Amboyana *? 
in which ten English-men were charged of conspiring to capture the 
Dutch fortress in that island, made to undergo an irregular trial and 
tortured and put to death early in 1623. This abominable outrage 
roused the just ire of the English who gave up the idea of co-opera- 
tion with the Dutch. Pulicat was abandoned by the English who 
retired to Masulipatam. 


Danes 


The successful commercial enterprises and profits of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch in the East paved the way for similar 
enterprises being undertaken by some other nations of Europe like 
the Danes and the English. The Danish East India Company was 
started at Copcnhagen under the patronage of king Christian IV in 
1616. The Kandyan king in Ceylon was greatly in need of the 
Danish help to drive out the Portuguese from the island. Hence 
Marcellus de Bosahowver, a Dutchman, negotiated on behalf of the 
Kandyan king a treaty with the king of Denmark with forged 
credentials. In 1618 a ship was despatched to Ceylon under 
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Roelant Crape, a Dutchman, followed some time later by four 
others. At the suggestion of the Kandyan king he captured some 
Portuguese junks laden with rice and arecanuts and passed to the 
Coromandel coast. The Portuguese scon attacked the Danish ship 
off the Coromandel coast as a resuit of which Roelant Crape, the 
Dutch Captain, made his way with a few others to Tanjavur, where 
they were well received by Raghunatha Nayaka the ruler of 
the region. The next batch of Danish ships reached Ceylon in 
1620 under the captainship of Ove Geede. The Captain after 
getting the cession of Trincomali to the Danes moved on to the 
Coromandel coast and concluded a treaty with the Nayak of 
Tajnavir, according to which Raghunatha ceded to them Tranque- 
bar, where they built a small fort called the ‘* Castel] ". One 
Henrick Here was appointed commandant of the fort. The Danes 
soon built up a prosperous trads. By 1622 the fort was 
strengthened since the Danes had gained an important place in the 
commercial life of that part of the country.1?7 


English 


On 31st December 1600 some merchants of London obtained 
a charter from Queen Elizabeth to trade with the East and 
sent out expeditions in 160! and 1604 both of which did not meet 
with success. In 1607 the English made a settlement at Masuliratam. 
A year later they tried to settle at Pulicat. The English Captain 
Hippon went to the place and sought an interview with one Conda 
Ma (Kondama) said to have been Governess of the place with a 
very good present with a view to get her permission to establish a 
factory at Pulicat. But she refused to give him audience, sent word 
that the place had been granted to the Dutch by Emperor V: nkata 
and suggested tbat they might obtain from bim another place for 
themselves.138 The English then returned to Masulipata m. 


Yo their surprise Venkata Il sent an embassy to the British 
traders at Masulipatam with letters from Cbamma, queen of Pulicat, 
Jaga Raya, Governor of San Thome and the surrounding country 
and Appa Kondaja,- Secretary of ihe Emperor suggesting to them 
that they might choose a place “right over against the fort of 
Polecatte" which he would grant with all such privileges as they 
would desire besides great promises, Subsequently, the Emperor 
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sent a cow/, in a leaf of gold wherein he begged excuse for the 
former fault done to them at Vellore and granted them atown ‘‘of 
about four hundred pound of yearly revenue ’’ with promise to do 
more at their coming.!3? They had an idea of going to Pulicat; 
but hearing of the death of Venkata II in 1614 and the uoubles 


consequent on that, the proposal was dropped. 


But independent of that, the English made an attempt to start 
trading with the people at Pulicat and to establish a ccmmercial 
settlement there. However, they met with no better result this 
time also and hence they gave up the attempt. 


[n 16!1 the English were allowed to establish a factory 
at Pettapoli (Peddapalli) now called Nizampatam. The place is 
about 70 miles to the north of Pulicat and 36 miles south of 
Masulipatam, where again the English opened a factory under the 
patronage of Abdulla, the Sultan of Golkonda The place 
accommodated a warehouse, offices and residences for the factors, 
and was subject to Bantam.146 Abdulla was merciless in his 
exactions and hence the English had to shift to some other place; 
but their attempts in that direction were foiled by the Dutch. The 
English therefore established factories in 1616 at Calicut and 
Cranganore, on the west coast under the protection of the Zamorin 
of Calicut. Some three years later, the English, as said earlier, 
concluded a defensive alliance with the Dutch at Pulicat for joint 
trade on a partnership basis, but on account of mutual suspicions 
among them the contemplated joint business did not work 
successfully. Largely on account of this reason and the ‘massacre 
of Amboyana’ the English withdrew from the place.141 


In 1622 one Johnson sent information to the Superior Council 
at Bantan that the Nayak of Tatijavir was anxious to open trade 
relation with the English. Brickceden, the Preseident of the 
English settlements of the East and the Council at Bantam 
communicated the news to the Directors of the Company in 
England. The English Council at Bantam decided to send a ship 
with *a chief factor' and four assistants. It was fixed that the 
stock must be fifty-two thousand rials, four-fifths of which 
was to be invested in pepper and the rest in calicos. 


139. Purchas, His Pilgrims, pp. 336-37. 

140. W. Foster, The English Factories in India, 1618-30. Intro, 
p. XXXVIII. 

141. The English Factory Records, Vol. Wi, Intro, pp. 37 and 38. 
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The British reached Karaikal with a ship and went to 
Tanjavür on an invitation from the Nayak of the place. He 
promised them free trade and the grant of the port of Karaikal at 
an easy rate. Butit appears that the Nayak was bribed by the 
Danes on account of which he demanded a yearly payment of seven 
thousand rials of eight for permission to trade at Karaikal, though 
the English agreed to pay three thousand rials of eight as rent for 
the port, Hence being disappointed in the attempt, the English 
factors made their way to Masulipatam touching Tranquebar, 
Dévanampattinam and Pondicherry on the way. Another reason 
for the return of the English from the Nayak court appears to be 
the fact that the trade of the country did not very much 
attract them for they found the pepper of the place to be limited 
in quantity and of ‘‘a very sort that always was much wet with 
fresh water in portage from the upland mountains". +42 


Subseguently the Council at Bantam suggested to the Board of 
Directors in England the desirability of concentrating their 
attention on the trade in the Coromandel coast. Soon a small 
trading establishment was started at Armagon, forty miles north 
of Pulicat, through the good offices of a local chief by name 
Arumuga Mudali. The place itself was called after him. Though 
it did not enjoy the advantages which Masulipatam did on account 
of its comparative distance from the local seats of manufacture, 
yet Masulipatam had to be abandoned in 1628 on account of the 
heavy exactions demanded by the Sultàn of Golkonda. Armagon 
was fortified with twelve mounted guns. The English factors did 
business at that place in cargo brought from England to be invested 
in piecegoods to be taken to Bantam and Maccassar. The ships 
returned from those places laden with pepper and spices. But the 
English found that their commercial needs could not be supplied 
on account of the smallness of Armagon as a business centre. Hence 
the factory at Masulipatam was reopened in 1630, two years after 
its abolition, which satisfied the 1ocal merchants of the place. 
Henry Sill of Bantam was appointed agent of Masulipatam. The 
English soon regained their important place in the commercial life 
of the coast and had their factories working in the area at 
Masulipatam, Pettapoli, Motupalli, Armagon and Viravasam, the 
last of which was a small town eight miles to the north of the fort 
of Narsapur in the Godavari District.143 





142. The English Factory Records, MY, Intro, pp. 12 ff. 


143. Foster, The English Factories in India, 1630-33, pp. 170, 262, 
265 and 312. 
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But the area soon fell a prey to a terrible famine as a result 
of which the **major part of weavers and washers were dead and the 
country almost ruinated.”? The Sultan assured the English that 
«under the shadow of me the King, they shall sit down at rest 
and in safety’? in return for which, they promised to import 
Persian horses for him. However, as days rolled on, it was found 
that even the change for Masulipatam did not give them the 
desired result. Further the Nayak of Armagon was mot friendly 
to the English. Hence the Directors of the Company ordered in 
1638-39 that Armagon must be dismantled and adandoned. But 
the English factors at the place delayed the execution of the order 
because they were anxious to. find out a better settlement before 
abandoning it. 


Thomas Ivie, the chief of Masulipatam, passed through 
Armagon on his way from Bantam and authorised Francis Day, the 
factor of Armagon, to explore the coast for a better place. In 1637 
Day appears to have gcne as far as Pondicherry in search of a site 
and at last pitched upon **Madras-patain"' three miles to the north 
of San Thome. Then Damarla Venkatappa, known also as Venka- 
tadri, according to the English records, was “Lord General of Car- 
nataka?” and ‘Grand Vizier to the King”, Venkata III. 
This Venkatappa and his younger brother Ailyappa 
belonged to the Velugoti family of Kalahasti The 
former was the chief of Wandiwash exercising much 
influence over his master Venkata IIl and commanded an army of 
about or twelve or fifteen thousand soldiers while the latter Aiyappa 
Nayaka lived at Poonamalle and attended to the administration of 
the coastal area. 


Francis Day secured from Venkatadri Nayaka through Aiyappa 
Nayaka a grant of the territory of Madraspatam besides privileges 
and licence to construct a port and make a settlement at the place. 
According to the terms of the grant: 


(3) The English could build a fort and castle ‘‘in or about 
Madraspatam’’, the charges for the first instance being met by him 
and then defrayed by the English on their taking possession of it; 


(b) The English could have full power and authority to 
govern and dispose of the port of Madraspatam during the space of 
two years from their occupying it ; 
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(c) Ihe English were to receive a moiety of ihe customs 
and revenues of the port ; 


(d) The English were to import into or export goods from 
Madraspatam for ever, customs free; 


(c) The English were to pay customs duties on goods pass- 
ing through the Nayak’s territories or those of any other Nayak; 


(f) The English at Madraspatam were vested with the right 
of perpetual free coinage ; 


(g) The Nayak was to make good advances by the Engli h 
to merchants, painters (i.e. dyers), weavers, etc., in the said port in 
every Case where he had guaranteed such repayments, or deliver up 
such persons if they be found in his territories : 


(h) The English at Madraspatam could buy provisions to 
themselves and for their ships free of all duties in the Nayak's 
territories; and 


G) The English could have restitution, upon demand, of 
everything found in ships which suffered ship- wreck in any part of 
the Nayak’s territories, provided they belonged to the English or 
any nation whatsoever which come to trade ar Madraspatam.1** 


The total length of the site granted to the English measured 
about three and tbree-fourths miles from the north to south and a 
mile from east to west. The place gained in importance with the 
construction of a fort, Masulipatam falling to the background. The 
fort was built by the English who met its entire cost. ‘‘They were 
very hopeful of a bright future, because, in spite of the opposition 
of the Portuguese at San Thome, they had so prospered in the new 
settlement that three hundred or four hundred families of weavers, 
painters and other workmen had come to live in the town planted 
by the north side of the fort. In fact the Directors were assured 
that a considerabie quantity of long cloth and painted cloth and 
many other kinds of stuff and clothing which were in demand at 
Bantam and at other places in the Archipelago might be easily pro- 
cured at Madras '"'!:5 Sri Ranga Iil, who succeeded Venkata III, 
confirmed the grant to the English in 1646. This royal confir- 
mation runs as follows: | 


144. See Avsore Gazetter (new Edn.) Vol. TI, pt. ii, pp. 2342-3. 
145. See C. S. Srinivasachari, 4, History of the City of Madras, p. 9. 
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“For as much as vou have left Armagon and are come to 
Sriranga Rayapatam my town at first but of small esteem. and have 
there built a Fort and brought trade to the Port; therefore, that 
you may be the better encouraged to prosecute the same and amplify 
the town which bears our name, we do freely release you of all 
customs or duties upon whatsoever goods brought or sold in that 
place appertaining (unto) your Company. Also we grant unto your 
Company half of all the customs or duties which shall be received at 
the Port and the rents ofthe ground about the village Madraspatam, 
as also tbe Jackal ground we give you towards your charges, by 
way of piscash. 


*: Moreover for the better managing your business, we surrender 
the government and justice of the town into your hands And if 
any of your neighbours*of Poonamallee shall injure you we promise 
you our ready assistance. And for what provisions shall be brought 
out of that country we will that no junken (sunkam) be taken 
thereon. 


«If it fortune that any of your Company's ships shall by ac- 
cident of weather or otherwise be driven ashore at that Port what- 
soever can be saved shall remain your own; and the like touching 
all merchants that trade at the Port, if the owner comes to demand 
it: but if the owner be not to be found, then our officers shall seize 
the same to our behalf. 


«We also promise still to retain the town in our protection- 
and not to subject it to the government of Poonamallee or any other 
Nayak. And whatsoever merchandises of yours that shall pass 
through the country of Poonamallee to pay but half customs. 


«In confidence of this our cow/e, you may cheerfully proceed 
in your affairs: wherein if any of our people shall molest you, we 
give you our faith to take your cause into our own hands to do you 
right and assist you against them. And that this (your) Port and 
this our cowle may stand firm as long as the sun and the moon" 148 


Native Merchants 


Though the overseas trade of South india in tbe Vijayanagar 
period was largely in the hands of foreigners there were also a good 
number of native merchants who took an important part in it. 
Among them were the Cettis in the Kannada, Telugu and Tamil 

146. C. S. Srinivasachari, op. cit. pp. 34-5; also article by the 
author * The Grant of Madraspatam to the English East India 


Company" in The Indian Year Book of International Affairs 
(Madras University), 1953. 
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areas who were all enterprising businessmen. ‘The art cles in which 
they dealt were pepper, which, they bought from the farmers when 
it was ripe and sold to foreign ships when they passed by, and 
precious stones and costly wares.147 In the Zaravilásamu of Sri- 
natha which was dedicated to the merchant prince Tippayya Cetti 
of Simhavikramapattana (Nellore), there is a graphic description 
of the foreign trade carried on by the Cettis. According to it, Tip- 
payya Cetti and his brothers Tirumala Cetti and Sami Cetti im- 
ported valuable articles by both land and sea and supplied them to 
Harihara of Vijayanagar, Kumaáàragiri of Kondavidu, Feroz Shah 
Bahmani and the Gajapati ruler of Orissa. Among the goods im- 
ported by them were camphor, plants from the Punjab, gold (plate 
or dust) from Jalanogi, elephants from Ceylon, fine horses from 
Hurumanji (Ormuz), musk from Goa, pearls from apaga (sea). musk 
(kasturi katadrikam) from Cotangi (Chautang) and fine silks from 
China. 148 Jn the later phases of the commercial history of the 
Vijayanagar Empire also the Cettis played an important part. During 
the period of the establishment of trade settlements by the English 
in South India, they were very infuential. At that time one Mallar 
or Mallaya alias Cinnaiah or Cinana Cetti was an influential mer- 
chant with whose help the Dutch were carrying on their transac- 
tions with Indian traders, weavers, etc. One of his dependants was 
a Sésddri Cetti of Porto Novo who in course of time rose to the 
position of the Chief Indian Merchant at Madras. Mallai was a very 
important figure in the troubled politics and trade of the Carnatic 


for nearly half a century.149? 


The Cettis did businessin the west coast area also. About 
them Barbosa says: *'The more part of them are great merchants 
and they deal in precious stones, seed pearls and corals and other 
valuable goods, such as gold and silver, either coined or to be 
coined. This is their principal trade and they follow it because 
they can raise or lower the prices of such things many times; they 
are rich and respected; they lead a clean life, and have spacious 
houses in their own appointed streets......... They go naked from 
the waist up, and below gather round them long garmenis many 
yeards in length, little turbans on their heads and long hair 
gathered under the turban. Their beards are shaven, and they 
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wear finger marks of ashes mixed with sandalwood and saffron, 
in their breasts, foreheads and shoulders. They have wide holes 
on their ears into which an egg would fit. which are filled with 
gold with many precious stones, they wear many rings on their 
fingers, they are girt about with girdles of gold and jewellery and 
ever carry in their breasts great pouches in which they keep scales 
and weights of their gold and silver coins and percious stones. 
They are great clerks and accountants, and reckon all their sums 
on their fingers. They are given to usury, so much so that one 
brother will not lend to another a ceiti/ without making a profit 
thereby,’ 159 


The Cettis settled in the far eastern countries like the 
Archipelago for purposes of trade. Barbosa mentions that there 
were in Malacca Chetig2 merchants from the Coromandel ‘‘who 
were very corpulent with big bellies, they go bare above the waist 
and wear cotton clothes below’’.151 


The Malabarees were another important enterprising 
community that carried on a part of the trade of the country. 
They supplied the products of their country such as spices 
cocoanut products, palm sugar and palm wine to the Canara people 
and took in return coarse rice and iron.'52 During periods of 
famine in the Coromandel area they brought great store of rice and 
cocoanuts and took back shiploads of slaves.153 


Among the Brahmans of the country there were also many who 
were engaged in trade and settled down as merchants.154 The Baniyas 


were found doing business in some parts of the west coast,154a 


The merchants of the day were keen businessmen. Barbosa 
testifies to their ability and says: ‘*The more part of ali of the 
Heathen merchants or Chatis who live throughout India are natives 
of this country (Coromandel) and are very cunning in every kind of 
traffic in goods.!5» Referring to their sons he says that they, even 
when they were tem years of age, went about changing coins.159 


150. Barboosa, ll, pp. 71-73. 

151. Z/bid. p.177. 

152. Barbosa, Yl, pp. 156-97. 
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They were also men of standing.!5" Nuniz observes that they were 
honest men given to merchandise very acut» and of much talent, 
very good at accounts.!58 


In the purchase and sale of articles different methods appear 
to have been followed by the merchants. Among: them was the 
system of buying in advance. Referring to the merchants, vyübüris 
OF the Malabar coast, Barbosa says: ‘* They deal in goods of 
every kind both in the seaports and inland wherever their trade is 
of most profit. They gather to themselves all the pepper and 
ginger from the ryots and husbandmen and oftentimes they buy 
the new crops beforehand in exchange for cotton clothes and other 
gcods which they keep at sea-ports. Afterwards they sell them 
again and gain much money thereby". 159 Sometimes the 
merchants made advances to the weavers'and purchased calicos, 
chintz and muslins. 199 The advances were usually made through 
middlemen, later known as dubashes (interpreters who knew the two 
languaces English or French and the local language). The middle 
men guaranteed the proper and timely supply of cloth, bleached 
and unbleached, including painted and printed varieties. 161 The 
articles that came into the country were valued in the following 
way at ‘Quilon. What obtained there might have been followed in 
the different parts of the Vijayanagar Empire. [In such a procedure 
the broker had an important place. Mahuan says: ** When a 
ship arrives from China the King’s overseer with a Chitti goes on 
board and makes an invoice of the goods and a day is settled for 
valueing the cargo. On the day appointed the silk goods, particu- 
larly the Khinkis (kincobs), are first inspected and valued "'. 
When that had been decided on, in the presence of all, the broker 
announced that the price of the goods had been fixed and could in 
no way be altered. The price of pearls and precious stones was 
arranged by the ‘‘weinaki broker" and the value of the Chinese 
goods taken in exchange for them was the one previously fixed by 
the broker in the above manner. "They had no abacus on which to 
make their calculations, but in its place they used their toes and 
and fingers, and curiously enough they never went wrong in their 
calculations. 162 
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Varthema gives an interesting description of how sales were 
effected. He says: “Tke merchants have this custom when 
they wish to sell or to purchase their mercnandise, that is 
wholesale. They always sell by the hands of the Cortor or of 
the Lella, that is of the broker. And when the purchaser and the 
seller wish to make an agreement, they all stand in a circle, and the 
Cortor takes a cloth and holds it there openly with.one hand, and 
with the other hand he takes the right hand of the seller. thai js 
the two fingers next to the thumb, and then he covers with the 
said cloth his hand and that of the seller, and touches each other 
with these two fingers, they count from one ducat upto one 
hundred thousand secretly, without saving * I will have so much ^? 
or'so much'. Butin merely touching the joints of the fingers 
they understand the psic2 and say, ‘yes’ or ‘no’. And the 
Cortor answers, ‘no’ or *yes'. Aad when the Cortor has under- 
stood the will of the seller, he goes to the buyer with the said 
cloth and takes his hand in the manner above mentioned. and bv 
the said touching he tells him he wants so much. The buyer 
takes the hand of the Cortor and by the said touching says to him : 
‘I will give so much '. And in this manner they fix the price °’.1¢5 


P Sy 
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SECTION IV 
COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT 


Facilities for easy transport, external and internal, give an 
impetus to trade; while harbours, either natural or artificial, 
encourage navigation and foreign trade, good and safe roads and 
navigable rivers encourage the growth cof internal trade. The 
existence of these facilities in a fair measure in the Vijayanagar 
Empire helped the progress of trade in it. 


Ports 


As said earlier the Vijayanagar Empire covered practically 
the whole of South India below the river Krsn& and extended from 
coast to coast. But there is a wide contrast between the eastern and 
western coasts of the peninsula. The former is a barren sandy shore 
monotonously streching away till it fades in the heat haze. It is with- 
out shade or refuge, and mile after mile we see only the sandy beach 
and the breaking waters. Ihe western coast presents a differeni 
aspect. It affords a very interesting panorama of grand and 
picturesque scenery. Along the coast are high ranges sometimes 
lifting their peaks above the belts of clouds, sometimes covered by 
thick forests and at some places allowing tbeir rocky feet to be 
washed by the waves of the Arabian sea. Occasionally a patch 
of fertile region separates. the hills from the waters of the sea 
** To the ship sailing fast the shore presents an even varying outline 
generally a dark serried belt of cocoa trees whose roots are washed 
by the waves, divided at frequent intervals by the gleaming moutks 
of broad rivers. Rocky head lands, seldom uncrowned with old 
fort or white pagoda jut out, forming a succession or winding 
BAYS s.c005554 A special feature in the aspect of the country is a flatless 
uniform, yet infinitely diversified. The description of one suffices for 
the general features of all, but there is an endless variety of picture- 
sque likeness just as no Devonshire combe repeats another.’’ 


According to Abdur Razzàk there were in both tbe coasts 
three hundred ports each of which was equal to Calicut, an impor- 
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tant and well known port even in those days.19* According to the 
Burhan-i-Mazir there were sixty ports in the Viiayanagar Empire.165 
Perhaps these sixty were the more important ones among them. 
It is possible that some might have decayed giving place to new 
onesin course of time. Inthe sixteenth century the Vijayanagar 
kings lost such important ports as Goa, Chaul, and Dabhol. though 
Krsnadeva Raya might have added a few ports to his Empire in the 
north-east by his reconquest of the provinces of Udayagiri and 
Kondavidu. 


A few words may be said hete about some of the important 
ports in the Empire. To begin with, on the west coast lay the 
ports of Chaul, Dabhol and Goa Chaul was such an important 
place in the period that during parts of the year a great fleet of 
ships was found there doing business in spices, cocoanuts, drugs, 
palmsugar, cotton goods, wheat, grains, rice, millet, etc.!69 lt 
was also important asa great cenue for the trade in horses, and 
the manufacture of silk, muslin and calicoes. Dabhol was another 
important place where lived Muslims and Hindus. Its harbour was 
good and was visited by ships from Mecca, Aden and Ormuz, 
carrying many horses. It traded with Cambaya and other places in 
different articles.197 Among tbe articles exported from the place 
were wheat, grain, chick peas and pulse. But Goa was the most 
important of the ports in the west coast and was conquered for 
Vijayanagar so early as 1391.168 About the trade carried on 
in the port Barbosa says: ‘‘In this port of Goa there is a great 
trade in many kinds of goods from the whole of Malabar, 
Chaul, Dabul and the ereat kingdom of Cambaya, 
which are consumed on the main lands, and from 
the kingdom of Ormuz come every year ships laden with 
horses and great numbers of dealers from the great kingdom of 
Narsyngua, and from Daquem, come hither to buy them’’.169 The 
merchants from Ormuz took from the place cargoes of rice, sugar, 
iron, pepper, ginger and other spices of different kinds besides 
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drugs.170 This important port passed into the hands of the Musiim 
first and then into those of the Portuguese. 


In the Kanara country there were a number of ports among 
which may be mentioned Honavar, Bhatkal, Bakanur, Mangalore, 
Manjésvar, Cumbola and Niles$var. Honavar was go.erned by a 
Raja paying tribute to the Vijayanagar kings.171 It was important 
for commerce. The Malabarees carried on great trade at the place 
and took great store of black rice and brought in return cocoanuts, 
oil, palm, sugar and palm wine.!7? Barbosa says that every year 
a multitude of zambuiquos both great and small came for that 
trade, for much rice was consumed in Malabar by reason that it 
was their chief diet. | Bhatkal in the south was another important 
seaport to which the Ormuz ships brought horses and pearis and 
returned with white rice, black rice, myrobalan, powdered sugar 
and cargoes of iron. Much copper was used at the place and taken 
inland for coinage, besides for manufacturing vessels used by the 
people. Likewise, quicksilver, vermilion dye, coral, alum and 
ivory were also available there.!75 Bakanur was visited by many 
ships from abroad as well as from Malabar for taking in cargoes of 
husked rice. QGreat stores of it were taken to Ormuz, Aden, 
Cannanore, and Calicut and bartered for copper, cocoanuts and 
molasses.1i74 Mangalore was an equally important place from 
which many ships took cargoes of black rice to sell in Malabar. 
Rice was also taken to Aden and Ormuz by the Muslims.!75 To 
Cumbola the Malabarees went to purchase black rice to be sold to 
the humbler classes of people. Black rice was also sold in the 
Maldive islands in exchange for cairo (coir).17? Lower down were 
the ports of Cannanore, Fandarina, Dharmapatam, Manjalir 
Jarfattan, Shaliat, Balimküt, Tiruvarankad, Tànur, Ponani, Idakad, 
Kodungallur, Cochin and a few others. But many of them were 
outside the frontiers of the Vijayanagar Empire. Calicut was a 
rendezvous for ships from China to East Africa and vessels sailed 
from the place to Makka, for the most part laden with pepper. 
Nikitin says that it was ‘fa noble emporium for all India, abound- 
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ing in pepper, lac, ginger, a larger kind of cinnamon, myrobalans’ 
and zadoary’’.177 Affonso de Albuquerque, while referring to 
Cochin and Calicut says that they were the principal marts for 
ginger, for the whole of the pepper of Malabar and for the precious 
stones of Narsinga (Vijayanagar).78 In the south were Quilon and 
Kayal, the latter on the southern extremity of the east coast of 
South India. The former was ‘a very great city with a right good 
haven, where traded Muslims, Hindus and Christians'. According to 
Barbosa, the Moors and Heathens were great traders and possessed 
many ships dealing in goods of diverse kinds and in which they 
sailed in all directions to the Coromandel, Ceylon, Bengal, 
Malacca, Sumatra and Pegu. But they did not trade with Cambaya. 
There was a great store of pepper at the palce.!7? Kayal a port 
nearby was also a weryegood haven, whither every year sailed many 
ships from Malabar and other places, the Coromandel and Bengal, 
so that there was at the port great traffic in goods of many kinds 
coming from many regions. The Cettis of Kayal were men of high 
standing, dealing in abundant precious stones and seed pearls. 
According to Barbosa the right of fishing in these things belonged 


to the king.!89 


The Coromandel also contained some good ports which were 
busy in those days. During the days of Barbosa, Nagapattinam 
was an important one to which many ships sailed from Malabar to 
take cargoes of rice. Large quantities of goods were brought to 
the place from Cambaya, such as copper, quick-silver, vermilion, 
repper and goods of other kinds.!*! But by the days of Caesar 
Fredrick it dwindled in importance. However it again became an 
important port after 1610. In 1660 it was seized by the Dutch. 
Among the other ports in the coast were Tirumalairàjanpattinam, 
Tranquebar, Porto Novo on the bank of the Vellar, Devanam- 
pattinam near modern Cuddalore, Collemat and Caturangapattinam 
(Sadras). Tranquebar was acquired by the Danish East India 
Company from the Nayak ruler of Tanjavtir. At Dévanam- 
pattinam trade was carried on in all kinds of cotton cioths, printed 
and woven, saltpetre and indigo. Among the articles tmported into 
the place were pepper, nutmeg, cloves, sandalwood, aglenhout, 
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lead, speaurer, sulphur, alum, raw-silk from Sumatra and China, 
silk manufactures, musk, vermilion, quicksilver, and camphor from 
China and Borneo.!5?  Collimat was probably the same as Collim 
of Nuniz and may be identified with Kiinimédu some eleven miles 
to the north of Pondicherry.!§3 Vestiges of a Dutch settlement of 
the seventeenth century in the form of delapidated structures, 
tombs etc., are found in the place. 


Ihe portat Caturangapattinam was very much improved by the 
Dutch. Some forty miles to the north of it was Mylapore (San 
Thome), a seaport, which during the days"of Barbosa, was almost 
deserted.18t But with the coming of the Portuguese it became 
important again after 1550. According to the Italian traveller Caesar 
Frederic who visited it about 1565 it enjoyed a good volume of trade. 
Still farthar north lay Pulicat, a very important emporium of trade 
on the east coast. It was resorted to by the Muslims doing trade in 
different goods. Pulicat had trade relations with Pegu, Malacca 
and Sumatra in the east and Malabar and Cambaya in the west. 
Besides, many traders came to the place from the interior of the 
country to purchase goods of many kinds for which they brought 
from Pegu great store of rubies, spinels and large quantities of 
musk which could be purchased cheap by one who knew how to 


buy and choose them. 


Printed cotton cloths were available there in large quantities 
which were highly valued in foreign countries. There was also 
available at Pulicat copper, quicksilver and vermilion besides 
other Cambaya wares, dyes in giain (Mecca velvet) and rose 
water.195  Masulipattinam aud Mlottupalli were also important 


ports on the east coast.!56 


Shipping 

The extensive trade of South India with the transoceanic 
people both in the east and the west presupposes the existence of 
many ships in the country and a good knowledge of shipping by 


the people. An inscription of 1413 A.D contains such terms as 
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ship, cabin and high mast.:57 According to Nicolo dei Conti, the 
Indian ships were larger than those of his country and capable of 
containing two thousand butts and five sails and as many mats. 
Their lower part was constructed with triple planks in order to 
withstand the force of tempests, But some ships were built in 
compartments so that if one part ‘‘ should be shattered, the other 
portion remaining entire may accomplish the voyage ’’.188 
Varthema observes that at Calicut were made vessels, each of three 
hundred or four hundred butts.!89, Barbosa says that the Muslims 
in the days of their prosperity in trade and navigation ‘‘ built 
keeled ships of a thousand two hundred bahares burden. These 
ships were built without any nails, but the whole of the sheathing 
was sewn with thread, and all upper works differed much from the 
fashion of others, they Bad no decks''.199 It is interesting to note 
that nail was not generally used in the construction of the ships. But 
the pieces of wood were sewn together by coir made from the husks 
of the cocoanut. Sails were made of mats. Compared to the 
Chinese ships, the Indian ones appear to have been poorly provided 
with mats, oars, rudder, etc. They had generally only one mast 
and one sail. Their anchor was small and either of marble or 
hard wood.!?91 Ships were also built for South India in the 
Maldive islands. They were made of palm trunks sewn together 
with threads and there was no timber. Smaller boats were also 
built for rowing, like brigantins or fustas. They were very graceful, 
well-built and extremely light.192 In Goa ‘‘ fair galleys and 
brigantins were built after the Portuguese fashion and style.193 
The important places where ships were buiit were larg:ly in 
the west coast and the Maldive islands. 


River transport was an important problem in the Vijayanagar 
days and it was done by means of ferries and basked boats. To 
facilitate easy ferrying, good fords were provided at important 
riverside places to cross rivers.19! The people were then famliar 
with the harigolu or coracle or round basket boat covered with 
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hides.195 Paes gives an enteresting description as to how the basket 
boats were rowed at Anegundi. He says ‘‘A captain lives in this 
city (Anegundi) for the king. People cross to this place by boats 
which are round like baskets; inside, they are made of cane and 
outside, are covered with leather; they are able to carry fifteen to 
twenty persons and even horses and oxen can cross in them if 
necessary; but for the most part these animals swim across. Men 
row them with a sort of paddle, and the boats are always turning 
round as they cannot go straight like others; in all the kingdom 
where there are streams there are no other boats but 
these."196  Nluniz also refers to the use of basket boats in the 
rivers.197 In the Tamil districts, boats called parisgu-s made of 
wicker and leather were used. In the Coromandel coast was in 
use a type of boat known as the masala which 1s in use even now 
and is admirably contrived to resist the impetues of the surf. It was 
built of planks of wood sewed together with jute twine and caulked 
with course grass not a particle of iron being used in the entire 
construction. Both ends of the boat are sharp and narrow and 
tapering to a point so as easily to penetrate the surf. Besides, rafts 
(floating logs or bundles of brushwoods of reeds or rushes tied 
together) dug-outs or hallowed trees, canoes or boats of pieces 
of wood fastened together with fibres of vegetable growth also 
appear to have been used. Another kind of small boat was made out 
of the body ofa tree and could hold only two people. Men who 
rowed the boats sat one at cach end with a pair of little oars and 
rowed extremely fast even against the currents. Barbosa testíies to 
the provision of good river communications in the Empire ,198 


The fisherfolk largely used the catamarans to sweep the rivers 
and the seas. The catamarans were several thick pieces of wood 
fastened together in the form of rafts.199 


Trade with important places in the West was carried generally 
by the Red Sea route, though the narrow sea was difficult of 
navigation on account of the extreme fog in the area and the 
existence of small rocks and islands in it. This prevented travel by 
night in the region.?0 Another route was through the Persian 
Gulf. To the East there appear to have been two routes, one by 
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sea and the other by land, the latter by way of Bengal. In order 
to avoid tempests in the seas the ships did travelling in summer. 
The merchants started in February and returned between August and 
October of the same year. 29! The mariners used charts for naviga- 
tion purposes. 292. Navigation seems to have been extremely slow, 
the average distance traversed by a ship in a day being not mor® 
than forty miles. For instance it took eighteen days to travel from 
Mascat to Calicut, 293 fifteen days to travel from Cambay to 
Calicut and another fifteen days to travel from Calicut to 
Ceylon. 294 Besides, there was good deal of coastal traffic, and 
articles were carried from Bengal to Cochin and Calicut along the 
important ports on the east coast of the country. Likewise there 
was good coastal trade between the ports in the west coast also. 


Piracy 

Though a large volume of trade was carried on with foreign 
countries it was done only at great risk for the seas were 
infested with pirates especially on the west coast, who often 
attacked the merchants carrying cargoes, and robbed them 
of their wares. During winter they lived by fishery; but during 
summer they lived by piracy of all they could find on the sea 
They made use of small rowing vessels with a bargatin. Barbosa 
says that they were great oarsmen and a multitude of them gathered 
together, all armed with bows and arrows in plenty and thus they 
surrounded any vessel, they found becalmed, with flights of arrows 
until they took it and robbed it.202 


It is curious that piracy on the seas was to some extent encou 
raged by the rulers of the day, though they did so with a purpose. 
Thus Hondvar was the headquarters of two pirates, Timoja and 
Raogy, both brothers, who paid a part of their plunder to the ruler 
of Garsopa who was then ruling that part of the country.??6 
Timoja was practically and in effect the commandant of the Vijaya- 
nagar fleet.207 According to Barbosa each of them maintained five 
or six large ships with crews of well-armed men in great numbers 
They went forth to the sea, took all the ships they met except tbose 
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of Malabar and robbed them of whatever they carried, leaving the 
men alive. Then they shared the stolen goods with the lord of the 
land to get his favour. 298 These pirate chieftains were commis- 
s'oned to attack the Muslim trade ships and hence they did not 
molest the ships of the Malabarees (Hindus). This policy of 
encouraging piracy was followed by the Hindu Government to 
molest the trade of the Bahmani kingdom. Likewise, farther south 
the area round Quilon was infested by pirates.209 Nikitin 
complains that the sea was not safe on account of piracy.210 


Besides, the coastal area was subject to the piratical activities 
ofthe Portuguese, who, not content with the profits of their 
business, took to these nautical operations. We have a description 
of their practices in the following words: ‘‘Besides these cruelties 
perpetrated on the land, the Portuguese were also responsible fo, 
unmentionable atrocities on the sea. The Feringi ships alone did 
not keep the peace. The Muslim ships were the special objects of 
their fury. Every ship had to carry safe-conduct issued by the 
Portuguese captain. But even with that they were not safe. The 
Portuguese seamen demanded heavy bribes and bakshish, and if 
whatever they asked for was not given, the ships would be confis- 
cated'".?!1  ]t is, however, refreshing to note that the cast coast did 
not suffer from the dangers of organised piracy in the Vijayanagar 
days, though one hears of stray cases of piratical attacks. 


Inland Trade 


Though there was such an extensive volume of foreign trade 
carried in South India during the period, the people were largely a 
land people doing a good lot of internal trade. Hence the problem 
of transport within the Empire was even more important than 
Oceanic transport and considering the standards of the age, the 
Vijayanagar kings tried to solve the question in the best possible 
way and tried to contribute to the maintenance of an active 


commerciallife in the Empire. 


The different parts of the vast Empire were connected by roads 
to which we get occasional reference in literature. As the capital of 
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the Empire, the city of Vijayanagar was connected with important 
Cities in the Empire. One road connected the capital with Goa 
through Bankàpur, a fortress in the Karnataka country situated 
forty miles south of Dharwar on the direct road from Honavar to 
Vijayanagar. Another road seems to have run from Bhatkal on 
the west coast to Vijayanagar through Honavar, Bankapur, Bana- 
vasi and Rani Bennur.?!? A road appears to have connected Vijaya- 
Magar and Mylapore running through Candragiri, Tirupati and 
Pulicat.?:3 Barbosa refers to a trade route connecting Vijayanagar 
and Pulicat.2!4 There appear to have been two roads in the north, 
one going from Masulipatam to Kovilkonda and another from 
Kovilkonda to Kampili.215 In the south a road connected Káyam- 
kulam and Tirunelveli through the kingdom of Quilon216, Besides, 
the routes which Kr snadeva Raya followed in his military campaigns 
and religious tours indicate the existence of the following roads: — 


l. Vijayanagar to Sivasamudram and é “Srirangapatta- 
nam.?1" 


2. Vijayanagar to Adavani and Raicur?!5, 


3. Vijayanagar to Udayagiri, Kondavidu, Kondapalli 
and along the coast to Simhacalam and Srikürmam.?!9 


4. Vijayanagar to Kalahasti, Tirupati, Kanci, Tiruvanna- 
malaji, Cidambaram, Madurai, Ramésvaram and Dhanuskodi.?20 


The roads appear to have been generally good ones. Paes says 
that on the road from Bhaktal toa town called Zambuja there 
were some ranges with forests and that ‘“‘nevertheless the road was 
very even",??! Pietro Della Valle who visited the Empire a cen- 
tury later remarks: ‘‘The way between Ikkeri and Sāgar is very 
handsome, plain, broad, almost totally direct, here and there beset 
with great thick trees which make a shadow and delightful 
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verdure’’.222 It is not possible to form any definite idea of the 
width of the roads; but the fact that there was difference in their 
breadth is indicated by such terms used in inscriptions as peruvali, 
vali and teru.??3, Though there is thus evidence to show that there 
were roads connecting the different parts of the Empire, we are not 
sure if the total mileage of roads could have been as much as we 
have at the present day. Besides, it is doubtful if at least the more 
important of them were metalled and provided with good drainage, 
culverts and bridges. The wide prevalence of ihe ferry system 
in the rivers points to the fact that there were no good bridges over 
many of them.224 


Articles were carried over long distances by carts and pack 
animals.??5 But it appears that carts were not used on a large 
scale in some parts. A ticies were usually conveyed by kàávadis??5 
head-loads, pack-horses, pack-bullocks, packponies and asses. 
Barbosa observes that goods were carried by means of buffaloes?226 
oxen, asses and ponies and refers to the consignment of pepper 
from Malabar on oxen and asses.??7 Oxen and sumpter—mules as 
beasts of burden are referred to by Paes and Nuniz also. The 
former says that to Bhatkal came every year five or six thousand 
pack-oxen.?28 Caesar Frederick also observes that the people rod, 
on bullocks with panels, girts, and bridles and that they had avery 
commodious pace.229 Barbosa gives the interesting information that 
usually there was one conductor or driver in charge of twenty or 
thirty oxen.2?0 The use of horses is referred to in the Amukta- 
maíyada.??t 


Canals were used for transport of articles. Barbosa mentions 
for instance that from the inland regions great store of cloth came 
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down the river, 232 For that, parisus were largely used. After the 
cargo had been disposed of, the boats were broken up and soid 
away for what the bomboo would fetch, while the leather was 
doubled up and carried by the owners to be used again in a similar 
manner. 


The articles of internal trade were usually sold at fairs held 
daily, weekly or at periodical intervals or in the regular bazaars. 
Regarding the first, a few words may be said here. Fairs (sante) 
were usually established by the ruler or the local chieftain in order 
to encourage trade in the country, for as the demand for goods by 
the consumers increased, particular localities were not able to supply 
all of them 233 Besides, it was also a source of income to ihe 
Government, for a small duty was collected sn articles sold in the 
fairs. The fairs attracted traders from great distances and were 
an instrument of periodic trade. Usually fairs were held once a week 
or twice a week. Butin a big city like Vijayanagar a fair was held 
every day in a part of the ctty.234 The articles of trade that entered 
a fair were horses, bullocks and grains, besides many others ofa 
similar nature. in order to attract merchants to bring their articles 
to such fairs, concessions were at times shown to them.225 The 
bazaars appear to have done retail trading as well. The trading 
centres were generally important towns to which were taken the 
raw and finished articles that were produced in the neighbourhood. 
However, the articles that were carried a long way for sale, were 
either of small bulk and high price, or those that had been localised 
in a few places, perhaps on account of physical reasons. 
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SECTION V 


THE STATE AND COMMERCE 


The role of the State in the expansion of commerce and the 
fostering of an active commercial life in the country can hardly be 
exaggerated. An unwise economic policy would stifle commerce 
and kill industries. Want of security in the empire may paralyse 
ail trade and shatter the economic well-befng of the society. A 
study of the economic policy of the Vijayanagar kings shows that 
they were anxious to encourage trade. 


As said earlier, Krsnadéva Raya lays down in his Amuktama- 
lyada the maxim to be followed by the kings in this respect. He 
says; ‘*A king should improve the hdrbours of his country and 
so encourage its commerce that horses, elephants, precious gems. 
sandalwood, pearls and other articles are freely imported into his 
country. He should arrange that the foreign sailors who land in 
his country on account of storms, illness and exhaustion are looked 
after in a manner suitable to their nationalities.''?36 In another 
place he observes: * Make the merchants of distant foreign 
countries who import elephants and good horses be attached to 
articles yourself by providing them with daily audience, presents 
and allowing decent profits. Then those articles will never go to 
your enemies''.??7 That these maxims were followed in the Empire 
is borne out by the evidence of Barbosa, who, referring to Vijaya- 
nagar, observes: ‘* There is great traffic and an endless number of 
merchants and wealthy men, as well among the natives of the city 
who abide therein as amongst those who come thither from outside, 
to whom the king allows such freedom that every man may come 
and go and live according to his own creed, without enquiry 
whether he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or Heathen 7.238 Likewise 
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the State sought to assure security to the merchants who brought 
their goods from distant countries. In Calicut, for insrance, there 
was such great security prevailing that ‘Abdur Razzak noted with 
pleasure that rich merchants brought to that place from maritime 
countries large merchandise, which theyidisembarked and deposited 
in the streets and market-places, and for a length of time left it 
without consigning it to any one's charge or placing it under a 
guard. The officers of the custom house took it under their 
protection and kept guard over it night and day.239 A word about 
the safety of the ships which on account of weather or some other 
reason reached a place to which it was not bound. It was the 
usual practice in other countries to plunder such ships. But in 
India the treatment given to them was different. According to 
‘Abdur Razzak whatever place a ship may come from or wherever 
it may be bound, when it reached the port, it was treated like other 
‘vessels and had no trouble of any kind to put up with.240 


To use a modern expression the policy of the government was 
the encouragement of free trade in preference to a policy of protec- 
tion. The available evidence indicates that the articles from 
foreign countries were subjected to a customs duty at the place of 
imports. Abdur Razzik says that ‘‘a duty was collected at Calicut 
at the rate of two and a half percent.24! But it appears that the 
rate gradually rose to five percent towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. It is refreshing to note that the Persian Ambassador says 
that the duty was levied only when the sale was effected. If the 
goods were not sold no charge was made on them. Caesar 
Frederick records that the horses that went into the country from 
Goa paid a custom ‘‘two and forty pagodie" each.?42 On the east 
coast at ‘Sadiravasagan pattinam (modern Sadras), for instance, a 
duty was levied on certain articles of merchandise; ten percent was 
collected on the sale of cloth, fifteen percent on the sale of oil and 
two-fifths of a panam on every bundle of female cloth. 243 This 
wise policy of the levy of a tax on the articles sold, and not on 
the articles come for sale, must have very much encouraged the sale 
of merchandise, more specially the foreign ones. 
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Successful trade would depend largely on the safety and 
security available on the trade routes and in the markets. Such 
security was sought to be provided by the Government by the 
Organisation of a Police system and the imposition of several 
punishments for offences?++. Those that were on police duty were 
given additional grants of land since they had to make good the 
loss of any property within the limits of the village boundary. But 
it was limited to the extent of their means to do so; for the 
remainder was levied on the village as a whole?45, 


The foreign travellers who visited the Vijayanugar Empire 
were impressed with the sense of security prevailing in it. 
Varthema says that in Vijayanagar one could go anywhere in 
safety.246 Barbosa also refers to the prevailing equity and justice 
in the Empire?**. 


The observations of the foreign travellers do not however give 
the real picture. But even such fairly good arrangements with regard 
to the police organization did not completely free the roads from 
robbers, on account of which there was some insecurity in the 
Empire. Hence the merchants who travelled on roads with merchan- 
dise had to make arrangements with the Ad@valga@rs that they would 
pay a particular share of their earnings if they were protected from 
robbers. They even paid money to private persons to protect them 
from robbers in the dangerous zones on the roads. There are re- 
ferences to the existence of organised  free-booters during the 
period, Even the Portuguese merchants seem to have indulged in 
some robbery in the south.248 Ít is for these reasons that the 
merchants usually travelled on the roads in company. Thus in spite 
of the protection afforded by tbe State the merchants sometimes 
appear to have carried on their trade under adverse conditions. 


Then again, local dues were levied on articles of trade. Refe- 
rence has been made toa kind of tax called the margadayam, 249 


According to Nuniz, as said earlier,a particular gate at the capital 
was rented out for twelve thousand pardaos and every one carrying 
merchandise in to the city had to pay duty. The levy of such local 
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taxes on articles of trade must have made the merchants raise the 
prices of articles. 


The foregoing account of the commercial life in the Empire is 
largely based on the accounts of foreign travellers who visited 
Vijayanagar during the different periods of its history. Neither the 
indigenous literature nor the numerous inscriptions help us very 
much in forming a good idea of the commercial activities in the 
Empire. The lithic records which are of any help to us simply refer 
to some articles of trade that were taken to the market and the 
duties levied on them, but do not mention the other aspects of trade 
in the Empire. So our knowledge of the subject is stil perhaps 
one-sided and not full. 


APPENDIX 
Weights and Measures 


The inscriptions of the Vijayanagar period contain references to 
different units of weights and measures. The leading feature of the 
system 1s its wide diversity. Further foreign units of weights and 
measures obtained in the principal centres of trade. The foreign 
merchants refer to the measuring units in terms of the foreign ones. 
Very little was done to introduce any kind of uniformity in the 
prevailing systems of measaring units, particularly in the weight 
and surface measures. The different units of measures usually bore 
the names of the local ruler of chief who introduced the measures, 
and no serious attempt appears to have been made to standardise 
them. 


The different units of measures may be roughly indicated here 


in the following tables though there was difference between the 
same unit at different places: 


Sguare Measure 


Tamil: 
576 feet 1] kuli 
100 kuli 1 kani 
5 kani l veli 
1 chei 1} acres 
Karai i 


In Thanjavur: 


144 sq. feet 1 kuli 

100 kuli l ma 

20 ma 1 veli 
] veli 6.6 acres 
1 ma .33 acre 
1 kuli .0033 acre 

Telugu : 

] cubit 19.68 inches 

32 cubits 1 rod 
1 rod sq. 2756+ square feet 


1 junta .0663 acre 
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50 junta 
S gurius 


Cubic Measures 
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1 gurtu or goru 3.1637 acres 
1 kuccala (25 acres) 


Tamil : 
2 adlakku 1 ulakku 
2 ulakku 1 uri 
2 urf l nali 1 padi (108 inches of cubic 
capacity. 
8 nali (padi) 1 kuruni (Marakkal) X cubic foot 
A kuruni |! padakku 
2 padakku l runi 
3 tuni 1 kalam 
Telugu £: 
4 citti L gola 70 tola of heaped rice 
4 Séla d munta-280 tolas of 34 pucca seers 
4 muita l kuncam, 1, I20:9/as or 14 pucca seers 
1 kuñcam I tum, hundred weight about 
20 tum l candy or putti or about a ton 
Kannada : 
4 Sollage (manam) 1 ballam (2 seers) 
4 ballam 1 kolaga 
20 kolagas 1 khandugam 
Weights 
Tamil: 
3 tólas I palam 
3 palam l cutca seer. 
40 palams l viss or 3.0857 ibs. 
20 maunds ] candy or báram 
‘Telugu: 
1 pagoda weight 524 grains troy 
1 zõla 180 grains troy 
10 kuruck pagodas 
or 3 tolas 1 pollam 
8 pollams or 24 télas 1 pucca seer 
5 seers or 120 rolas 1 viss 
8 viss or 960 rolas 1 maund (100 pounds Tory) 
20 maunds ] candy or putti.! 


1. Alien Butterworth and 
trict, Vol. IH, pp. 


V.J. —22 


V. Venugopal Chetty, A Collection of the 


Inscriptions on Copper Plates and Stones in the Nellore Dis- 


1487-88. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE STATE AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


SECTION I 


CHARITY AND FAMINE RELIEF 


Works calculated to give timely relief tc the poor and suffering 
received due attention at the hands of the Vijayanagar kings. 
Religious sentiment usually played a notable part in the organisa- 
tion of poor relief; and provision of charitable works was con- 
sidered an act of merit. Even in ordinary times charitable works 
were undertaken. In this connection the following words of Colonel 
Sykes are apposite: ^in the universal sentiment of charity which is 
inculcated both by precept and example in all grades of society...... 
Beggars in India...rarely appeal in vain for alms; indeed they ask 
with confidence if not with insolence, knowing devotional sentiment 
which inculcates the gift of alms in expiation of sin".! And harm 
done to works of charity was considered to bea great sin. The 
inscriptions usually say: ‘‘Whoso maintains this gift will derive the 
merit of performing countless horse sacrifices. Whatever sinner 
unable to let it live destroys it, will incur the sin of killing cows. 
and Brahmans in the Ganges, of parricide, and of causing a mother 
to eat the flesh of her son’’.2 The inscriptions usually contain the 
imprecatory verse which ends by saying that one attains svarga by 
making gift; but one who protects it attains the abode of Acyuta.* 
Such gifts were made on important days like sankrünri, lunar 
or solar eclipse, birth - day or death anniversary of the donor, 


and so on. 


The charitable acts done in the period may be classified 
under two broad heads, the unorganised and the organised. 





1. JRAS, 1860, p. 239. 
2. For instance, Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 26. 


3. See E.C., vi, Kp. 40. 
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Under the former class may be grouped grants and gifts to 
individuals or groups of persons like Brahmans, while under the 
latter class may be brought together organised effort at poor 
relief undertaken by tne state and philanthropic persons. 


To make gifts to Brahmans was considered an act of great 
merit. The Vijayanagar epigraphs are replete with instances to show 
that the sovereigns took every opportunity to make grants of land 
and zifts to them. They also enumerate the different kinds of 
gifts that were madein favour of Brahmans. Among them were 
the gifts of the golden egg, the golden wheel, the golden pot, 
the golden cow, the seven golden seas, the wishing tree, the golden 
cow of plenty, the golden earth, the golden horse-chariot, a man’s 
weight in gold, a thousand cows, a golden horse, a golden-wombed 
Brahma, a gold elephant chariot and the five ploughs. The 
anandanidhi (a pot of gold) was another such grant.5 By making 
this grant Acyuta Raya claims to have made Kubéras of Brahmans. 
The kings delighted in bestowing these great gifts again and again 
together with the grants associated with them.9 Likewise the 
ascetics received gifts, though Krsnadéva Raya discourages 
indiscriminate charity to them." 


Mahuan gives an excellent description of these ascetics in the 
following words: *'Here also is another class of men called chokis 
(yogis) who lead austere lives like the Taoists of China, but who, 
however are married. These men from the time they are born do 
not have their heads shaved or combed, but plait their hair into 
several tails, which hang over their shoulders, they wear no clothes, 
but round their waist they fasten a strip of rattan, over which they 
hanga piece of white calico, they carry a conch-shell which they 
blow as they go along the road; they are accompanied by their 
wives, who simply wear a smali bit of cotton cloth round their loins. 
Alms of rice and money are given to them by the people whose 
houses they visit." 5 Though begging by the ascetics and their wives 
might have been a feature of the life in the area visited by Mahuan 
it appears that celebate ascetics were given alms as a religious duty 
in different parts of the country. 


E.I.. i, p. 364; E.C., v, Hn. 13. 

MER, 1904, para 24: 1925, para $1; 1920 para 89. 
E.C., vii, Sh. 1. 

Amuktamalyada, iV. v. 242. 

JRAS, 1896, pp. 343-44. 
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Many took to street begging. They adopted, as they do even 
now, different methods for obtaining alms. The description of two 
of them by Barbosa may be cited here. He says: '*When they 
wished to obtain alms, they took great stones, where with they beat 
upon their shoulders and bellies as though they would Slay them- 
Selves before them to hinder which they gave them great alms that 
they may depart in peace"; “others carry knives with which they 
slash their arms and legs, and to those too, they give large alms. 
that they may not kill themselves’’.9 

So much sanctity was attached to acts of charity that many 
people made provision for affording relief to tke needy. The most 
common method of doing so was the provision of watersheds, 
resthouses and water troughs for animals. 


Among the organised methods of doing charity was the 
making of provision for running a catra or dharmacatra.1? We are 
told, for instance, that Srigirinatha Vodeyàr gave munificent dona- 
tion for a catra or rest house, and Sangama Devi, apparently his. 
wife, gave up the house she was in, together with the well and 
fruit trees for the nineteen Brahmans of the catra, for their stay. It 
was arranged that for the ten Jangamas for whom the n@d people 
had provided in the catra, the Brahmans who attended to them and 
the two servant women to clean up, for all the thirteen persons the 
manager of the Brahman catra must collect from the nad people 
the amount specified and provide rice for them. The funds that 
were in surplus were to be untilised for miscellaneous expenses and 
in course of time for the construction of houses. A king madea 
sarvamanya gift of thirteen vé/is of land for the maintenance of a 
feeding house (catra) attached tothe templesat Tiruvamattir.12 
During the days of Venkata II a powerful chief by name Déevalu 
Papa Raya, with three hundred Brahmans under him, gave hospita- 
lity to the pilgrims who went to, or came from Tirupati.13 It appear 
the state had some control over these inns.14 At times the temples 
also appear to have maintained such catras.15 Provision was made 
by them for the distribution of food to mendicants and others on 
certain days of the month. Besides, some temples maintained 





9. Barbosa, I, p. 111. 

10. E.C., x, Mb. 39; iv, Cn. 1835. 

11. Ibid., vii, Tl 33. An inscription near Kodumuru (Kurnool 
District) of A.D. 1452 mentions a grant for maintaining a 
gruel centre, anthati-catram (33 of 1960-61). 

12. 27 of 1925. 

13. Heras, Aravida Dynasty, I, p. 322. 

14. E.C.. x, Bn. 24. 

IS. bid., vin, Ti. 103. 
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Schools and hospitals, fed school children and gave relief to 
the suffering. Likewise private individuals made provision for the 
maintenance of Ramanujaku tams. 


But it was during periods of famine that the relief given to the 
people was more in evidence. The cause of famines was usually the 
unfortunate circumstance that agriculture formed almost the sole 
occupation of the mass of the people. Generally failure of rain was 
followed by a famine, bringing in its wake rise in prices and 
occasionally the outbreak of epidemics like cholera, necessitating the 
migration of people from the affected area to places less affected by 
them,!9 Unprecedented floods also resulted in such famines. In the 
last decade of the fourteenth century South India experienced a 
severe famine, on account of which the price of paddy rose very 
high and ‘‘innumerable skulls were rolling about and paddy could 
not be had even at the rate of ten nalis per panam. | Its severity 
reached the maximum in 1396 and resulted in the depopulation of 
whole districts and was called Durgddévi probably to distinguish 
it from famines of ordinary severity. In 1412—13 there was a famine 
in South India followed by another ten years later. About the 
middie of the fifteenth century the country, particularly the region 
covered by the modern districts of Ramanathapuram, Tiruchirapalli 
and the Pudukkottai area experienced a famine (ksamam) 
apparently on account of the failure of rains. This appears to have 
continued for some time.18 Some twenty years later the Telugu 
districts and the Deccan proper had a similar experience for about 
five years, besides that of cholera on account of which the people 
migrated to Malwa and other places.1? 


In 1507 the modern Mysore territory experienced four tremours, 
which brought in their wake a great famine in 1509 A.D.?9. Some 
two decades later there was another famine which appears to have 
lasted for about ten years. An inscription of 1540 says that the 
famine in the Mysore country was so rigorous that men ate men.?! 
The historic battle of Raksas Tangdi appears to have caused a 
famine in the region round the capital. 
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16. 276 of 1907; MER, 1908, Rep., para 73. 
17. 239 of 1906; Rep. 1907 para 53. 

18. J.P.S., 753. 

19. Briggs, Ferishta, Il, p. 493. 

20. £C., ix, Ni. 71 and Kn. 21. 

21. bid., i, Cn. 108. 
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The years following the death of Venkata II in 1614 
were marked by the prevalence of famine conditions in South 
India, apparently on account of the Civil War that raged in the 
country. This encouraged a system of slave trade in the Empire, 
which, with the coming of the Europeans, increased. William 
Methwold, the Chief in the English settlement at Masulipatam 
describes in the following words the effects of tbe Civil War on the 
economic condition of the country: ‘‘Since the last King (of 
Vijayanagar) who deceased about fifteen years since, there have 
arisen several competitors for the Crowne unto whom the Naickes 
have adhered according to their factions or affections; from whence 
hath followed a continual civil war in some parts of the country 
and such extreme want and famine in most of it that parents have 
brought thousands of their young children to the sea side selling 
there a child for five pagams worth of rice, transported from thence 
into other parts of India (i.e. the East Indies) and sold again to 
good advantage if the gains be good that ariseth from the sale of 
souls.'"2? President Rastell wrote to England about the famine as 
follows: ‘There was an universal dearth over all this continent of 
whose like in tbese parts noe former age hath record; the country 
being wholly dismantied by draught...... the poor mechaniques, 
weavers, washers, dyers, etc. abandoning their inhabitations in mul- 
titudes and instead of relief elsewhere have perished in the fields 
for want of food to sustain". An eye witness described the famine 
in the Coromandel coast in the following words ‘‘Masulipatam and 
Armagon were sorely oppressed with famine, the liveinge eating up 
the dead and men dustscarsly travel in the country forfear they 
should be killed and eaten". Consequently the factors at Armagon 
were not able to make much profit since they were *miserable times 
full fraught with the calamitie of war, pestilence and famine.?3 
This famine appears to have been more severe than that of 1540. 


Thus famines seem to have visited the country at periodical 
intervals causing much suffering to the people. As Said earlier 
some of them were caused by floods. In 1402-03 for instance> 
parts of the Tanjavir district experienced unprecedented floods in 
the river Kavéri which submerged vast areas of cultivated land, 


22. Foster. English Factories in India, 1630-33. Intro. xxxili 
and p. 331. 

23. Ibid. xiv and xvii; see also Moreland, From Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, pp. 204-19. 
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washed away the demarcation bounds and silted up the irrigation 
channels. Consequently cultivation of lands necessarily ceased.?* 
The discontent among the people on account of the  ill-adjusted or 
at times heavy taxation oolicy of the Government led in a few cases 
to the migration of people from their original habitation which 
resulted in a few cases in the prevalence of famine conditions in the 
areas concerned.244 


There is some difference between famines of the modern day 
and famines of ancient and medieval times. In ancient and medieval 
India the hardship that resulted from famines was great and heart- 
rending; conditions in the modern day are probably not so appal- 
ling. The earlier ones were more or less local in character: and 
relief measures could reach the place only at slow pace. But in the 
modern day with the availability of quick means of communication 
and transport like railways and the spread of banking and 
credit facilities immediate relief measures could be undertaken and 
resources supplied quickly. Hence in ancient and medieval India 
people affected by famines had to be allowed largely to drift 
for themselves in spite of the efforts of the government to give them 
relief so that many of them had to abandon their lands and 
possessions and seck shelter elsewhere. 


Though famines were frequent in the Vijayanagar period there 
is noevidence of the existence of a well-shaped famine code or 
famine policy to guide the Government. One hears only of some 
instances where the Government tried to afford relief to people during 
famine times. From such cases it is difficult to say that there was 
a clear-cut policy followed by the Government in all such matters. 
But the available evidence points to the fact that the medieval kings 
were as anxious as anyone else to afford relief to tbe suffering 
people during times of famine. 

The kings realised thatin order to avert the recurrence of 
famines the irrigation facilities in the Empire must be improved. 
As has been mentioned earlier, Krsnadéva Raya emphasises the 
point in his Amuktamalyada.?*5 <A survey of the irrigation activi- 
ties of the Vijayanagar rulers has also been made carlier.?*e 


During the famine of 1472 a certain ruler is said to have 
ordered those in charge of relief measures that the thousand 





24. 422 of 1912; Rep.. 1913, para 52. 

24a. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44; 92 of 1918; Rep., para 68; 
216 of 1917, Rep., para 68, 246 and 254 of 1928-29, Rer., 
para 79. 

24b. Canto iv, v. 236. 

24c. Supra, pp. 82-91. 
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bullocks belonging to the transport establishment maintained for his 
court should be used for affording relief and he himself ‘‘travelled 
incessantly to and fro between his dominions and Gujerat and 
Malwa which had escaped the visitation, bringing thence grain 
which was sold at low rates in the Deccan.’’25 Likewise during the 
famine that visited the Deccan at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the state tried to relived the sufferings of the affected 
people by opening to them the public stores of grain. Though these 
refer to the rulers of the Deccan a similar policy must have been 


followed by the Vijayanagar kings also. 


In this field of activity private initiative was not lacking. 
Among the private bodies or agencies that undertook relief work 
during such times mention may bz made of the temple. For instance, 
when in the middle of the fifteenth century there was a famine in 
parts of South India, particularly in the region covered by the 
modern districts of Ramanathapuram and Tiruchirapalli and the 
Pudukkottai area two women who had fallen into debt and were 
harassed by their creditors sought the protection of the trustees of 
a local temple who relieved them from the oppressions of their 


creditors.29 


25. Cambridge History of India, iii, p. 385. 
26. I.P.S., No. 753. 


SECTION II 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


For estimating the standard of living among the people in the 
middle ages we have to draw largely from the writings of the 
foreign travellers who visited the country during the period. But 
their evidence is incomplete and one-sided and is apt to lead us to 
hasty conclusions. The foreign travellers visited various parts of 
the Empire in different periods, Making due allowance for diffe- 
rences of time and place it appears from their evidence that though 
the country was very rich and its resources were great, there was 
much disparity in the living conditions of the various classes of people. 
Poverty amidst plenty, may be a true description of their condition 
While the nobles lived in luxury and were lavish in their tastes and 
expenditure and indulged on wasteful extravagance and reckless 
expenditure in perfumes, unguents and personal Ornaments, the 
mass of the people lived under conditions of extreme proverty even 
‘during normal times, not to speak of periods of famine or drought. 
The remarks of Nikitin are specific and forceful on the point. He 
says: “The land is overstocked with people; but those in the 
country are very miserable while the nobles are extremely opulent 
and delight in luxury ". Varthema notes with particular care the 
miserable condition of the people in Ma'abar and refers to the poor 
accommodation of their houses, the value of which would be 
half a ducat each or one or two ducats at most. NNuniz also refers 
to the poor condition of the ryots on account of the oppression of 
the nobles.27 Commenting on such a description by Nuniz, Sewell 
endorses his remarks.?8, 


Prices 


All available evidence points to the existence of a great 
abundance of specie in the Empire. The luxurious extravagance 
-exhibited at the palace ceremonials bears evidence to it. Paes 
-observes that there was much money in the land, and the chiefs 





27.  Seweil, op. cif., pp. 373 and 379. 


28. fbhid.. p. 379 fn: see aiso India Before the English by the same 
author, pp. 36-58. 
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were very wealthy; and referring to Krsnadeva Raya he says: “The 
previous kings of the place (Vijayanagar) for many years past have 
held 1t a custom to maintain a treasury, which after the death of 
each, is kept locked and sealed, not to be opened except when the- 
kings have great need". He further adds that the king (Krsnadeva. 
Raya) put in it every year ten million pardaos without taking from 
them one pardao more than what was needed for the expenses or 
his house.??  Varthema also observes that the ruler of Vijayanagar 
wasthe richest king he had ever heard spoken of and that the 
Brahmans said that he possessed a revenue of twelve thousand. 
pardai per day.39 An idea of the wealth of Vijayanagar may be 
had from Hindu camp at the battie of Raksas Tangdi. The plunder 
was SO great “that every privateman in the allied army became rich 
in gold, jewels, effects, tents, arms, horses and slaves" and after 
the defeat **five hundred and fifty elephants laden with treasure in 
gold, diamonds and precious stones valued at more than a hundred: 
million sterling...left the city.’’31 


There is sufficient evidence to show that the prices of articles 
were low in the Vijayanagar Empire. Even in the middle of 
the fourteenth century Vijayanagar had won a name as a rich. 
country well supplied with all good things. Nikitin remarks about 
Calicut that everything was cheap there.?? Vasco da Gama is more 
explicit on the point. He says that corn was available in abundance 
at Calicut and that bread sold at three reals (less than a pennyy 
and was sufficient for the daily sustenance of a man. He adds: 
**Rice, likewise, is found in abundance.........a very fine shirt which: 
in Portugal fetches three hundred reis was worth here only two- 
fanaos (which is equivalent to thirty reis." 33 Barbosa found rice 
selling very cheap inthe country.34 Paes also bears testimony to- 
the cheapness of articles in Vijayanagar. He describes it as the: 
.best provided city in the world and stocked with provisions such. 
as rice, wheat, grains, Indian corn (jola or jowar) and a certain 
amount of barley, beans, pulses, borse gram, and many other seed, 
which grow in the country, and says that they were all very cheap. 
Fowls were sold at the rate of three per vintem (1.7 d) within the 


29. Sewell op. cit. p. 282. 

30. WVarthema, p. 129. 

31. Sewell op. cit. pp. 205-206. 
32. Mayor, India, p. 20. 

33. The First Voyage, p. 132. 
34. Barbosa, I, pp. 195-197. 
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ity while outside four could be had for the sum.35 Likewise a 
vintem fetched six or eight partridges or twelve to fourteen doves.39 
“Grapes were avallable in large quantities and sold at three bunches 
a fanam or hana and pomegranates at ten a fanam. Similarly skeep 
:old cheap. for in the city markets twelve live sheep could be bad 
for a paraao while in the hills the same coin would fetch fouricen 
or fifteen sheep.37 If the salaries paid to the humbler servants of 
the government can have any relation to the general level of prices 
of the articles of daily consumption by them, the conclusion is 
inevitable that they sold cheap, for inthe Vijayanagar daysa 
knight with a horse and a slave girl was expected to live ona 


35. Sewell, op. cit., p. 257. 
36. Ibid., p. 258. 


37. Ibid, p. 375. Ant. Schorer who was a Junior Dutch Factor at 
Masulipatam in 1609 and returned to Holiand about 1615 
has left an account of the Coromandel coast which contains 
a list of the prices of a variety of articles in the area. Though 
Masulipatam was us sd the limits of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, it is possible ihat the prices of those articles in the 
Vijayanaga Empire would not have been very different. Accord- 
ing to his account the foilowing is the list of p. ices of articles at 
Masulipatam — “‘Pepper, 25 pagoda per bhaer; Mace, 8 to 
12 pagoda per man: Nutmeg, 33 to 60 pagoda per bÀaer; 
Cloves, 54 to 12 pagoda per man; Sandalwood, 100 to 120 
pagoda per bhar, Aglenheut, 7 to 9 pagoda per man; Lead, 
17 to 20 pagoda per bhaer; Speauter or tintenago, 25 to 60 
and 70 pagoda per bhaer; ‘Yin, 75 to 89 pagoda per bhaer; 
sulphur, 20 pagoda per bhaer,;, Alum, 12 pagoda per bhaer; 
Rawi Chinese silk 40 to 45 pagoda per mean; Tw sted silk from 
China |! pagoda per seer; Untwisted silk (not so much im- 
ported as twisted). 1 pagoda per seer; Musk, 10 to 12 pagoda 
per seer, Vermilion, much in demand, but not imported in 
my time; Quicksilver, 20 to 25 pagodas per man; Camphor of 
Borneo, according to size and whiteness, 5 to 20 pagodas per 
seer; Chinese camphor, 4 pagodas per man. 


All kinds of  percelain-ware are also imported, chiefiy 
little things, and are sold at great profit, each according to 
its quality and for this reason IT am not quoting their prices. 


Red crimson cloth, 6 pagoda per gass, gass being equal 
11 Dutch ell. Red Carmosynen Kerdeys, 2 to 24 pagodas per 
gass. Other colours of cioth as ajso of Kardeys are not much 
in demand, particularly black. Chinese velvet, 1 to 11 
pagodas per gass; Ch nese rolled damask, 5 to 6 pagodas per 
piece; Chinese plaited damask 24 to 24 pagaodas per piece; 
Chinese gold-wire, 1 pagoda_each paper; Chinese armosynen, 
12 to 2 pagodas per piece. Ch nese lacquer work is not much 
in demand. Some round losed boxes have been sold for $ to 
1 pagoda wer piece; but not many. ‘Tortoise sheil, 70 to 80 
pagodas per bhaer: Tinsel was scld in my time at from 3 to 
4 pagodas per man; but it was very much soiled. There is 
also demand for pretty beer glasses made of crystal. 2 or 3 
of which are so!d for 1 pagoda. Pretty mirrors could also be 
sold, but it is to be noted that the giass should be pretty, if 
it is not so, they want another ta be put inte the frame; 
Benjeurya 6 to 8 pagoda per man, Wax, 2 to 24 pagoda per 
man; Sugar 5 to 6 pagoda per hale eacn bale weighing about 
6 man" (Indian Historical Orly. xvi, pp. 834-35). 
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monthly allowance of four or five pardaos or twenty-two rupees 
eight annas or twenty-five rupees.38 


It is curious that though there was abundant specie in the 
country the articles of consumption sold.comparatively very cheap, 
thus questioning the quantity theory of money according to which 
abundance of specie cannot go hand in hand with low prices. But it 
may be noted here that, though such articles of consumption 
required even by ordinary people were selling very cheap, the same 
may not be said of all the articles sold in the Empire. Though our 
data are not sufficient to warrant any definite conclusion on the 
subject, it appears pretty certain that the articles of luxury sold at 
a high price which could have been afforded only by the wealthier 
classes of people in the Empire. 


Debt and Interest 


-— 


—-—X R77 


While on this subject, a few words may be said on debt and 
current rates of interest. The materials for a study of this interest- 
ing question are, however, very meagre. The inscriptions which refer 
to the rates mention them in connection with the endowmenis made 
to temples for the provision of specified offerings and worship and. 
the supply of certain articles.*9 Further, information is confined 
only to the temple treasuries which gave loans to the people when- 
ever they were in need of money. Besides, we get reference to 
debts and interest only in rural areas where agriculture usually 
preponderated. The rates of interest prevailing in the country 
appear 10 have varied from time to time and from place to place, 
The available evidence may however be indicated in the following 


table : 





om 


Place Rate Kindof Monthly, 


Date 








Reference A.d. (District) 7; per money yearly Remaks 
year etc. 
E.C.,iv, 1407 Mysore 30 Gold Monthly 1 bale (4a 
Hg. 61 haga) per 
month on 
half 
gadyana 


Ibid., Hg. 
63 





38. Barbosa I, p. 210. 
39. 529 of 1919. 
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Date Place Rate Kind of Monthly, 
Reference A.d. (District) % per money yearly Remarks 
year etc. 
E.C., Cn. j 2 hana tor 
160 1492 Mysore 20 Gold ? every 10 
honnu. 
56 of 1530 Tirucbi- Monthly 13 pana per 
1892 napalli ," 1QU pon per 
! month 
TTDI, v, 1545 Chittore 12 5 Yearly 
No. 6l 
561 of 1547-8 Chingle- zs 35 Monthly ] pana pe. 
1919 put cent on por 
E.C,vwvi 1569 Kadur " oe - interest at | 
Kp j per cent on 


12000 varāha 





The recovery of debts was as importanta problem in those 
days, as it is to-day, and it received attention. Nicolo dei Conti 
observes that the debtor who was insolvent was everywhere 
adjudged to be the property of the creditor.49 The foreign travellers 
say a few words regarding the repayment of debts. Warthema, for 
instance, says that when **a man had a right to demand anything 
of another and he happened to meet him, he had only to make a 
circular line upon the ground and to make his debtor enter it which 
the latter never failed to do and the debtor could not leave this circle 
without satisfying bis creditor or obtaining the remission of the 
debt". He also adds that if the debtor left the circle without paying 
the debt he was liable to be put to death by the king.41 Though the 
above is a contemporary description of how repayment of debt was 
demanded of the debtors, yet the epigraphs or the indigenous liter- 
ature of the period make no reference to tbe practice. On the other 
hand we hear from the inscriptions that the creditors appropriated 
the lands of the debtors wherever possible to the extent necessary 
to recover the debt. Information about the manner in which 
insolvent debtors were dealt with is not available. 


Most people were poor, and suffered under many economic 
disabilities. It is not surprising that after the historic battle of 
 .Raksas-Tapgdi the Empire did not recover from the blow. The 


40. Major, India, p. 31. 
41. Varthema, pp. 147-48. 
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history of the world records even more decisive battles; but it does 
not seem that they affected the economic condition of the respective 
countries and demoralised the economic resources of the people to 
the extent to which the battle of 1565 did in South India. The fact 
appears to be that the Hindu defeat at Raksas-Tangdi gave the 
coup de grace io a people suffering under many economic disabili- 
ties in a weak and overgrown Empire. Tbe battle gave the final blow 
to the already disorganised economic life of the country. The Empire 
bad outlived its purpose and usefulness. Though Vijayanagar 
continued to make a show of outward glory for another century or 
so it could hardly maintain its strength, power and influence. 


The general poverty of the people must have been due to 
various factors. The taxation policy of the Government which has 
been dealt with earlier probably had much to do it 42, The top 
heavy admininstration and the unproductive nature of many of the 
undertakings of the kings must nave contributed tothe genera 
poverty stricken condition of 1he majority of the people. It is said 
that Athens grew at the expense of Greece. Likewise cities like 
Vijayanagar grew in size with buildings, amenities and population 
and enormous sums of money were spent on them. Such impulses 
of course gave great encouragement to the allied arts of architec— 
ture, sculpture and painting and gave employment to many artisans 
and workers in those lines. However, such large expenditure on 
ouildings, religious and civil, resulted in considerable drain on the 
public purse, thereby starving many productive enterprises in the 
country. But such were the impulses and conditions of the age. 
The top beavy nature of the administration as also its very nature 
could also have contributed their share. 


The items of expenditure cf tbe people do not appear to have 
been many. The occasions for such expenditure were usually 
personal and occasionally social. Many people in the urban areas 
lived an artificial life and cultivated certain habits largely influenced 
by the life in the court and the houses of the nobility which 
entailed costly and extraragant living. Some people must have 
taken to pilgrimages, inspite of the absence of quick means of 
communication and conveyance. Marriages must have consumed 
a good part of their resources; and we hear of sales of lands to meet 
the expenses connected with them. High or low, rich or poor, the 
people decked themselves with as many jewels as they could afford 
and at times exceeding the limits of their resources. They do not 


42. See Supra, Pt. I, Chapter on Revenue Administration. 
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appear to have had other means of spending money as at the 
present day. Thus it is reasonable to assume that the majority of 
the people were in the same economic condition as mcst people 
are now. But one thing may be said. The people in the 
Vijayanagar days who were largely tradition bound generally 
lived a contented life, unlike their descendants of the modern day, 
whose minds are influenced by many economic ideologies and 
agitated over many economic poblems. 


CHAPTER XII 


RELIGION 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTORY 


At the beginning of the fourteenth century, India south of 
the Vindbyas presented a deplorable picture. It was then a land 
of warring kingdoms and principalities. It was divided among 
four important powers, the Yadavas of Dévagiri, the Kakatiyas 
of Warangal, the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra and the Pandyas of 
Madurai in the extreme south. It was at this time that the Sultans 
of Delhi actively interfered in South Indian politics and thus added 
to the confusion that already existed there. Muhammad-bin- 
Tughlak invaded the Hoysala territory in 1327 and compelled 
Ballala III (1310 —'42) to submit. The dispute between Sundara 
Pandya and Vira Pandyain Madurai over the question of succession 
to the throne had already weakened the Pandya Kingdom and made 
it easy for the Muslim invaders to invade the area, plunder its 
territories, add to its weakness and hasten its fall.! 


Muhammad-bin-Tughlak “subdued the whole of the 
Karnatak both in length and breadth even to the shore of the sea 
of Oeman "? in 1327 and appointed Jalal-ud-din to rule over 
Madurai, which was made a province of the Delhi Empire. But 
Jalal-ud-din declared his independence in 1334. The Tughlak 
Emperor arranged an expedition against the rebel chief, but it 
proved abortive. The Madurai Sultan was murdered and was 
succeeded by his son-in-law Ghias-ud-din, who in the course of a 
war with Hoysala Vira Ballala HII inflicted **the worstof al! 
defeats” on the Hindus and murdered the Hoysala ruler (1342). 
Ghias-ud-din was successively followed on the throne by Nasir-ud- 
din, Adil Shab, Fakrud-din Mubarak Shah and Ala-ud-din 
Sikandar Shah. The Sultanate seems to have come to an end 
about 1371, as aresult of its conquest by the Vijayanagar prince 


Kampana. 





I. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 201-11. 
2. Briggs, The Rise, I, p. 413. 
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[Ur d 


The Muslim invasions and occupation of parts of South 
India in the early decades of the fourteenth century were something 
of a regular jihad and tyranny. Ibn Battuta found his brother- 
in-law Ghias-ud-dia the Sultan of Madurai to be a cruel tyrant and 
‘a fiend in human shape’. The temples were the special objects of 
Muslim attack, and in the course of the Muslim invasions the 
renowned temples of Cidambaram and Srirangam suffered most. 
AS soon as the Muslims had reached near Srirangam, the image of 
Sri Rangandtha is said to have been taken away from the place by 
Vedanta Détika. The Pandyan Chronicle says: ‘** The proper 
tutelary deity of Madura went into the Malayalam country. Then 
the wall of the temple, the fourteen towers on it and the streets 
inside were destroyed ’’.® 


The Koyiloiugu says that the God with his Nacciyar was taken 
by Pillai Lokacarya to Tirumalirunjolai (Alagar koil near Madura) 
and from there to the Malaiyalam couníry.^ According to the 
Prapannamrtam the God was taken to Ghesthipura (Tirukkosthi- 
yur near Tiruppattur) and from there to Jyotiskudi (Kaàlai- 
yarkoil, Ramnethapuram District) and later to  Tirunarayana- 
puram (Melkote). An inscription describes in the following 
words the rule of the Muslims st Madurai:  ** The times were 
Tulukkan (Muslim) times; the devaddna lands of the Gods were 
taxed with Kzdimai; the temple worship, however, had to be 
done without any reduction; the wlavu or cultivation of the temple 
lands was done by turns by the tenants of the village."5 An 
inscription at Kannanir the capital of the Hoysalas? states that the 
temple of Posali$varam Udaiyar at the place was demolished upto 
the zdhàárasilai and converted into a mosque by the Muslims 
during their occupation of the region. The Madhurdvijayam of 
Gangadévi also gives a vivid, though somewhat poctic, description 
of the character and effects of the Muslim occupation of 


3. Oriental Historical Manuscripts, I, p. 35. 


4. Koyilolugu, Ed. by V. N. Hari Rao, pp. 128-30. 
4a. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 34-35. 
5. M.E.R., 1916, para 33; for a sim lar description of the difficulties 


experienced elsewhere on account of the Musim occupaiton, See 
Inscriptions of the Pudukkottei State, No. 669. 


6. In the Tiruchirapalli District. 162 of 1936-37: Rep., 1937, para 51 
The temple was constructed bv the Hoysala king Vira Somes- 
vara. The K&oyilolugu, also says that the stones of the prakara 


walis of the Srirangam. temple had been used by the Muslims for 
constructing  fortfications for their garrison at Kannantr 
(Koyilolugu, op. cit, p. 128). o 
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occupation of Cidambaram and Madurai. ‘‘The place now knowtrr 
as Vyaghrapuri (Cidambaram) has been continuously so, for tigers 
inhabit it now where men once dwelt. The Vimana (the dome of the 
central shrine) of Srirangam is so dilapidated that now itis the hood. 
of Adigésa alone that is protecting the image of Ranganadtha from 
the falling debris. The Lord of Gajaranya (Tiruvanaikkoil, Jambu- 
keávaram near Srirangam), who once killed an elephant to obtain 
its skin for his garment, has now again been reduced to this. 
condition, because he 1s stripped bare of all the clothing; while the 
garbhagraha (central shrine} of many another temple is crumbling,. 
its maz tapa is overgrown with vegetation and the wooden doors of 
the temple eaten up by white anis. Where there resounded once 
the joyous music of the mrdasgam (a kind of drum) there is heard 
at present the howl of the jackal that has made it its abode. The 
river Kaveri that was curbed by proper dams and flowed in regular 
channels has begun to run in al! directions. in the agrahüras where 
the smoke issuing from the fire cfferings (yaágodhüma) was largely 
visible, and in which the chant of the Vedas was everywhere 
audible, we have now the offensive smelling smoke issuing from the 
roasting of flesh by Muslims and the harsh voice of these ruffians 
alone is heard there. The beautiful cocoanut trees which were 
gracing the gardens surrounding the city of Madura have been cut 
down by these iniruders, and in place of these we see plenty of 
Silas (stakes for impaling persons) with garlands made by stringing 
human heads together, resembling and recalling in a remote manner 
the cocoanut trees. The water of the river Tamparaparni which 
used to ve rendered white by the sandal paste rubbed away from. 
the breasts Of the youthful maidens who were bathing in it is now 
flowing red with the blood of cows slaughtered by these monstrous. 
sinners.” Behind all the poetic imagination and exaggeration, the- 
above description was based on facts. 


The Muslim invasions and occupation of South India created. 
a feeling of great horror among the Hindus. The Hindus felt the- 
mecessity for united action. They wanted to stem the tide of 
Muslim aggression beyond the R. Krsna. This desire to strengthen. 
the cause of Hindu unity in South India necessitated their united 
action and the foundation of a powerful kingdom. The establish- 
ment of the new Empire which was to play a very important part. 





7. Madhuré vijayam, Intro., pp. 5-6: also Tiruvenkatachari,. 
Madhuravijayam, pp. 63 ff. 
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an the history of South India marked not only the assertion of 
Hindu independence by South India but also the resurgence of 
Hinduism. 


The object of the foundation of Vijayanagar was largely 
to preserve Hindu religion, traditions and Dharma from the on- 
slaughts of Islam. This work necessitated a greater amount of 
attention being paid to the maintenance and strengthening of the 
Hindu social order and religious activity in the land. This activity 
in the field of religion led also to greater atiention being paid to 
literature, for in India the character and number of literary 
productions had close connections with the religious miovcmoents 
in the country. Thus the foundation of Vijayanagar had three 
effects: the Muslims were held in check, religious activity was 
given an impetus, and the period was marked by great literary 
efflorescence. 


Soon after its foundation, the Sangama brothers and their 
sons, especially Kampana, the son of Bukka I, engaged themselves 
in freeing a large part of South India from the effects of Muslim 
domination. According to the Koyilolugu, the idol of Ranganatha 
of Srirangam after being taken to Tirunarayanapuram by way of 
Jyotiskudi, Tirumalirunjolai (Alagarkoyil), Kolikkidu (Calicut) 
and Ptngantr and kept at that place for somc time was finally 
removed to Tirupati. When Gopanna, a minister and subordinate 
of Kampana and ruling from Cenji heard of the vicissitudes of the 
idol, he had it removed to Cenji where he kept it in the beautiful 
rock-cut shrine of Ranganatha at Singavaram near the place. 
Meanwhile the chief who was left in charge of Srirangam removed 
his headquarters to Kannanur, a village six miles north of 
Srirangam, owing to considerations of health, and fortified that 
place with the stones obtained by demolishing the outer enclosures 
of the Srirangam temple. A dancing girl got into intimate 
relations with the Muslim chief with the object of saving the temple 
from destruction, and a Kaniyala Brahman named Singappiran 
secured a post in his service and Was serving him faithfully. AS 
soon as news of the foundation of Vijayanagar reacbed the ears of 
the distressed people of South India, Tirumanattun Nambi, the son 
of Singappiran, sent one Uttama Nambi, one of the sthanattdrs of 
the temple, to inform Gopanna of the condition of Srirangam. 
Soon communications were started between Cenji and Srirangam. 
in 1370-71 Gopanna defeated the Muslim chief “who had 
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degenerated by drink and debauchery and become thoroughly 
powerless to resist an attack,” and re-established the image of 
Ranganatha in the temple." 


The activities of Kampana in the south proved a death-knell 
to Muslim power in the Tamil country. Ruined temples were 
restored by him and worship in them was revived. When he was 
active in the south, the enthusiastic sons of Sangama were active in 
the north. In this arduous task they were helped by the distinguished 
pontifical heads ofthe Srngeri matha, Vidyatirtha and Vidyaranya. 
Vidyaranya bad a large share in the foundation of the city of 
Vijayanagar for the preservation of Hindu religion and Dharma. 
Kriyáéakti Pandita of the Kalàmukha school of Saivism also joined 
hands in the Hindu effort to save south India from Islamic 
aggression. ‘‘It isa recognised element of national psychology 
that where a society is on the defence it cherishes every inherited 
tradition and holds fast to all things good and bad which it has 
inherited. Conservatism becomes a national virtue, the maintenance 
of what has been a point of national honour. That is not the time 
for reforms. for the raison d'etre of the State is the defence of what 
exists The orthodoxy of the kings became therefore the central 
point of the State. Hence it is that the great States which stood out 
the Mahommedan influence..... ..... ...like Vijayanagar ............-. 
became the citade!s of orthedoxy, places where customs which in a 
free India never had univeral acceptance came to be considered 
orthodox and unchangeable?'.9? The ideal for which the Vijayanagar 
kings stood is well indicated by an inscription of 1376 which 
States: “In tbe world Acyuta (Krsna) was bora to Yo$oda and 
Nanda Gopa and gave them a promise that he wouid eventually 
reappear as a king to deliver the world when it was overspread by 
M]lecchas. Accordingly he was born in the region of Pampdapuri to 


8. See Madhurà vijayam pp. 12-25; 18 of 1899; S. K. A:yangar, 
South India -under the Muhammadan Invaders, p. 116. The 
Pindyan Chronicle describes in vivid colours how the temple 
looked when it was opened by Kampana. It says: “Then things 
were found precsely as on the day when the temple was shut: 
the lamp that was lighted on that day, the sandal wood powder; 
the garland of flowers, and the ornaments usually pleced on the 
morning of festival days were now found to be exactly as it is 
usual to find thera on the same even ng of such festival days." 


(Taylor, Or. His. Mss., I. pp. 35-7). See also Koilolugu Op. Cil., 
pp. 130-133. 


9 K. M. Pankkar. Origin and Evolution of Kingship in India. 
pp. 153-54. 
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Sangama and his wife Kamambika as Bukkamahipati?'.!o Probably 
there were also corroding influences that undermined and weakened 
the vitality of prestine Hinduism. Hence Hinduism and all that it 
stood for had to be saved. It was therefore an epoch of religious 
excitement and moral awakening when the forces of Hinduism had 
to be strengthened and many important branches connected with 
Hindu religion and Dharma required restatement and systemati- 
sation. The active interest taken in and lead givenu to sucha 
movement by the kings of Vijayanagar are borne out by such titles as 
Vedamárgapratisthapanacárya and Vaidika marga pratis thapana- 
carya which the early rulers of Vijayanagar took. Such titles as 
these were not conventional ones, but they had great significance 
and remind one of the title DharmamahdarGja-dhiréja taken by the 
early Pallava kings like Siva Skandavarmar.10a [It is said in one 
inscription that Gods caused king Sangama to be born in a great 
royal line for the help of DAarma.!9b 


According to the Guruparampard, Widyaranya, the Advaita 
teacher, and Aksobhyamuni, the follower of the Pvaita philosophy, 
had a controversy regarding their respective doctrines of illusion 
(maya) and reality (tattva). Both of them sent their contentions 
through the king of Vijayanagar to Vēdānta Désika (then at 
Srirangam) for arbitration. The Visist@dvaita teacher decided 
in favour of Aksobhyamuni. Though the chronology contained in 
the story is not above doubt yet ‘‘the story............ . sufficiently 
illustrates the state of conflict between the two schools of 
philosophy."!? But such hot controversies and differences of 
opinion in regard to highly philosophical questions did not prevent 
the rival schools from working together fer the preservation of their 
religion. The activities of Vidyaranya who was on very intimate 
terms with the royal house of Vijayanagar are known to us better. 
He helped Bukka I and Harihara it in the task of religious revival 
and tried to do his work with their help. He added to his religious 
undertakings others of a political nature and boldly played the pars 


10. E.C., IV, Yd. 46; also Intro., p. 23. 


loa. EZ., I, p. 5; also D. C. Srcar. Select Inscriptions bearing on 
Indian History and Civilization, I, p. 407 


10b MAR., 1929, p. 166. 


12. J.B.B.R.A.S., XXIV, p. 293; Life and Ties of Sri Vedi nta Desika 
by V. Rangachary; see also C. M. Padmanabhachar, The Life and 
Teachings of Madhvachariar (Coimbatore, 1909). see contra. 
Bhandarkar, Vaishnavisin, Saivisr and other Minor Religious 
Systems, pp. 59 ff. 
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of a statesman and empire builder.14 Vidyaranya its said to have 
invited Vēdānta Desika who was living in Satyamangalam to 
Vijayanagar perhaps to work together, But the Désika appears to 
have prefered working by himself in seclusion to active partici- 
pation in the political movements of the period. Thus he was a 
shining contrast ta the great Advaita teacher of the fourteenth 
century. 





14. See M.A.R., 1908; paras 18 and 19. 


SECTION II 
HINDUISM 


1. Smartas: 


Among the religious groups in the Vijayanagar Empire the 
Smartas and the Saivas constituted a large majority. The Smartas 
or the Smárta pancopasakas believed that the particular deities 
whom they worshipped were but the manifestations of one Supreme 
Being.15 Unless they were initiated into a particular cult like Saiva, 
Vaisnava or Sakta they were worshippers of Gods like Ganapati, 
Siva, Ambika, Visnu and Sürya. [It is probably on account of his 
systematisation of the worship of the above five deities along with 
Subrahmanya that Sri Sankara came to be called Sanmata- 
sthüápanacürya.19 All the above Gods were worshipped by all 
smartas. They had faith in the efficacy of Vedic rites, the practice 
of Vedic rituals and tbe institution of Varnüsrama-dharma. They 
were the followers of the Advaita philosophy of Sri Sankara. 
Apart from the smaller Advaita mathas like the one at Puspagiri 
and the other at Virüpakgam, the two important Advaita mathas 
respectively at Srngéri and Kancipuram besides a number of others 
propagated the Smarta religious system aud the Advaita philosophy. 
They were patronised by the Vijayanagar kings.17 


From time to time the Vedanta school of Sri Sankara produced 
scholars of eminence who contributed much to the propagation of 
Advaitic thought by writing works on its doctrines.18 They had 
controversies With the exponents of other schools of Indian 
philosophy. As said earlier, tradition affirms that Vidyaranya had 
philosophical dispute with Aksobhya Muni, a disciple of Madhva 
and a good exponent of Madhva philosophy. Later Appayya 
Diksita, a great scholar and philosopher who flourished in the 





15. See J. N. Banerjea, Pauranic and Tantric Religion, p. 155. 

16. See Sankara and Sanmata. 

17. In A.D. 1346 the five Sangama brothers made a joint grant to 
the Srngeri martha (E.C. VI, Sr. 1) From the evidence of a 
Kadita at Srngeri it appears that sage Vidydranya of the Srngeri 
marha died at Hampi and a samādhi was constructed over his 
mortal remains behind the Virüpaksa temple at the place. 


18. See Preceptors of Advaita, ed. by T. M. P. Mahadevan. 
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second half of the sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries wag 
an able controversialist and had disputes on questions of high 
philosophy with scolars like Vijayindra Tirtha of the Madhva 
matha at Kumbakonam. 


ii. WS aivism. 


1. Pasupatas and Kalamukhas: 


The Pasupatas and Kalamukhas with probably minos 
differences among themselves were important Saiva sects in the 
Vijayanagar Empire. The Fasupatas paid greater attention to the 
Saiva Agamas, though they did not reject the Vedas on that 
account. There were two divisions among them, the Vaidika 
Pasupatas and the Avaidika P&asu,atas. The Vaidika Pasupata 
school of thought appears to have been more popular among the 
two itis not clearly known if the Paáapata cult had a large 
following in souih india in the Vijayanagar period, though some 
inscriptions meżtica that the head of a particular matha had a lakh 
of disciples under bom.1? fhe southern most limits of the influence 
of the Fasupatas appear to have been tne Tiruchirapalli district of 
the present day. There is no definite evidence to show that they 
were flourishing farther south in the Pandya country.?o 


The Kalamukhas were influential and popular in parts of the 
Vijayanagar Empire in the earlier period of its history. Thre were 
great believes in the supremacy of .udra. as aieo in Pati, Pasu and 
lasa, They stood for the strict observances of Vedic dharmas and 
the practice of varndsrama ideals. The Pasupatas and Kalamukhas 
seem to have had much t» do with the manag ment of Siva temples 
In fact the Jambphukesvara tempels at Viruvanairkoil near 
Tiru hirapalli was managea by a family of Pasupata grahastas even 
in the sixteenth czntucy,"1 Both the Pasupatas and the Kalamukhas 
had their gurus and interp-cters Tho first few kings of the 
Sangama dynasty were :ollowers of the Kalamukha school of 
Saivism, though they were tolerant to and patrons of other religious 
systems also. Kriyagakti Pandita of the Kalamukha school was 
the Kulaguru of the early Vijayanagar kings. 





19. See K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar, A Manual of the Pudukkottai 
State, Nol. If, pt. i, p. 685. 

20. See Journal of tadian History, XXVII, pt. I, pp. 44-53 for an 
article on "Ihe Pasupatasia South India’, by the author. 

21. See Journal of Oriental Research, po. for an artcle, ‘A Family 
of Paíupata Grahestas in Jambukesavaram’ by the author; also 
‘An inscription dated 1584 concernng Reform of a Matha’ by 
J. Duncan M. Derreti, in Sirdies in Indian History and Culture 
(Prof. P. B. Desai Felic tation Volume), pp. 91 ff. 
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fi. Vira Saivism: 

The Vira-Saivas constituted an influential religious sect in large 
parts of the Empire. They were an offshoot of the Saivas. Vira 
Saivism as a religion was given a popular turn by Basava (Vrsabha), 
a minister and contemporary of king Bijjala of the Kalacuri 
dynasty. The way had, however, been prepared for him by a 
succession of Saiva teachers. They did not concern themselves very 
much with the philosophical doctrines of the WVedantins. ‘* What 
philosophy the Jangamas professedly have is Vedantic, but in fact 
they are deistic (not pantheistic) disciples of.........Basava (Vrsabha) 
who taught Siva worship in its grossest form, the adoration of the 
Linga (Phallus); while his adherents, who spread all over India 
under the name of Jangamas, ‘vagrants,’ or Lingayits ‘Phallus 
wearers’, are idolatrous deists with but a tinge of Vedantic 
mysticism."?2 They are staunch Saivas and carry the phallic 
(Lingam) always with them. They reject the authority of the 
Vedas, discard the Vedic ceremonies, disbelieve in the doctrine of 
re-birth, object to child marriage and approve of the remarriage of 
widows. They received the patronage of the kings also, as may be 
seen from the title Vira Saivagamasampanna assumed by Deva 
Raya II. It is said in a late Kannada work, the Cannabasava 
purdna, that the king patronised Lingayat gurus and even gave his 
daughter in marriage to Kerasthalada Viranna.23 They constitute 
even now avery powerful religious community in the Karnataka 
country, especially among the trading classes. 

iii. Saiva Siddhanta : 

The Vijayanagar period saw the spread of the cult of Saiva 
Siddhantism among the Saivas. The author of this movement was 
one Meyakandadéva who wrote the Sivajnadnabodam which contains 
the principles and tenets of the creed.?* He stressed the impor- 





22. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 482. i 

23. M.A.R., 1923, No. 92. Views have at times been expressed 
that Deva Raya til and his successors were themselves Vira 
Saivas. But there is not much evidence to prove it. 

24. The date of Meykanda is one of doubt. Seshagiri Sastri, 
suggests that he lived about A.D. 1550. (Rep. on Sans. and 
Tam. Mss., 1896-97, pp. 52 and 56). The author of the Nfadras 
Manual assigns him to the eleventh century and says that the 
Siddhar schools came into existence after Ativira Rama Pindya 
whom he places in the eleventh century (Vol. I, pp. 57 and 
120). Gopinatha Rao, however, thinks that Ativira Rama 
Pandva lived about A.D. 1236 (Madras Review, 1904). See 
in this connection Indian Antiquarv, Vol. XLIII, pp. 156-57. 
Meykanda appears to have lived in the tweifth century at 


the latest Umapati Siva, fourth in the spiritual succession to 


Meykanda, wrote his  Sankarpa Nirakarnam in . 1235 
(A.D. 1313) See 5. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, Saiva Sid- 
dhanta Varalaru, p. 33. 
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ance of Siva in the religious pantheon, and made $5aivism popular 
among the masses. Meykanda had a worthy line of followers in. 
Arulnandi-Sivacarya, Maraijnanasambanda. Umdapati-Sivacarya 
and a few others. The Saiva siddhanta philosophy is largely based 

on the dgamas which are twenty-eight in number. It seeks to 
determine the relation between God, matter and soul. The 
system stresses the importance of bhakti or devotion in 
preference to rituals and ceremonies. Siva Vakyar ridiculed idol 

worship thus: ‘* What is the use of decking stones with flowers ? 
What true religion is there in the ringing of bells, the performance. 
of set obeisances, the going around fanes, the floating of incense, 
the offering of things arranged as if ina market?" About pilgri- 
mages he asked: Can a bath in the Ganges turn black into 
white ?" But he said: ‘* Shun illusions, repress the senses, then 
the sacred waves of Kàsi will swell within your breast." Pattanattu. 
Pillaiyar had no love of worldly life. He says about the body: “sI 

is a property claimed by various agents,— by fire, by worms, by the 
earth, by kites, jackals, and curs. Its ingredienis, moreover, are 
nasty and of bad odour’’. He insists upon the love of God. To 
him forms of worship and the scriptures are all *godward perfidy’ 

He pleads for the irue love of God.25 This movement was strong. 
in South India during the Vijayanagar days. 


iv. Sivaádvaita : 

Another school of Saivism which flourished during the period. 
was that of Sivddvaita, according to which Brahman was identified 
with Para Siva who was superior to the 7rimurtis i.e , Brahma,. 
Visnu and Siva. The chief exponent of this system was Srikantha 
Sivacarya who probably lived early in the fifteenth century. He 
explained his system in his Saiva bhasya for which a commentary, 
the Sivaérkamanidipika, was written later by Appayya Diksita. 


v. Siddhars: 

There flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
the Tamil country a monotheistic creed known as the Sittars. 
(Siddhars?). Literally the term means one who has attained per-- 
fection, as distinguished from bhaktas who attempt to perceive God. 
They were a class of mystics and rose above all religious and 
communal barriers. Eight main siddhis are mentioned for them 
namely contracting like the atom, (animd), taking big proportions 





25. See Ind. Ant., XLIII, pp. 157-58 ; also Madras University 
Journal, Vol. Ii, No. 1, pp 111-127 for an article "Truth im- 
the Saiva Siddhanta’ by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 
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Alike the mēru  (mahima), becoming light like air (ilagumd), 
becoming weighty (garimd), conquering all things (prápri), enticing 
(vaSsitvam) taking and entering the body of another (pirakamyam) 
and doing and enjoying all desired things. 


It is considered that the teachings of the Sittars may be the 
result of Niuslim and Christian influence, though without much 
foundation. Their history 1s obscure but their beginnings may be 
‘traced to very early times. Some of the charming lyrics which are 
attributed to the tenth century mystic and poet Pattanattu Pillai 
bear unmistakable characteristics of the Sittar spirit. Some of the 
Sittars are known by curious names like Ahappéy (Inner demon), 
Pambatti (Snake charmer) ctc. 


Among the Sittars of’the Vijayanagar period was Sivaprakasa 
"ho lived in the seventeenth century. He is known to have met a 
Christian missionary for a philosophical disputation, and composed 
a polemic the Záumada Nirdkaranam in which he refuted the 
Christian creed. The work, however, is no longer extant. Another 
"as Tattvarayar who wrote a work against idolatry. The relation- 
ship between these mystic Sittars and the followers of the Siddha 
school of medicine is, however, not known.?9 


3. Vaisnavism: 


The Vijayanagar days were very propitious for the spread of 
‘Sri-Vaisnavism in South India. Since the days of Ràmànuja, the 
great Sri-Vaisnava philosopher and teacher, who carried out certain 
reforms calculated to bring the philosophical teachings of the 
Vedanta to the masses and uplift them morally and spiritually the 
"Vaisnava creed had gained a large number of adherents. But in 
the course of a few decades his followers had effected certain 
modifications in his teachings and introduced doctrines, rituals and 
observances, which the founder of the sect had not enjoined and 
probably would not have sanctioned. 


Within a few decades after the death of Ramanuja the 
Waisnavas were falling into two definite camps, each with particular 
‘views On specific religious and social questions, though tbe beginnings 
-of such differing views mav be traced to au carlier period. Their 
differencés were generaliy doctrinal, ritualistic and social in character. 
‘The first point at issue was whether Sanskrit or Tamil was to be the 


26. Many of the hymns of the Sittars have been collected in the 
anthology known as Sivavakyam (Siva’s utterance). 
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medium for worship, whether the Sanskrit Vedas or the Tamil 
Prabandhas were to be recited. Ràmaànuja by himself drew no 
difference between the Sanskrit and Tamil works for use in 
religious worship; but later when the Vaisnavas came to be divided 
Into two wide and distinct groups each preferred one language. 
While the Vadagalai Vaisnavas preferred the Vedas to the Tamil 
Prabanchas, the Tengalai Vaisnavas preferred the Tamil Prabandhas 
to the Sanskrit Vedas. The importance of the Tiruvaymoli was 
emphasised and tbe idu (commentary on the Ziruvaymoli) tried to 
set the mystical experiences of the Alvars in the context of the 
Vedànta philosophy and logic. But while the former did not neglect 
Tamil, and in fact Védanta Désika wrote many Tamil works, the 
latter neglected Sanskrit. 


The question as to the method by which salvation could be 
sought was also one of the grounds for the differences between the 
two schools. The doctrine of bhakti as a most essential requisite 
for attaining Heaven had been developed by the Alvars into that of 
prapatti ox Sarandgati (self- surrender). Ramanuja who was a 
Vaisnava Vedàntin accepted this doctrine of self-surrender and 
interpreted the Upanisads and the Vēdānta Sutras in the light of 
this doctrine. But after his days differences arose among the 
Vaisnavas as to the circumstances and method by which one could 
seek to attain salvation. The Vadagalai school held that before one 
surrenderd oneself to the divine will, he must try to attain salvation 
by his own effort; it was only after he found that he could not 
attain salvation by such unaided effort, that he might abjectly 
surrender to the divine grace. But the Tengalai school held that for 
a man desiring salvation, self-effort was not absolutely necessary, for 
divine grace was spontaneous and overfiowing, and hence one could 
reach Heaven even without self-effort, if only hesurrendered himself 
to God. Their views on this question are expressed by an analogy. 
The Vadagalais said that the individual must endeavour towards 
salvation in the same way as the young one of a monkey clings to its 
mother while she is hopping from place to place (markatanyaáya); 
but the Tengalais argued that God's grace being spontaneous, acted 
like a cat carrying the kitten in its mouth (marjadranyaya); hence 
even without one’s self-effort one could attain salvation, and there 
was required nothing but an attitude of receptivity to the free flow 
of God's grace.?7 Commenting on this question, Bhandarkar says: 
< The tendency of Ramanuja’s system seems to be to give an 


27. Ind. Rev. Dec. 1908. 
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exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of bhakti or 
devotion to God, and this is definitely seen in the doctrines of the 
Vadagalai, while the Tengalai, or south, learning is more liberal and 
so shapes the doctrines of the system as to make them applicable 
to Südras also ’’.28 


The difference in the idea as regards the nature of God's grace 
led to another diíferentiation in the matter of sin and forgiveness. 
The Tengalai school held that God's grace was spontaneous which 
could be had even by sinners by the interposition of the divine 
mother as the mediator. It was thus argued that the perpetration 
of sin alone was a test of God's grace. But the Vadagalai school 
contended that sins could not oe committed, for God simply 
ignored the commission of sins, but did not like it. 


The two schools again held different views regarding the 
position of Laksmi. The Vadagalai school held that Laksmi could 
not be considered as one different from God, for she lived in and 
through him; she was one with the Lord and hence cooperated 
with him in his work of the preservation of the universe. But the 
Tengalai school relegated her to a lower position, aruged that she 
was as much a finite being as any body else, but held a superior 
position as a servant of God, and was only a mediator between the 
sinner and the Lord. According to them she could only plead for 
the sinning soul, but did not have any power of independent action. 


As regards the institution of caste there were differences 
between the two sects. The Vadagalais believed in the caste system 
and held that one was bound by the rules governing one's varna; but 
the Tengalais held that a true prapanna rose above all castes and 
creeds, and said that a man of the lower order was equal to a 
Brahman if he was a true bhakta. 


Similarly ihe Tengalais were liberal enough to think that 
spiritual knowledge could be obtained through a teacher of the 
lower order, while the Vadagalais opposed such notions. The 
Vadagalais believed in pilgrimages, but the Tengalais had no such 
belief in theory at least. As regards religious ceremonies like a 
Sráddha, there were differences between them. While the Vedagalais 
held that food must be offered to God alone on the «sraddha day, 


a = 


28. Bhandarkar, Faisnavism, Saivismi and other Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 57. 
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their opponents held that it must be offered to the Nityas and 
Acàryas also. Then again while the former believed in the efficacy 
of sacrifices, the latter denounced them as involving cruelty to 
animals. In social practices also there arose differences between 
them. While the Vadagalais put a námam (bhakti mark) on their 


forehead like this V the Tengalais put it like this. wW W hile 


the former enjoined the tonsure of widows the latter did not feel 
the need for it and said, there was no sanction for such tonsure. 
During the time of p# ja, the Tengalais did not ring belis, for it was 
believed that Vēdānta Désika was an avatar of ihe ghantā of 
Vénkatanatha; but the Vadagalais rang the bells. The Tengalai 
people prostrated themselves before each other, though only once, 
irrespective of the fact whether the person tó whom the prostration 
was made was old or young, a Non-Brahman or a Brahman, a guru 
or a disciple, a man or a woman or whether it was in the presence 
of a deity or a guru. But the Vadagalais protested that ramaskaras 
could be n: Xe only by the young to the old, by a Non-Brahman to 
a Brahman. ^y a disciple to his guru, only to deserving women like 
the wife of a guru or a mother and held that they must not be 
made in the presence of a deity.?? For them there was no limit for 
the number of such namaskaras. 


Vedanta Desika who flourished in the Tamil country in the 
fourteenth century, wanted to uphold the doctrines of Ràmanuja. 
He stood as an apostle of conservative orthodoxy and emphasised 
the necessity for one performing his duty according to his 
varna a@frama. | His conservatism may probably be explained 
by the need for conserving the existing social order. He 
commanded a following which was willing to accept the doctrines 
of Ramanuja and came to be known as the members of the 
Vadagalai sect or of the northern school. The leader of the 


29. See J.B.B.R.A.S. XXIV, pp. 126-136; Mysore Census Report, 
1881; Monier Williams, Hinduism, — pp. 125-55; J.R.A.S. 
1910, pp. 1103 ff, and 1912 pp. 714 ff.; Barth, Religions of 
India, p. 227; ind. Ant., Ul, p. 175; Hopkins, Religions of 
India, pp. 500 ff; He says: “ The monkey Ramaites are a 
sect of the north (vada) and hence are called Vadagalais. 
The Cat or Caicinistic Ramaites of the south (fem) are called 
Tengalais". This -^ears to be a curious classification. Dr. 
Grierson also has misunderstood the true significance of the 
term. See J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 566. S. M. Natesa Sastri thinks 
that the practices of the Tengalai Vaisuavas are to a large 
extent influenced by non-Brahmanical practices. See Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XIII, pp. 252 ff. 
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Vadagalais was one Nainàr Acarya also known as Varadacarya, the 
son and successor of Vēdānta Désika. The other party which 
fought against conservative orthodoxy was headed by Pillai 
Lokacarya and Manavala Mahamuni, the latter a native of Alvar 
Tirunagiri and a disciple of Srigaila. He is believed to have 
flourished in the latter half of the forteenth and first half of the 
fifteenth century, (1370 to 1444) and he was in a large measure res- 
ponsible for the strengthening of the sect of the Tengalais as a 
separate sect. Manvala Mahamuni was followed in his arduous 
work of social reform by his successors in the eight mathas which 
he himself estabiished for that purpose. This popular movement 
rapidly spread among a large number of Vaisnavas; for its 
catholicity and muss appeal were responsible for admitting in its 
fold members of all castes, high and low; and in the course of a 
century the new faith was able to command a large number of 
adherents when compared with that of the Vadagalais.30 


One important aspect of the history of Vaisnavism during the 
period was the development of the Vithobha or Vittala cult 
centering round an aspect of Visnu. It was popular in the 
Karnataka area from at least the fourteenth century. Images of 
the God were carved on the walls and pillars of many Visnu temples 
in the Vijayanagar empire. Krsnadeva Raya is believed to have 
carried away an image of Vitthala trom Pandharpur and instalied 
it in the temple that he «rected for Him in his capital. 


The Vallabha Sect: 


The bhakti movement among the Vaisnavas led to the rise of a 
sect known as the Fa/labhácárya sect, so named after its founder. 
lt was believed that the founder was an embodiment of a portion of 
Krsna’s essence. According to the religion he propagated, Visnu was 
the highest God, and he was to be worshipped in the form cf young 
Krsna associated with Radha. Vallabhacarya held that Lord Krsna 
must not be worshipped with fasting and self-mortification, but 
worshippers must do so without putting any restrictions upon them- 
selves, for, according to him, every individual soul being a portion of 
the Supreme Soul, there must not be placed any restriction on 
man. The devotee should eat and drink, should satisfy his hunger 
and other wants and worship Krsna in perfect satisfaction. 


There is a tradition that Vallabhacarya was invited to the 
court of Krsnadéva Raya of Vijayanagar where a disputation was 
held, in which, it is believed, he succeeded even against the 


30. Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 125. 
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celebrated Vydsaraya Tircha, the Madhva teacher, and that he was 
elected the chief Acárya among the Vaisnavas. It is on record that 
the emperor was s0 much pleased with him that he performed his 
kanakübhiseka.?1 Later he travelled over different parts of 
India for over nine years and finally settled at Varanasi, where, 
it is said, he composed seventeen important works on his philosophy 
and religion. The fol/owers of his religion are largely found among 
the merchant communities of Bombay and Gujarat, as also in a few 
portions of the Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh States, Their 
priests known as the Maharajas are married men, and are recruited 
from the Telugu Brahmans who are related to its distinguished 
founder. 


The followers of this new religion later.grossly exaggerated the 
highly philosophical teachings of the founder especially in regard to 
his non-ascetical view of religion, and interpreted itin a gross and 
material sense, ‘* Hence their devotion to Krsna degenerated into 
the most corrupt practices, and their whole system was rotten to the 
core.''3z 


4. Madhvaism: 


Originally founded in the thirteenth century by Madhva to 
propagate his theory of Duality, this religious school gained a 
good number of adherents in the Vijayanagar period. Among the 
great Madhva teachers, mention may be made of a few. One of 
them was Padmanàbha Tirtha, the immediate successor of 
Madhvacarya. He was the head of the Padardyamatha; one of 
the distinguished heads of the ma tha was Sripada Raya, a contem- 
porary of Saluva Narasimha. Madhva Tirtha was a great scholar 
who presided over the Uttaradi matha established by Madhvacarya. 
He was succeeded by Aksobhya Tirtha who was a contemporary of 
Vidyaáranya. The controversy between these two famous teachers 
has been noticed earlier. Aksobhya had two disciples, Jaya Tirtha 
and Rajéndra Tirtha, both of them able logicians. But the most 
eminent of the Madhva teachers was Vyasaraya, a contemporary of 
Krsnadeva Raya. Eight mathas were established to spread the 
teachings of the founder, and they carried on faithfully his work. 


31. See Vallabhacarya caritam by Muralidharadasa summarised in 
S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 154. 

32. Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 136 and M. Seshagiri Sastri, Rep. 
on a Search for Sans and Tamil Mss., Vol. I, p. 16 ; See also 
Macnicol, Indian Theism , pp. 127-28 and Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, XII, pp. 580-83. 
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Vyasaraya born at Bannir in the Mysore District was the disciple 
Brahmanya Tirtha and was initiated in the Madhva ascetic order. 
He was a logician and Vedaàntin of rare ability, and the author of 
several works on certain important aspects of the Dvaita philoso- 
phical system, among which mention may be made of 7atparya- 
candrika, Tarkatándava and  Nyayamrta, which are generally 
called Vyàsatrraya : It is said of  Vyasaraya, that on 
account of his work, the Nyayamrta, ** he is not merely the 
founder of this new dialectic of his school but also the fountain- 
head of the entire controversial literature of the Dvaita-Advaita 
schools subsequent to him. His work was the beginning of a series 
of brilliant dialectical classics, whose composition and study became 
the chief intellectual occupation of the savants of the next centuries 
after him ''.33 He was also the commentator of “all the Sastras "^ 
and was called the Vaisnava Siddhdnta pratisthápanacaryah.?* | He 
appears to have been a great favourite of Krsnadeva Raya. It is 
even said that the Emperor abdicated his throne for a short 
time in favour of Vyasaraya to avert a ‘serious calamity that was 
predicted for the Empire, should the king occupy the throne at a 
particular hour. Since the calamity was averted by his occupying 
the throne he is said to have been honoured withthe title of 
Karndtaka-simhadsanaddhisvara.*5 A large number of villages were 
granted to him by the Emperor.?? He lived at Tirupati for many 
years.37 According to the Sarmpraday«akuladipika, a work of the 
sixteenth century, Vy4saraya Tirtha presided ovcr a meeting held 
at the court of Krsnadéva Raya in which Vallabhacarya defeated 
his opponents in a dispute.38 Among other scholars who accepted 
his superiority were Gadadhara Bhatta, Paksadhara Misra and 
Basava Bhatta. He was heid in such great esteem by the Emperor 
that he is said to have performed his ratnábhiseka. He is said to 
have installed the image of Yantroddhara Hanuman at Hampi, 
which was followed by the installation of idols for Hanumdn in 


—M 


33. B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, Dvaita School, p. 34. 
34. M.E.R., 1905, para 33. 


35. This statement rests only on orthodox  Madhva tradition 
No corroborative evidence is available from other sources, 
though Somanatha Kavi ihe author of the Vvasayogi Carita 
and Purandaradasa make mention of it. 


36. 370 of 1919; E.C., IX, Cp. 155; E.C.. VII, 85; Intro. pp. 51 ff. 
See also QO.J.M.S., Vol. XV. pp. 43 ff. and M.A4.R. 1911-12, 
para 107; 1919 para 30, E.L. XXXI., pp. 139 ff. 


37. 74 of 1899. 


38 M. Seshagiri Sastri, Rep. on the Search for Sans. and Tamil 
Mss. Vol. I, p, 16. 
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different parts of the Empire which numbered 732.59 Besides, he 
was virtually a Haridasa who spread ine teaching of Madhvacara 
in Kannada through the medium of <kirtanas, sülüdis and 
uzabhogas. On account of his remarkable ability he organised the 
Dasakuta, and attracted to it Váàdiiája Purandaradésa and 
Kanakadasa. Prof. Aufrecht says that he founced the Vy4saraya 
matha :9 He seems to have died at Hampi. ‘‘ Even today the 
r; us p lgrim who goes to the Pampaksstra (Hampi) is shown the 
tomb of this great religious teacher and scholar on an island calle 
Navabrodavana in the Tungabhadra river about half a mile to the 


east of Anegondi.’’#! 


Another great Madhva teacher was Vijayindra Tirtha, a 
contemporary of the great Appayya Diksita. He is said to have 
b-en master of the sixty four kalas or branches of learning and 
composed a number of works. He speut the evening of his life at 
Kumbakonam and had a philosophical disputation with the Vira 
Saiva guru at the plac. ; it lasted for eieven days, at the end of 
which he is said to have come out successful. 


Vadi Raja Tirtha, the successor of Vagisa Tirtha, in the 
Soude matha was also a great scholar and arcputed controversialist. 
He also wrote several work . Raghavéndra Tirtha, the disciple of 
Sudhindra Tirtha, was likewise a great scholar who lived in the 
seventeenth century. He was a powerful writer and a noted 
Controversialist,*? 





39. See '*Vyasaraya' by tbe author in A Seminar on Saints (ed. by 
T. M. P. Mahadevan). 
40. Catalogus | Catalagorum p. 619. 


41. M.E.R., 1923, para 84. See A Volume of Eastern and Indian 
Studies, Presented to F. W. Thomas (ed. by S. M. Katre and 
P. K. Gode) pp. 265-84 for an article on Vyāsarāya Syami 
by B. N. K. Sarma. 


42. See EI. XII, pp. 344 ft. 


SECTION ITI 
Jainism and Buddhism 


Jainism received great patronage in the Vijayanagar days. 
the Jains were an influential religious sect with their sphere of 
influence largely in the northern and western portions of the 
Empire. The Vijayanagar sovereigns found religious toleration not 
only a sound policy, but also a political necessity; and in the case 
of the Jains also they were tolerant. For instance, when in 
1368 there arose quarrels between the Jains and the Sri- 
Vaisnavas, Bukka I settled their disputes and brought about 
reconciliation between the two rival sects. This Jaina—Vaisnava 
compact marks an important epoch in the religious history of South 
India. The way in whick sucha reconciliation was brought about is 
Interesting. Bukka I summoned the leaders of the two sects and 
declared that as there was no essential difference between the two 
sects they should remain friends. It is said that he took the hands 
of the Jains and placing them in the hands of the Sri Vaisnavas of 
the eighteen nádus including the ácrayas of Srirangam, Tirupati 
Kanci and Melkote and other Vaisnava sects among whom special 
mention is made of the Tirukulas and Jambavakulas, i.e., Holeyas 
and Madigas,:3 decreed as follows: '* The Jaina creed is, as before 
entitled to the five great musical instruments and the kalasa of 
vase. If loss or advancement should be caused to the Jaina creed 
through the Vaisnavas, the latter will kindly deem it as loss or 
advancement caused to their own creed. The Sri-Vaisnavas will to 
this effect kindly set up a sZsana or inscription in all the bastis of 
the kingdom. For as long as the sun and the moon endure, the 
the Vaisnava creed will continue to protect the Jaina creed 
Vaisnavas and Jains are one body ; they must not be viewed as 
different. Tattayya of Tirupati will, out of the money levied from 
every Jaina house throughout the kingdom, appoint twenty servants 
as a body-guard for the God at Belgola and repair ruined Jaina 
temples. He who transgresses this decree shall be a traitor to the 
king, a traitor to the sangha and the samudàya."** One fact 
deserves to be noted about this compact. The opening verse of 


43. They are said to have helped Rāmānņuja in recovering the 
image of Selva Pillai from the Muslims at Delhi. 


44. E.C.,II, (New Edn.), Sb. 344; (Old EdnJ), Sb. 136; E.C. IX, 
Mg. 181. 
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these inscriptions is in praise of the Sri Vaisnava teacher Ramanuja; 
and this is the last one of the five verses known as Dhatu pajicaka 
madoration of Ramanuja.45 


An inscription at Tirunirankonrai mentions an Appàndar Jaina 
temple on the hil at the place.4®  lrugappa Dandaniàtha, the 
minister of Harihara II, was a Jain. He was a disciple of 
Puspasena*?" and built the Kuntha Jinallaya at Vijayanagar, the 
Present Ganigitti temple at Hampi,4® and a basti for Parsva 
Jinanátha at Gooty.4? His inscriptions are also found at Tiruppa- 
ruttikunru, a small Jain colony near Kancipuram where he appears 
to have constructed a mantapa for music before the Jaina temple at 
the instance of his Guru Puspaséna and made a gift of land to the 
Trailokyanatha temple at the place.59 Harihara the son of Deva 
Raya I made a gift of land to the Candranatha Basadi in Vijaya- 
mangalam in 1412.51 According to an inscription engraved 
on the pedestal of a missing stone image now kept in the Archaco- 
logical Museum at Hampi Immadi-Bukka Mantris$vara son of 
Baicaya Dandanatha, a disciple of Dharmabhüsana, Bhattaraka- 
carya of the Mula sangha, the Balatkaragana and the Sarasvati 
gaccha constructed a caitydlaya at the city of Kandanavolu 
(Kurnool) and consecrated therein the image of Kumthu 
Tirthankara.5? Deva Rava II built a stone temple for 
Arhat Parsgvanatha in a street of the  Pansupari bazaar 
at — Vijayanagar.53 Kunrattur, which was an important 
Jaina centre during the period contains an inscription of 


45. E.C., Il, Intro., p. 633. 
46. 303 of 1939-40. 
47. E.I., VII, p. 115. 


48. S.L L, p. 156. 
49 326 of 1920. 


SO. 41 and 42 of 1890; E.Z., VII, pp. 115-116; See also 
T. N. Ramachandran, iruppanttikunran? and its Temple, 
pp. 67 ff. 


51. 596 of 1905. 
52. 336 of 1935—36 ; Rep., para 52. 


53. S.L... 1. 82 From these  granís and constructions by the 
members of the first Vijayanagar dynasty M. 5. Ramaswamy 
Ayyangar concludes that they were Jains. He says: “ These 
incidents are sufficient evidence to prove that the ruling 
families of Vijayanagar not only patronised but some of them 
professed the Jain faith”. Studies im South Indian Jainism. 
p. 118). But his conclusions are not supported by facts. The 
Viyayanagar kings were never Jains though they largely 
patronised J»sinism. Their liberal grants to Jaina temples and 
institutions cannot prove the assertions of the author. 
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the king which mentions the construction of a temple of Arhat 
at Kuzrai (Kuurattur)?* Saluva Narasimha appears to have had 
Interest in the revival of worship in the temples that had suffered in 
the course of the Orissan invasions (A.D. 1463). Among Jaina 
temples in which such worship was revived were those at Panappadi 
and Ponparappu.5^ Krsnadéva Raya and his successors also 
patronised Jainism,596 and it was in a flourishing condition in some 
places in. the Tamil country and in the northern and western 
portions of the Vijayanagar Empire. A Gunabhadracarya probably 
also called Gunabaddira Munivan, a Jain teacher, is said to have 
been living at Tirunirankonrai (South Arcot District) in the 
sixteenth century. He was a great scholar both in Sanskrit and 
Tamil and hence described as the wise man (vitzagan) of Kondai 
malai (Tirunirankonrai).5" He was probably the founder of a 
school of Jaina religion as may be seen from a reference made to 
him as Virasanghapratis thacárya.58 


During the days of Narasimharaya (Vira Narasimha) lands 
belonging to a few Jaina temples like the Virarajéndra S$olapperum- 
palli fell into disuse on account of heavy taxation and hence 
Krsnadeva Raya after his accession remitted the taxes on all 
devadüna lands including the Jaina and Buddhist temples in the 
Padaividu and Candragiri rajyas and there by gave them 
necessary relief.?? The Emperor gave a gift of land to the 
Trailokyanatha temple at Jina Kanci.9? The Jaina temples at 
Sanbai, Hanumantagudi, Karandai and Nagarkoi! also are some that 
find mention in inscriptions as having received gifts.6: There were 


54. 103 of 1941—42. 
55. 416 of 1937—38, Rep., para 65. 
56. 528 of 1928—29. 


57. 302 and 303 of 1939 40. 
58. 303 and 303 of 1939—40; Rep., 1939—40 42-43, para 97. 


59. 144 of 1939— 40. 


60. 45 of 1890; 188 of 1901. 97 of 1923 Rep., para 111, for 
other inscriptions mention is the  king's interest in Jina 
Kanci see 188 of 1901; S.7.].; Vol. IV, No. 368; 45 of 1890; 
S.I.]1., If, 368. 

61. 449 of 1937-38; 408 of 1907; 137 of 1939-40; 60-63 of 1896; 
K.K. Pillay, The  Sucindiram Temple, pp. 38, 39; The gift 
of lands made to the Jaina temples were known pajsticcandam, 


pauiviicgam, Sivagaipuram etc. 
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also many other Jaina centres in South India particularly in the 
Chingleput, North Arcot and South Arcot Districts.6? 


About the existence and popularity of Buddhism in South 
India during the period there is not much direct evidence, though 
It is certain that it was flourishing in a fairly good condition in 
particular places, such as Kancipuram,® and Nagapattinam, in the 
Tamil country and Kalavati in the Karnataka area. The Ekamra- 
natha temple at Kaéncipuram contains some sculptures of the 
Buddha, a few of which may probably be assigned to the Vijaya- 
nagar Gays.®* According to an inscription the village of Navalir in 
the Chingleput district was endowed asa palliccandam to a Bauddha 
image called Kaccikku Nayakkar. On the back of the stone on 
which the record is engraved is found the Buddhist symbol 
Dharmacakra.65 Kancipuram is also mentioned as a centre of 
Buddhism in the Nagakrtagama a poetical work composed in 1365 
by the Javanese poet Prapanca. While describing how king Hayam 
Wuruk the king of Majapahit (1350-89) was held in high esteem by 
people of many countries the poet speaks of Küalcipuram as 


foliows: 


** All panditas of other lands compose prasastis on His Majesty 
the prince. The monk Buddbhbàditya composed a bAogavali 
(prasasti) on him in many s/okas His place of residence is 
sadvihara called Kancipura in Jambudvirpa and the Brahman 





62. See Seeni Venkataswami, Samanamum Tamilum (in Tamil), pp. 


170-76. Kor some important Jaina centres and manuscripts on 
Jainism see Appendix to introduction in Mackenzie Manus- 
cripts, Vol I, (Tamil and Malayalam) edited by the author, 
( Madras University, 1972). 


63. In the Patna Museum are a number of Buddhist images many 
which contain the Buddhist formula and record that they were 
gifted by some persons from places in and around Kaficipuram. 
The inscriptions are in Sanskrit written in the Siddhamatrka 
alphabet of about the tenth century. One of them says that 
the particular image was the gift of one Prajna Simha born in 
the village of Narasimhacaturvedimangalam in Katci in the 
family of Brahmanas well versed in the Vedas and Vedingas 
and who was a disciple of the Sthavira Vairocanasimha. 
Some others contain names like Rahulavarman, and Candra- 
varman, who hailed from Küiíici. These inscriptions show 
that Kincipuram was a centre of Buddhism in the tenth cen- 
tury and Buddhist teachers went to the north from the place. 
(A.R.E., 177 to 190 of 1960-61; also Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, XXVI, pp. 246 ff.) 


64. See A. Aiyappan and P. R. Srinivasan, Story of Buddhism 
with special Reference to South India, pp. 100-101. 


65. 138 of 1934-35; Rep., 1935, para 56. 
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named Mutali Sahrdaya composed a prasasti in correct S/okas ’’,66 
In Korea an inscription in verse has been discovered. In the preface 
to it, written by Li Se in 1378 there is an account of the 
life and travels of an Indian monk called Dhyanabhadra. This 
account says that the monk was the son of a king of Magadha 
‘and a princess from Kaiici and that when he visited Kanci he 
heard a sermon given by a Buddhist preacher on the Ké anda 
Vyuha Sutra. Clearly this place was a recognised cenire of 
Buddhism as late as tbe 14th century.97 These show the fame of 
the place as a centre of Buddhism. 


Like Kancipuram, Nàgapattinam was an important Buddhist 
centre till at least the fifteenth century. This is borne out by the 
Kalyàni inscriptions which record that the place was visited by 
some Buddhist priests?from Pegu. They say:  *' The Theras and 
Citradüta, however, travelled on foot to Nagapattana, aud there 
visited the site of Pudarikadradma monastery and worshipped the 
image of the Buddha in a cave constructed by the command of the 
Maharaja of Cinadesa on the spot, on the sea shore where the holy 
tooth relic was deposited in the course of its transit to Lankádvipa 
in the charge of Dan lakumaàra and Hemamala who were husband 
and wife.98 This is good evidence to show that the Buddhist 
shrines at the place constructed during the Cola period were 
flourishing in the fifteenth century. Since it was believed that it 
was constructed by the Chinese emperor it was called in later times 
as Chinese pagoda. It was also known as puduveligopuram, the 
Old pagoda and the Black pagoda. 


Some inscriptions also refer to Buddhism in the Tamil country. 
One at Kumbakopnam mentions a temple of the Buddha at 


Pr, 





66. Kern, Verspreide Geschijitén, VIU, p. 114, Zang, 93, sl. 1; also 
M.E.R. 1934-5, para 56; also K. A. Niiakanta Sastri, Sri 
vijaya p. 74. A seated image of the Buddha in very good 
eonditión and assignab.e to about the tenth - eleventh century is 
deposited in a local High School at Karncipuram. 


Malanges Chinois et boyddhiques, Vol. I, (1931-32) pp. 335- 


67. Arther Waley, ‘New Light on Buddhism in Medieval India’ in 
376; mentioned in 2500 years of Buddhism, (Ed. B. P. Bapat). 
The Publications Division, Government of India (1956), 
pp. 337-38. 


68. Ind. Ant., XXII, p. 45; also T. N. Ramachandran, Nagapattinam 
and other Buddhist Bronzes in the Madras Museum, p. 18. 
Later, however, the place lost its importance as a Buddhist 
centre. In the middle of the second half of the last century 
the Jesujt Fathers of the St. Joseph's College (now defunct) 
at the place  demolished the Buddhist temples and used the 
materials for the construction of their College, Und. Anz, VI 
pp. 224-7). 
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Tiruvilandurai.6® The existence of images of the Buddha in the 
temples at Tiruvalanjuli and Pattifvaram and the Ganeáa temple 
at Kumbakonam now mistaken to be that of Bhargavarsi also point 
to the Tamil country. Caitanya while travelling in South India 
about 1510 is said to have had a disputation with the Buddhists 
somewhere in Arcot."0 


Buddhism appears to have continued to flourish in the 
Karnataka area also in the Vijayanagar period. An inscription of 
1397 in the Belur Taluk bears indirect evidence of the same. 
It describes, Kesava the lord of the place as one that was 
worshipped by the Saivas as Siva by the Vedantins as Brahma by 
the Bauddhas as Buddha, by the Naiyayikas as Kartta, by the Jains 
as Arhat and by the Mimamsakas as Karma."! Again an inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1533 from the Tiptur taluk of the Mysore State 
mentions a Buddhist town named Kalavati near the Bhairava hill. 
It is however difficult to locate the place. In the Nallamalai range 
in the Kurnool district there is a mountain peak called Bairani- 
konda. If the Bhairava hill mentioned in the inscription may be 
identified with Bairani konda it is possible that Kalavati was in the 


Kurnool district.72 





o9, 292 of 1929; Rep. para 94; for a list of Buddhist centres in 
the Tamij country. See Mayilai Seeni — Venkataswami, Baitd- 
dhamum Tarnilum (in Tamil), pp. 38-80. 

70. For more details see Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 
(1953) for an article “ Buddhism in the Tamil country " by 
the author. 

Wu EE. V BL 3. 


72. Jbid., XII, Tp. 1. 


SECTION IV 
CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity appears to have come to South India even ata 
very early date. According to a few records, a Christian was the 
Dewan of Vijavanagar in 1445 under Déva Raya IL75 But it 
was only with the coming of the Portuguese to India that 
Christianity began to spread in South India. The Jesuits who 
came to India had conversion as their main object, and their 
attempts met with partial success. About 1533 the Paravas of the 
fishery coast in the south werethe first to be baptised. Unable to 
bear the oppression of thé Muslims who claimed monopoly over the 
pearl fisheries, the Paravas sought the help of the Portuguese 
‘missionary Dr. Pero Vaz de Amaral, who was then at Cochin and 
in return for it promised to ernbrace Christianity, Latter, regular 
conversion was undertaken by the Jesuits who settled in Madurai. 
20,000 of the Paravas were converted to Cnristianity.'4 


A Jesuit missionary, Robert de Nobili by name, who came to 
Madurai in 1605, began a regular compaign of conversion of 
the Hindus, for he was of opinion that they had no true knowledge 
of God. In order to achieve his end he thought that he should 
sacrifice all his conveniences, don the robes of a Hindu Sanyasin 
and live like a high class Brahman. He wanted to win their respect 
and esteem before he could convert them to his religion. tie iearnt 
Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu and adopting the customs and ways of 
the people of the country, lead a life quite in keeping with the view 
‘when in Rome do as the Romans do’. He did not, however, 
condemn the Hindu religion, but induced the Hindus to accept his 
religion by setting an example to them. In this respect he was a 
noble figure, for though the expedients be adopted for converting 
the people to Christianity are not above criticism, yet his intense 


73. See Du Brahmanisnie et de ses rapports, avec le Judaisme 
et le Christianisine by Mgr. Laoaenan, Pondicherry, I pt. If 
402-03 referred to in Mys. Gaz., New Edn., Vol. I, p. 341. 


74. He is said to have ded near Mylapore on 16th Jan. 1656. See 
Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, pp. 118-21 and the authorites auoted 
therein; see also D’Sa, Hist. of the Catholic Church in India, ii, 
p. 31; aslo Fr. Roberto De Nobili, S.J., the First European !ndo- 
logist by Rev. A. Sauliere in 7ndica (The Indian Historical Re- 
search Institute Silver Jubilee Commemoration | Vol. 1953) 
pp. 372-76. 
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devotion to his religion was so much that to him no sacrifice was 
too great to gain his object. With all his winning manners, sincerity 
of purpose and forcefulness of expression he cou'd bring into his 
fold only a very few people. Nobili failed in his attempt at mass 
conversion ; and that is easily explained. His method was opposed 
by a brother missionary, Father Fernandez, who said that it cut at 
the very coot of Christianity. This apart, the period in which he 
came to South India did not afford a good opportunity for his 
policy of proselytism ; for it was a period when Sri-Vaisnavaism 
according to which there was no difference between man and man 
in the eyes of God was strong in South india. Yo the Hindus the 
Christian religion did not make any new appeal. Thus Robert de 
Nobili failed in his attempts to spread Christianity, though he tried 
his best and sacrificed all his comforts. 


The Jesuits were also patronised by the Vijayanagar Emperor 
Venkata ll. He very often summoned them to his presence, 
honoured them and heard the philosophical disputes that were held 
in his presence between the Jesuit Fathers and the leaders of the 
rival Hindu faiths. They were allowed to establish their churches 
at Candragiri and Vellore. Venkata also settled upon them an 
annual income of one thousand gold pieces. With this annual 
income the Candragiri mission and the College which they had 
established at St. Thome were conducted.7> 





75 See Heras, op. cit., pp. 464-65. 


SECTION V 
ISLAM 


With the inroads of the Muslims into South India at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century there arose great antipathy 
between them and the Hindus. The Muslims pillaged and plundered 
Hindu temples and made forced conversions of the Hindus. But 
with the establishment and expansion of the Vijayanagar Empire, 
they cooled down in South India, and since then have remained a 
separate community. The Hindus have also been amicable towards 
them. 


Deva Raya II set the example for giving encouragement to the 
Muslims to settle in the Empire, and this policy appears to have 
been followed by his successors. Ferishta says that Deva Raya 
effected some reforms in his army organisation, entertained 
Mussalmans in his service, allotted them jagirs, erected a mosque 
for their use in his capital, and commanded that no one shouid 
molest them in the exercise of their religion. He also ordered a 
Koran to be placed before his throne on a rich desk so that the 
Muslims might perform the ceremony of obeisance before him 
"without sinning against their laws’*’.76 The entertainment of 
Muslims in the Hindu service is also indicated by the evidence of 
inscriptions. An epigraph of 1430 states that Deva Raya II 
had 10,000 Turuska horsemen in his service.77 Another inscription 
of 1440-41 mentions one Ahmad Khan, as a servant of the 
king Virapratapa Deva Raya ILI, and that he built a well.78 Pases 
referring to the Muslims in the service of the Hindu king, mentions 
a Moorish quarter which was at the very end of the city, and says 
that among them there were many who were natives of the country 
and who were paid by the king and belonged to his guard.79 They 
were so much in the confidence of Krsnadéva Raya, that in his 
campaigns against Raicür, he sent the Moors in the royal service to 
lead the van.9? The spirit of accommodation of the Hindus is also 
shown by the fact that in 1537 a pious Hindu constructed a 





76. Scott, Ferishta, I, p. 118. 

77. E.C., Wi, Sr., 15, Intro., p. 23. 
78. 18 of 1904. 

79. Sewell op.cit., p. 256. 

80. Ibid. p. 329. 
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mosque for the sake of the Muslims,3! The same policy was 
pursued by Sadasiva and Rama Raja. The regent, like Deva 
Raya II, caused a Koran to be placed before him when the Muslims 
came to pay their respects to him.°2 A large number of Muslims 
were appointed to posts of importance in the Hindu service. 
Prominent among such oflicers was one Amur Khàn for whose 
maintenance Ràma Raja granted an esiatec.?  Ainana Malukka 
(Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani) was another important officer, at whose 
request the regent made the grant of the village of Bevanahalli to 
some Brahmans.: This officer was so much in tne confidence of 
the regent that he was very often called his brother. Another 
Muslim Dil-uvar Khan, who was an agent of Rama Ràja, made a 
grant of a village as bata agrahara.®® The Vijayanagar kings also 
appear to have encouraged the Daraga an‘ institution in all proba- 
bility the shrine of the Muslim saint Babanatta, to whose astrologi- 
cal forcasis or to those of the priesis who presided over that insti- 
tution, much importance was attached by kings and peasants alike", 
The Vijayanagar sovereigns seem to have granted many donative 
villages to that institution meant for the encouragement of the 
study of Ahora .noroscopy). For instance in 1:^38—39 Venkata II 
renewed certain grants of villages to the Darga of Babayya at 
Penugonda.?' Similarly Mangammal, the Nayak queen of Madura, 
made a gift of some villages near Trichinopoly in 1701-02 to the 
Darga of Babanatta. The reason for the grant was the forcast 
* that the state business of Tanjavur would result in à success and 
it proved to be true" ^" Fhe Darga at Nagur near Nagapattinam 
appears to have gained in importance from the later Vijayanagar 
period. 





81. E.C., IV, Kr. 95. 

82. Briggs, The Rise, III, p. 79. 
83. Ibid. p. 328. 

84. E.l., XIV, p. 210. 

85. Briggs, The Rise, WI, p. 381. 
86. E.C., X, Kl. 147. 


87. M.E.R, Cp. 17 of 1910-11: Rep. 1911. para. 59; Sewells List of 
Antiquities, Vol. IT, p. 203. 


88. Cp. 19 of 1910-11 ; Rep., I911, para 62; See also Sewell's List of 
Antiquities, Vol, II, p. 203. 


SECTION VI 


RELIGION OF THE KINGS AND THE SPREAD OF 
SRI VAISNAVISM 


The history of the religion of the Vijayanagar house is in a way 
an epetome of the history of the religious movements in the Empire. 
The early Vijayanagar kings were Saivas of the orthodox type, -but 
the later kings became staunch Vaisnavas with a predilection for 
God Venkatasa of Tirupati in preference to Sri Virüpaksa of 
Vijayanagar, the tutelary deity of the early rulers. The ehanee of 
faith of the kings had its indirect effects on the faith of the people 
in the Empire and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Sri 
Vaisnavism spread in South India with amazing rapidity. 


The early members of the Sangama dynasty were followers of 
the Kaiamukha—Fadupata school of Saivism. Kasivildsa KriŁā Sakti 
Pandita, who was considered an incarnation of Siva himself, was 
the Kulaguru oi Harinara Il and Harihara II.?? Kuméra Kampana 
who conquered the seuthern districts for the Vijavanagas Em~ire 
also had Kriyasakti Pandita as his Kulaguru.?? Madhava Mantri, 
the Governor of Candragutti, Araga and Konkana mentions ina 
grant made by him in 1358 that his guru was Kriyasakit anita 
and that at his iustance he carried outa special Saiva now las:ing 
for a year at the end of which he made a gift from the funds of his 
own property to eighty learned Kasmiri Brahmans who Were weil 
versed in inc Saiva rites and were devoted te the Saiva creeds.91 
It was probably he that inspired the compilation of the 
Saivágamasára samgraha written jointly by Marappa and 
Madhava.9? His being the guru of Madhava mantri is also 
mentioned inthe prince’s work, the T7atparyadipikd, a commentary 
on the Siitasamhirtd. A few inscriptions of Dévarava I refer to 
Kriyasakti Pandita as Rayarajaguru mandalcarya and Rayarajaguru 
pitamaha®’. Again the Dandapalle copper piate grant of king 


89. E.C., V, Cn. 256. 


90. M.E.R., 1925, para. 30; M,A., AR.. 1918. para 105. 106; MiesLhura- 
vijaya., canto i. YV. 4. Machavacürya catis licascif the RNKule.surt 
of Bukka. Is it poss ble that the sons of Sansama had more 
than one AKulagnuru? 


91. £.C., Vii, Sk. 281. 
92 Ibid.. Vial, Sb. 375. 
03. Ibid. XY. Dv. 23. 
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Vijaya Bhüpati records the grant of a village named Kriyasakti.9* 
All these point to the fact that the early rulers of the Vijayanagar 
house had the Kalamukha-Pagupata teacher of the period as their 
family guru. 


Though a follower of the orthodox Saiva school, Kriyasakti 
Pandita appears to have been tolerant to other religious sects in the 
Empire. immadi Bukka, son of Harihara II, made a grant to the 
temple of Vidyàsankara with the permission of Kriya$akti.94 
Again according to an inscription of Vagata in the Bangalore 
District, Kriyagakti himself made a grant of some lands to the local 
Visnu temple.95 These certainly speak very highly of the spirit of 
tolerance in the Empire.?9 


Though the early rulers of Vijayanagar were disciples of 
Kriyagakti Pandita, they had close and cordial relations with the 
Srngeri matha and great veneration for its gurus, Vidya Tirtha and 
Vidyàranya, who contributed much to the foundation and early 
growth of Vijayanagar. In 1346 the five Sangama brothers jointly 
made a grant to the mafha.?" Bukka I was a devoted disciple of 
both Vidya Tirtha and Vidyaranya. In 1356 he is said to have 
gone all the way to Srngeri to pay his respects to the former.9?72 
Harihara II also was a disciple of Vidyüranya.?995 He is said to 
have acquired the empire of knowledge unattainable by other kings 
by the grace of Vidyaranya.?9»  Viruüpáksa, one of his sons is said 
to have visited the sage and consulted him about the best means of 
acquiring merit.9? In 1380 Cennappa Udaiyar, a nephew of 
Harihara ll, made the grant of an agrahàára to Vidyabhusana 
Diksita, a sound scholar and a disciple of Vidyaranya and renamed 





94. E.C., X. Mb. 11. 

95. Ibid., IX, Hk. 129. 

O6. A record of A.D. i377 mentions Singanna Odeya, the grandson 
of Kampana I, as a disc:pie of Akasgavasi Samavedigiru. It 
is stated in the inscription that he received the toituiation 
(upadegaj} of Bhuvanegvari irom that guru and on that occasion 
ht made a grant of the village oi Perusa.u to his guru (651 of 
1917). The term Akasavasi seems to bea variant of the more 
familiar term Akigamukhin, which indicates that the members 
of this sect lived always mentally in heaven. But more det:iis 
about them are not available. (See M.E.R., 1918, para 66; 
also Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 8^). 


97. EC. VI, Sr. L 

97a. M.A.R.. 1916, pp. 56, 59; E.C., IV, Yd. 46. 
98. M.A.R., 1933, p. 23. 

98a. Ibid., 1916, p. 58. 

99, S4 of 1936-37; Rep., para 54. 
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the village after Vidyaranya himself.19° Deva Raya II and his 
successors continued to be followers of Saivism, though they 
showed patronage to other religious sects also. In the latter half of 
the fifteenth century a gradual change came over the faith of the 
Vijayanagar house and the rulers cameto have a partiality for 
Vaisnavism.!?! The Sdluvas were Vaisnavas equally devoted to 
Nrsimha of Ahobalam and Venkatesa of ‘Tirupati. But their 


100. 


101. 


E.C., IX, Kn. 43; IV. Cn. 64; E.l., IIl, p. 118 and M.A.R., 
1907, para 54 for a review of the cordia] relationship between 


the Vijayanagar kings and the Srngeri marsha. 


According to the Prapannamytam a celebrated Sri Vaisnava work 
by Anantarya (early seventeenth century), during the reign of 
Virüpaksa of Vijayanagar " who secured the throne by the 
valour of his own sword’, a change came over the faith of 
ire Vijayanagar sovereigns. It is said that the relations whom 
Virapaksa had killed to gain the throne were born as ghosts, 
and haunted the palace in which Virüpaksa lived, and hence he 
left it and Lwed in another palace. Two Vaisnava Brahmans 
came to the old palace, saw the ghosts holding court and 
mistaking them to be living persons, read the Ramayana to 
them to which they listened with great interest. Aiter the 
course had been finished, they told the Brahmans that they 
were ihe ghosts of the telatives of Virapakasa who had been 
killed by him, and that by hearing the Rdmdayana they had 
been rid of their pisaca life, and after presenting them with a 
large number of gold coins, they went to Heaven. Virapaksa 
who came to know of the whole story, began to entertain 
great reverence for the Ramdyana. He was also admitted to 
the Vaisnava faith. And out of gratitude for relieving him 
from the troubles of the ghosts he changed the sign manual 
of Sri Virüpaksa for that of Sri Rama. (S. K. Aiyangar, 
Sources, pp 6 and 71-73; also Text, I, 90). In the spread of 
ri Vaisnavism in Vijayanagar from the days of Mallikar- 
juna the members of the Srigailaparna family played an import- 
ant role (See £./., XII, pp. 161 ff; XIII. p. 3; Tirumalai Tirupati 
Epigraphical Report, p. 313; also ‘Srirangam Inscription of 
Sadagivaraya’ by K. G. Krishnan in £1., XXIX. pp 7i ff.). 
The evidence of this Sri Vaisnava work indicates that the 
faith of the king Virapaksa had begun to change. S. K. Ailyan- 
gar thinks that the "Virüpaksa reterred to in the work is the 
successor of Mallikarjuna, who according to the Srigailam plates 
won the throne *by the valour of his own sword’. But 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao is inclined to think that the Virapaksa 
referred to in that work was Virapzksa II who won in the 
triangular fight for the throne on the death of Harihara Il 
in A.D. 1404, and ruled for a short time. He bases his con- 
clusion on the evidence of the sign manual Sri Virüpaáksa used 
in the Srigailam plates of Virūpākšə, and arugues that the 
Statement of ihe Prapannamytam is contradicted by the sign 
manual used in the later inscriptions of the king. (E./., XV. 
p.25) But there is no other evidence to show that Virüpaksa IT, 
changed his sign manual for Sri Rana. Hence the argu- 
ment of Gopinatha Rao appears to lack support. But since 
the successors of  Virüpaksa II were staunch  Saivas, though 
tolerant towards the Vaisnavas, and the successors of Virüpüksa 
JI! came to have greater predilection for Vaisnavism, it is 
reasonable to take the view that the Virüpüáksa referred to in 
the Prapannamytam was the successor of Mallikarjuna, though 
there is no inscripttonal evidence to show that he changed the 
sign manual; nor did the Siluvas, the Tuluvas and the early 
rulers of the Aravidu line change the sign manual. 
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patronage was given to Saivism also. They made their mahddanas 
both to the Siva and Visnu temples. But the Vaisnava temples 
received more attention ; grants and gifts to them were made on a 
larger scale. However, Sn Virüpáksa of Vijayanagar continued to 
be the tutelary deity of the Sáluvas. 


Under the Tuluva rulers, Krsnadéva Raya, Acyuta Raya and 
Sadasiva Raya, Vaisnavism gained greater influence. Krsnadéva 
Raya, though a staunch Vaisnava. showed patronage to the Saivas 
and made grants to ihe Siva temples. Im 1517-18 he made a 
substantial remission of certain items of revenue amounting to 10,000 
varühan in favour of the Siva and Visnu temples in the Colaman- 
dalam.!?? In 1517 he claimsto have built the morthern gépura in the 
temple ofthe God Ponnambalanatha whom he worshipped at Cidam- 
baram!9?3 on his southern tour after his successful campaign in the 
north. He made substantial additions to the main buildings in the 
Siva temples at Kalahasti and Tiruvannamalai, We also made 
grants to the Ganapati temple at the capital itself.104 He built a 
ranga maniapa (assambly hall) in front of the inner shrine of the 
Virüpaàksa temple at the capital and a gopura before it. He also 
repaired a great gopura in front of is, He made a gift to God 
Virupaksa of golden lotus set with the nine kinds of gems and a 
snake ornament.195 


But Krsnadéva Raya’s grants tothe Vaisnava shrines were 
more numerous and riches. When he recovered the fort of 
Udayagiri, he found in it an image of God Krsna which he carried 
to his capital with great veneration and had it enshrined in a temple 
specially erected for the purpose.!° He also buiit portions of the 





i —— 


102. See E.L, Vol. XXV, pp. 297-309. 


103. 174, 175 of 1892; 371 and 374 of 1913. Though Krsnadeva Raya 
takes credit for hav ng built the northern gopuram at Cidambaram 
it appears that he built only its superstructure for the basement 
of the tower up to the first of the seven tiers has all the features 
of a Coia structure like the eastern and western gopurams of the 
temple. The consiruction of the superstructure of the gopura 
begun by Krsnadev: Raya was completed by Acyutadeva Raya 
(See J.O.R., Vol. XII, p. 172 where a Cidambaram inscription of 
Acyutddeva Raya :s edited by S. R. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar). 


104. 398 of 1896. 
105. E.J., L pp. 366 and 370; AS,A. 1908-09, p. 175. 


106. 25 and 26 of 1889; 498 of 1907. The Emperor seems to have 
commemorared the event by the issue of a special gold coin 
with the inae oj K rsn^a mprnted on :t for distribution among 
people. Later the symboi appears to have been used for the 
usual co ns and such coins became a type. It was thought that 
the fgure on the con rcoresent t urga (see Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. VIII, pp. 353-56). 
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Vitthalasvàmi temple at the capital.197 When he went to Tirupati 
in A.D. 1514 to pay his respects to God Venkatéga, he bathed the 
God there in gold with 30,000 gold pieces, and presented Him a 
three stringed necklace and a pair of gold bangles of very high value 
set with pearls, diamonds, rubies and topaz.1?8 Allasani Peddana in 
the prologue to his Manucaritamu says that Krsnadeva Raya, his 
patron, was a great devotee of Venkatésa.199 This is also shown 
by the copper images of this king and his wives which are still 
in the temple of Sri Venkatésa at Tirumalai.!19 In the next 
year he presented to God Ahobala Narasimha at Ahobalam a 
necklace, a pendant set with diamonds and an emerald, wristlets 
set with diamonds, a golden plate and 1,000 vardhas.111 He also 
made substantial improvements to the Varadarájasvàmi temple at 
Kancipuram.112 


Krsnadeva Raya was an ardent worshipper of Vithoba. The 
Vithoba cult was a phase of Vaisnavism that was popular in the 
Maharastra country. Krsnadéva Raya consecrated a temple at his 
capital for this God of his heart. ‘< If the scale and highly artistic 
nature of a shrine could alone determine the strength of tbe 
devotion of the builder to the enshrined, we might say that 
Vithoba had the highest place in Krsnadeva's heart.!13 


Krsnadéva Raya’s leanings towards Vaisnavism are also seen 
in the encouragement he gave to Vaisnava -literary ‘celebrities, 
Venkata Tatarya, an eminent Sri Vaisnava teacher, was greatiy 
honoured by the king, and he was also made the head of all the 
Sri-Vaisnavas in the empire. In 1523 A.D. the king ordered that 
he was to be shown the first honours in every public assembly,. 
and gave him a charter to that effect. The Sri-Vaisnava teacher 
was also given the power to punish deliquents in regard to religious 
and social matters.'14 Another teacher of eminence who received 
great patronage at the royal court of Vijayanagar was Vyàsa Tirtha 





107. 711, 712 and 713 of 1922. 

108. 53, 54 and S5 of 1889. 

109. Canto I, v. 47. 

110. See M.E.R., 1904, para. 9, M.A.R., 1920, para. $7. 
111. 64 of 1915. 

112. 478, 513, 569 and 664 of 1919. 

113. Ind. Ant., XLIV, p. 222. 

$14. M.A.R., 1918, para 110. 
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Yatindra, a great scholar and an ardent or exponent of the Dvaita 
philosophy. He was the recipient of many grants of villages.115 


Acyuta Raya was an ardent Sri-Vaisnava. But he was 
tolerent towards all other religions and sects. We see from his 
numerous Munificent gifts to temples and institutions that while in 
the first half of his reign he showed equal patronage to both 
Saivism and Vaisnavism, 1n the second half, nis leanings were more 
towards Vaisnavism. ihusin A.D. 1534 he made a grant of a 
few villages to be distributed in equal proporuon between the 
temipies oi God Varadaráàja and Lbkàaàmbaranatha at Kancipuram 
anu communicated the order to his subordinate officer in that 
locality, who, however, being a staunch Vaisnava, failed to do as 
he Was 1insiructed by the king, and granted a larger portion to the 
Varacdaraja temple and a smaller share to the Ekambaranatha. 
shrine. Acyuta Raya who came io know of this unequal distribution 
redistriouied the lands in equal proportions between the two temples. 
by lots.!!6 But his large granis to the Varadarajasvami temple 
show that he was a staunch Vaisnava. He performed the 
iulábhüra of pearis at Kanci and made substantial grants to the 
tempie of Varadarajasvami.117 He gave many gifts to the Vitthala 
tempic at Vijayanagar among which the Svarnaksma or earth of 
goia was one.!!5 in i534 be made a gift of land with a house in 
ine presence of Vitthale$vara to each of the two Sri-Vaisnava 
Brahmans who recited a purdram in the temple.119 He made a 
grani in A.D. 1539 of what was called the ** Ananda Nidhi” by 
which he claims to have delighted Visnu and to have made Kuberas. 
of wrahrans.i29 He set up the image of God Tiliai Govindaraja 





115. E.C.. VIL, Sh. 85, 13 of 1905; Catupadyamanimanjari, 
pp. 161-2; See also A Seminar on Saints (Ed. by Dr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan), pp. 91-103 ior a ‘paper on Vyàásarája by the 
author. 


116. 544, 547 and 584 of 1919. 
117. 511, 543 and 546 of 1919; Rep, 1920, para 47. 


118. E.Z., I. p. 365; E.J., XVII, p. i7!, ÆC. VIL Sh. EC. 
X Hn. 13. 


119. 240 of 1910. 


120. M.E.R. 1904 para 24; Rice. Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscriptions, p. 119; M.A R., 1920, para 89, A.S.R., 1908-09, 
p. 119 fn. 1; M.E.R., 1923, para 81. The exact significance 
of this grant speaks of it as “a very new thing” 
and as being greater than the “nine treasure of Kubera ” 
R. Narasimhachar thinks that the gift consisted of a "'potful 
of money as explained by Hemadri ın his  Darakhanda" 
(M.A.R., 1920, para 89). 
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at Cidambaram in May 1539 according to the ritual of Vaikhanasa 
Sitra and granted 5929 pon for the dariy worship in the temptle.!:! 





121. 272 of 1913 The Tillai Goviodarajasvaimi temple at Cidam- 
baram has had a chequered iistory. Tirumangai Aivar and 
Kulagekhara Alvar mention a Vishu shrine at Tirucitrakutam, 
which was probably a part of or near Thillai. Accoraing to the 
Kulottunga Colan Ula and Rajarajan Ula of Otitakkü.tan 
king Kulottunga ll caused the Govindaraja idol to be thrown 
into the sea (his original abode) in order to facilitate the 
expansion of the temp.e precints of Nataraja. (See Journal of 
the Bombay Hist. Soc. IV, p. 40). It appears that Ramanuja 
who lived then brought back the discarded idol or made a 
new one with the heip of his disciples and consecrated ^t in 
a temple he constructed at Tirupati (See R. Raghava Aiyangar, 
Cenni Kulottunean Anapayvan, Sen Tamil, VIII, pp. 301-02; 
Wilson, The? Mackenzie Collection, p. 299. See aiso S. K. 
Aiyangar, Anc. India, p. 320). According to the Guruparam- 
para, Vedantacarya repaired and consecrated the Govinda- 
raja shrine at Cidambaram with the help of Gopanna, though 
there was great opposition from the Saivas (see J.B.B.R.A.S. 
XXIV, p. 309). But since then till its consecration by emperor 
Acyuta Raya of Vijayanagar in A.D. 1539, there appears to 
have been no JSovindaraja shrine in the Nataraja temple at 
Cidambaram. In A.D. 1510 Krisbhnadeva Raya made a gift of 


three villages with an income of 1,400 rekai (gady ana) for the 
mahapuja of Alagiya Tiruccirrambalam | Udaiya  Tambiranar 
(323 of 1913). When he visited the place in 1517-18, he is 
said to have worshipped Lord Ponnambala (Nataraja) and 
constructed the northern gopuram (174 of 1892/371 and 374 
of 1913). If there had been the Gcvindarajà shrine at Chidam- 
baram at the time of his visit, he could not have failed to 
worship him as a staunch Vaisnava and make grants or im- 
provements to the temple. If it had existed he would have 
included it in the list of temples that were benefitted by his 
remission of 10,000 vardhas made in favour of many Siva and 
Visnu temples in Colamandalam. 1n March 1530  Acyuta 
Raya made a grant of eigbty-two villages for the ce'ebration 
of the annual car festival of Nataraja and Cidambaresvara, 
and the construction or rather the completion of the northern 
gopuram of the temple (2 of 1935-36; also J.O.R., 1938, 
pp. 169-178). From this it is evident that there was no 
Govindaraja shrine in the temple on that date. It was con- 
secrated only in A.D. 1539. An inscription of that year defi- 
nitely states that Acyuta Raya ordered that the image of Tilla 
Govindaraja Perumal might be set up at Cidambaram accord- 
ing to the ritual of Vaikhanasa Sutra, and made a grant of 
500 pon towards the daily worship in the new shrine (272 of 
1913 and 1 of 1915). The shrine was set up in the terraced 
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mantap around the first prakara of the Nataraja temple. No 
foundation of a permanent character seems to have been laid 
for the new shrine for the steps, floral designs and friezes seen 
all round the prakara walls and mantapas were also to be seen 


when the shrine of Govindaraja was demolished recently for 
carrying out certain repairs and improvements in the Vaisnava 
shrine. The inscription of Achyuta Raya falsifies the statement 
in the Prapanngmriam that Raima Raja restored the Vaisnava 
shrine at Cidambaram after the defeat of the Saiva scholars 
of Citrakita (Cidambaram) by one Mahacarya, a Vaisnava 
scholar who lived at Gahikitcalia (Sho.ingar). (S. K. Aiyangar. 
Sources, p. 202; Ancient India, p. 320). But the Govindaraja- 
svami temple appears to have suffered subsequently. It was 
in the teeth of much opposition at the hands of the Satvas 
that in 1597 Krsnappa Nayaka of Cenji was able to erect the 
dhvajasthamba of the Visnu temple beíore it. But at soine 
date subsequent to that, the Visnu temple appears to have suf- 
fered again at the hands of the priests of the Siva temple. They 
closed the Visnu temple and put a stop to worship in it. But 
in 1796 during the administration of Hazrath Muhammad 
Moiuddin Khan Saheb, who was probably administering the 
area, they admitted the wrongs that they had committed against 
the Visnu temple and gave in writing that they bad once again 
opened the temple and restored worship in it. (See pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission (1954), 
pp. 61-64 for a paper on “The Nawabs of the Carnatic and 
Hindu temples" by the author. See also Pvrchas, His Pil- 
grims, X, pp. ... , C. S.  Srinivasachari. A History of 


Gingee, pp. 
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Finally, that Acyuta was an ardent Vaisnava is shown by such 
phrases as ‘‘joined the feet of Visnu’’ used to mention his death. 1?? 


Sri-Vaisnavism gained a stronger bold in the empire during 
the time of Sadasiva. lt was a happy ccmbination then that both 
the de jure sovereign Sacasiva and the de Jacto ruler, Rama Raja 
were ardent followers of Vaisnavism in tbe empire. During thi, 
period grants to Vaisnava temples are more frequent and ccstlys 
and Sri-Vaisnava teachers are shown greater favour. The Visnu 
temples of Sriperumbudur (Chingleput district) and  Srimusnam 
(Louth Arcot district) not to speak of Tirupati and Tirumalai 
(Chiuore), are the objects of special grants. The Tallapakkam 
family of Sri-Vaisnava teachers were greatly honoured by Rama 
Raja. A few among them were  Annamácarya, Tirumalácárya!?3 
and làllapákam Jiruvéngalanatha, the author of the work called 
Paramyogivilásamu and the estabinsber of two schools of Vedànta.1?4 
‘Govinda Désika, the royal preceptor of Krsnadeva Raya, was 
displaced by 'làtacarya, a famous  Sri-Vaisnava  teacher.125 
According to the Prapannamprtam it was during this pericd that 
Doddayacarya defeated all the Saiva scholars of Citrakita 
(Cidambaram) including Appayya Diksita in a religious contro- 
verisy, and succeeded in establishing the worship of Oóvindaràja at 
the piace with the help of ]atacarya and Rama Raja.126 Tatacarya 
wrote Lis well-known work Paficamatabhafjanam. Doddayacarya 
who made grants of land to the temple at Sholinghur, also wrote 
his Candaméaruitam in refutation of the Diksita’s work Advaita 
Dipika.1** At the instance of Kandala Srirargacarya, another 
S1i-Vaisnava teacher of the time, a grant of thirty-one villages was 
made to the Ramdnujakitam at Sriperumbudir (Chingleput 
district).128 


122. E.C., IX, Cp. 186; E.C.. V, Hn. 7. 

123. M.E.R., 1916, para 72. 

124. Ibid. 

125. M.A.R., 1906-07, para 53. See also 17 1943-44; Rep., para 43. 

126. S. K  Aiyangar, Sources. pp. 202-203; though it is true that 
Appayva Diksita spent his last years at Cidambaram, yet his 
defeat at the hands of Doddayadcarya is mentioned only in this 
Sri-Vaisnava work, which, as a partisan work, naturally made 
Prominent mention of the great Advaita teacher’s defeat. But 
one thing is clear from the work; the Govindaraja shrine at 
Cidambaram received special royal support without which it is 
doubtful if the idol could have been restored within the pre- 
cincts of the Nataraja temple. 


127. EI.. XII, pp. 346-47. 
128. fbhid., IV, pp. 1-22, British. Museum Plates of Sadasiva. 
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With the coming to power of the Aravilu kings, Sri-Vaisna- 
vism received sull greater support from cas rulers. Tirumala I 
himself was a "repository of nectar-like devotion to Hari 
(Vignu).1?9 He made the tulapurusa and other gifts, at Kadci, 
Sricanga, S3sacala (Tirupati), Kanakasabhàa- (Cidambaram) and 
Ahobaladri.!39 , Though he was a staunch  Vaisnava, the old 
formula was followed .in the matter of invocatory verses 
were adiressed to S:va and Lildvaraha (Visnu) and the colophon 
Sri Virüpüksa written in Kannada was retained. 


Sri Ranga also was a staunch Vaisnava. In the Arivili- 
mangalam plates he is called ** the worshipper of Visnu’’.131 One 
of the important services rendered by Sri Ranza for the cause of 
Sri Vaisnavism was the restoration of worship in the Ahobalam 
temple. The place had bsen occupied by Ibrahim Qato Shah and 
Malakappa, the chief of Hande Anan':ápuram. Sri Ranga defeated 
them and restored the temosle to the Tiyyansaru who was in charge 
of it.132) Fhe Vaisnava shrines at M:lkote, Srioerumbudir, 
S-imusnam and Tiruvallikkan! were the objects of numerous grant, 
during this time. Sri-Vaisnava scholars like Etttir Kumara 
Tiruma!a Tatacárya received great patronage at the royal court. 
Sri Ranga carried out additions and imorovements to the Visnu 
temple at Kanci for which he had as his agent one Tiruppant 
Singaraiengar.1:3 He also constructed the garbhagraha ardha- 
maníapa, mahümantapa and gopura of the Vamana ksetra 
(Vamana temple) at Srirangam.13* Sri RA manuja appears to bave 
been deified and worshipped during this psriod. According to a 
record of 1575 Sci Ranga, Tatacarya, his guru, and a few others 
provided for the recitation of the Yatirāja Saptati, a poem by 
Vedanta Désika in praise of Sri Ráàmàauja in the temple of 
Melkote.135 But he, like his predecessors, had no antipathy to Siva. 
He continued the formula of making obeisance to Siva, Visnu and 
Ganeéga at the begianing of his grants.!?6 





129. Ibid., XVI, p. 245. 
130. E.C.. XH, Tm. 1; Ck 39. 
131. £L, XII, p. 357, v. 20. 


132. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 233-34; M.E.R., 1915, paras 17 
and 53. "I -— 
133. 10 of 1921; for the influence of Tatacarya during the period 


See M.E.R., 1921, para 53. 
134. 320 of 1952-53; Rep., page 16. 
135. M.A.R., 1906-07, para 50. 
136. E... IX, p. 327; E... XW, p. 356. 
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Until the days of Tirumala and Sri Ranga “the Vijayanagar 
throne was still believed to be under the blessed guardianship of 
the wings of Virtpaksa’’.137 With the acession of Venkata II there 
appears a change in the imperial policy. Under him, Sri Venkatésa 
of Tirupati takes the place of Sri Virüpaksa of Vijayanagar. His 
grants bear the signature of Sri Venkatéga. The initial invocaticn 
is aJso addressed to him, or to Kama, or Visvaksena or Visnu.1*8 
The moon comes to be called the brother of Laksmi in preference 
to the earlier practice of being called ‘tthe great darkness dispelling 
light’*.189 Further, the grants of Venkata are generally made in 
the presence of God Venkatésa of Tirupati, Thus “the Vijaya- 
nagariyas drifted southwards from Vidyjànagara to Penugonda first 
and thence later to Candragiri-from the feet of Virtpaksa to the 
feet of Venkatésa, and from Saivism to Vaisnavism”’.149 Tatacarya, 
the guru of Venkata and great Sri-Vaisnava teacher, commanded 
great influence at his court. Tirumala Srinivasacarya, KandAala 
Appalacarya and Tallapaka Tirumalacárya were a few other Sri- 
Vaisnava teachers that flourished during the time of Venkata. 
Piaces like -lirupati and Ahobalam were the more important 
WVaisnava centres. The coins of Venkata also show that he wasa 
staunch Vaisnava. His gold coin known as Venkata Pagoda has 
on the obverse Visnu standing on an arch, while the reverse bears 
the nagari legend, Sri Venhatésvardya namah (adoration to blessed 
Venkaíésa).14! 


The later rulers of the Aravidu line like Ramadéva il, 
Venkata Ili and Sri Ranga III were aiso staunch Vaisnavas. But 
as in the earlier days toleration was shown to ail religious sects. 
Kama lI himself, though an ardent Vaisnava, made grants to Siva 
temples. "Thus in A.D. 1615 he repaired the Virüpáksa temple at 
Mupinapura and granted eleven villages to it for the offerings, 
perpetual lamp, dancing girls, decorations and muscians of the God. 


137. I.A.. XLIV, p. 221. 
138. Ibid. 
139. Ibid., p. 225. 


140. Ibid. The change of faith of the Vijayanagar house has been 
' supposed to have caused the anger of Virüp3ksa who punished 
the kings with their defeat at Raksas langdi. In fact a work 
called Jangama Kaiaj=ina gives an account of the defeat and 
death of Rama Raja in a prophetic strain by one Sarvajfia,. a 
Jangama priest. and his son Virapanna, both staunch devotees 

of Siva. (Wilson, The Mack. Coll., p. 272). 


141. Hultzsch. ‘ThefCcins cf the :Kires of Vijayaragara' Ind. Ant., 
XX, p. 308. 
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But the temple once again fell under repair, and worship ceased- 
Therefore Ramadéva repaired it and set up the God again in it.1*2 


Sri Ranga encouraged the spread of Sri-Vaisnavism with the 
help of 'Samayácaryas. He made a grant in 1641 in favour of one 


Na!lan Cakravarti Venkatácarya one of the Svayamdcdadrya 
purusas.}43 


He made some improvements to the QGovindaràja shrine at 
Cidambaram such as the repair of the mantapa before the 
Govindaraja sannidhi, the gopura of the shrine, the viamras of the 
Goddess Pindari Kavalli and of Sudukodutta nacciyar, as also the 
mantapa in front of the shrine of Tiruvali Alvan and granted five 
villages rent-free to the temple. He is also said to have fixed the 
routes which processions were to be taken a: the place and thus he 
appears to have ended the disputes between the authorities of the 
Siva and Visnu temples at Cidambaram, though only temporarily.!4* 
A record of 1644 states how one Pemmasani Timmaya Nayudu 
appointed one Bukkapatnam Tatacarya as the Samajadcaram o 
Ghandikotasima ; and it was also provided that he was to receive 
Guruseva, to be present at Hariseva and to punish people who 
swerved from the right path.145 


Thus the spread of §ri-Vaisnavism in the Empire was in no 
smal] measure due to the encouragemeat which the state gave to it, 
the kings adopting it as their faith. But this rapid spread of the 
faith, and the construction of new Vaignava temples additions to 
them or the restoration or reconsecration of old ones, were not 
accomplished without opposition. At every stage the Saivas 
opposed the spread, of Vaisnavism. This at times took such a 
serious turn that loss of life was sustained by the parties. Fr. N. 
Pimenta who passed through Cidambaram in 1597 was an eye- 
witness to certain incidents which took place there when Krsnappa 
Nayaka of Cetji made certain improvements to the Govindaraja 
shrine there. He says that a great controversy arose as to *whether 
it was lawful to place the Sigue of Perimal (which is nothing but a 
Mast or Pole gilded, with an Ape at the foot) in the temple at 
Chidambaram. Some refused, others by their Legats importunately 
urged, and the Naichus of Gingl Decreed to erect it in the temple”. 





142. E.C., VI, An. 103. 

143. E.C., X, Kl. 86. 

144. 271 of 1913. 

145  V.R., /.M.P., II, p. 607, No. 394. 
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But when Krsnappa carried out the reconstruction and repair of the 
temple in spite of the opposition, the priests of the Siva temple 
climbed the towers ** and cast themselves down ” while he was in 
the temple and thus twenty of them died. Krsnappa got angry 
and ordered tbe rest to be shot which order was obeyed and two 
were so done away with. “A woman also was so hote in this 
zealous quarrel that she cut her own throat’’. But finally Krsnappa 
Nayaka was able to accomplish his purpose.146 


Another feature of the religious movements of the period was 
the holding of disputations between eminent religious teaches. The 
Jaina scholar Nemicandra is said to have defeated all opponents at 
the court of Deva Raya II and obtained a certificate of victory. 
Vallabhacarya is said to have defeated Vyàasaraja Tirtha in a 
philosophical disputation in the court of Krsnadéva Raya. In the 
latter half of tbe sixteenth century there were two notable scholars 
belonging to rival faiths. Appayya Diksita was a staunch Advaitin 
with a partiality for Siva, while Tatacadrya was a devout Vaisnava. 
in one such religtous controversy, it 1s said, Appayya Diksita, 
defeated his opponent for which the royal guru cultivated a deep 
hatred for him and according to tradition, even plotted 
to put an end to his life.!!i* A similar religious disputation was 
held at Kumbakonam between Vijayindra Tirtha, a great Madhva 
celebrity, and the guru of the Vira Saiva matha at that place 
According to the condition they had entered into before the 
controversy, Vijayindra Tirtha was to join the Saiva matha if he 
was defeated in the controversy, but if he succeeded, the Saiva 
guru was to make over his matha and its property to Vijayindra. 
At the end of eleven days of controversy, the Vira Saiva guru 
admitted his defeat. As a result of this Vijayindra Tirtha took 
possession of the Vira Saiva matha at Kumbakonam.148 Likewise 
disputations were held between Vijayindra Tirtha and Appayya 
Diksita. Both of them wrote works each condemning the philosophy 
of the other.1*9 


In spite of these bitter controversies and the strong feelings of 
the members of one faith against those of another, there was no 
persecution in the Empire. The religious conferences and discussions 


146. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 208-09 

147. Iud. Ant, XXWIII, p. 326 also Ramesam, Appayya Dikshita 
pp. 72-3. 

148. ÆI., XII, p. 346. 

149. Jbid. 
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held were in the nature of the deliberations of a Parliament of 
Religions, though it is not unlikely that strong words could have 
been made. The Emperors themselves took lively and intelligent 
in'erest in such delibera:ions. William Forster praises the religion 
toleration under the Mughals in the following terms: There 
not trace — a statement which could scarcely be made of any 
European country at the same period.t5¢ This unreserved praist 
of Forster can more properly be applied to the Hindu kings as 
Vijayanagar. They pursued the policy of universal religious 
toleration in a period of religious bigotry and fanaticism when the 
rulers of Europe resorted to organised and systematic persecution, all 
in the sacred name of religion. The Vijayanagar ruler were generally 
farsighted and imaginative enough to rise above the limits of their 
age. It must be noted, however, that though there was the least 
sign of intolerance or persecution in the Empire, the inter rulers were 
always in favour of Sri Vaisnavism and hence it pid and successful 
spread in the Empire. 


nae 


150. The English Facteries in India, 1618-21, Intro, p. xliv. 


Section VII 


THE TEMPLE AND THE MATHA 


In medieval India the temple and the matha were two 
important institutions which played a prominent part in the 
religious and cultural life of the people. While the former stood 
as a symbolic expression of the religious impulse of the people, the 
latter was an institution that steod for the propagation ,of certain 
schools of thought and the imparting of religious education in the 
particular way that was agreeable to the founder. 


The medieval temple was, from the religious point of view, a- 
house of God.151 Services and festivals were instituted in them for 
the .propitiation of the deity consecrated in the temples, and 
provision was made for their continued performance by grants of 
lands and taxes.152 The management of the temple was in the 
hands of trustees (sthanikas) who had the right to appoint and 
dismiss the temple servants and administer the temple endowments 
and property; in short, they controlled the interests of the temple. 
There were many servants in the temple of whom prominent 
mention must be made of the Temple Superintendent (Kanka@ni)™* 
the general manager (koyi/kéivi) and the temple accountant 
koyilkankku or o/ai elttu).15* there were also the general watchman 
{mey kàval or tiru méni kaval!55 superintendent of the stores 
raraikaval), treasurer (pou bandaram), servants in charge of lighting 
(iruvilakkukudi)i5* the temple priest, the piper and the drummeg 
and a host of other servants who had different duties in it. The 
Gods in the temple were considered to have the tastes of the men 
who worshipped them, and hence a large number of dancing girls 
were attached to the temples, and their duty was to dance and sing 
before the Gods, not only at the time when offerings were made to 
them but also in the mornings and evenings. The Gods were said 
to have been very much delighted at their dances and hence the 


151. For the secular functions of the temple see Chapter on 
Local Government, sec. on Temple. 


152. See 573 of 1902; SLL. VHI, No. 400; also. Supra, pt. I, 
pp. 235--6. 


153. 250 of 1906. 
154. 415 of 1912; T.T.D.I, M, No 219. 
155. 299 of 1912. 
156. 374 of 1912. 
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dancing girl swerecalled the dévaadiyd (servants of God). The 
servants of the temple were remunerated either by grants of land 
on terms of beneficial service to be rendered to the temples, or they 
were allowed a particular share of the income of the temples 
Sometimes private individuals maintained the temple servante 
by making grants of land or endowing a specified money income 
for their maintenance. 


The temples encouraged education to a large extent, for 
teachers were employed by them for the recitation of the Vedas!5? 
Or performance of some japa, and the recitation and exposition of 
the Puranas or some sectarlan literature in shrines. An inscription 
from Mangalore registers certain gifts of land made to a Mahalinga- 
deva for performing japa in ihe temple of Timiresvaradeva.158 
Lhe mahdjunas and nad people of Maddür *(Upendrapura) in the 
Niysore State are said to nave made a grant of land (A.D. 1380) for 
reciung purànic stories, feeding pilgrims and reciting the Vedas in 
the tempie Of God Desinatha of tbe place.159 According toa 
group of documents at Tirupati provision was made in 1433 for the 
chanting of Veaa in the temple by twenty-four Brahmans for which 
a part of the revenue from the village cf Sittakkuttai was set 
apart, t° A record of 1534-35 registers the gift of land and a 
house to each of the two Vaisnava Brahmans who recited the 
Puranas known as Bhakti Sajijivini in the local temple at Narasinga- 
puram.!9! An inscription of 1523 registers thatVisvésvara Sivacarya 
ot the Biksamatha at Devakkapuram, the Kaikkola Mudalis aad 
other trustees of the temple at Devikkapuram made a gift of land 
and a house in the dévadana village Sorappundi to Vadamaiaiyàr, 
one of the pandits (vidvan) of Arruvanpáàdi.!9? In S. 1477 ine 
authorities of the temple at Tiruppundamarudür appointed a 
certain Ramanatha as the poet of the temple conferring on him the 
title Marudavanakkavirdyan and granted him certain lands and a 
house, tax-free. He had evidently to attend on the two days of the 
(Ké)ttai festival and to compose some poems for the occasion.!9* 


es le 
157, Provision was some times made for adhyayana service in the 
Temple 573 of 1902). 
158. 156 of 1945-46. 
159. M.A.R. 1938, No. 56. 
160. T.T.D.i., I, Nos. 199-202. 
161. 240 of 1910. 
162. 365 of 1912 
163. 421 of 1916. 
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From the next year he was granted daily food from the temple1*4 
and three years later he was granted a mà of land.19» The temples. 
usually encouraged fine arts like music.196 Some of them maintained 
hospitals also. One Srinivasa surnamed Garudavahana is said to 
have repaired a hospital which had suffered on account of Musiim 
invasions and installed an image of Dhanvantari Emberuman in 
they temple at Srirangam. This image is even now in the fourth 
prakara 


The temples were the places where grants were made by the 
kings. Mallikarjuna Maharaya made his grants while he was at 
headquarters in the danamantapu in the Virupaksa temple at the 
capital. The Vijayanagar Sovereigns also made grants when they 
visited many of the holy piaces 1n the empire. Sometimes they had 
themselves crowned in the temples. Acyuta Raya for instance was. 
crowned at Tirupau,1995 most probably in the tcmple at the place, 
Sometimes feeding houses were run in the temples.169 


The inscriptions give a list of the centres of pilgrimage in the 
Vijayanagar days. To mention only a few of them, they wer, 
Ahobalam, Srikakulam, Srigailam Kalahasti, Tirupati, Kanci, 
Tiruvannamalai, Cidambaram, Kumbakonam, Srirangam, Jambu- 
kes$varam and Anatasayanam; and there were many others also like 
Gokarana, Harihar, Sangamesvar Mahanandi, Ramésvaram etc,17® 
Pilgrimages were made by the people generally on foot, though the 
use Of palanquins carried by professional bearers (Boyis) and hired 
horses was not uncommon.!71 ‘he roads which were not always 





164. 413 of 1916. 

165. 412 of 1916. 

166. See 17 of 1947-48. 

167. 81 of 1936-37; Rep., para 49. 

169. 79 of 1946-47. 

163, S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 158; also w. T. T.D.R.P. 20 


170. Many new temples were founded during the period not only 
by the kings themselves but also by the ofticers of Govern- 
ment and private individuals. A copper plate inscription of 
S 1415 records, for instance, that a certain Pedua Ahobaia 
Reddi who was a diwan under Krsnadeva Raya built a tempie 
for Ahobala Madhugir Lakshmi Nrsimhasvami at somghata 
according to the directions he received in a dream from the 
deity at Abobalam, (Cp. 19 of 1917-18). ‘there is 
also on record that some portions of temples like miandapras 
and gopuras were constructed by persons as a result of the 
manifestation cf God before them (708, 709, and 711 of 
1917). 


171. Amukta, canto Il, v 95 
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safe for travel were provided with shady trees and rest houses at 
intervals for the convenience of travellers.172 


The ma thas of South India. like the monasteries of medieaval 
Europe, were very important religious institutions that received the 
care Of the state, and were maintained by the wealth they possessed. 
The matha was a place of meditation and study of subject 
relating to religion, higher truths and matters pertaining to the 
spirit. It has been explained also as a hut or small building 
inhabited by an ascetic or devotee, a monastery, a college. in its 
original and narrow sense the term signified the residence of an 
ascetic or sanyasin. Everyone of the mathas was presided over by a 
sanyásin who was invaraibly a cultured ecclesiastic whose duty was 
not only the management and administration of the matha but also 
the encouragement of religious and philosophic learning. There 
were generally many disciples in these mathas who, if they were 
in Brahmanical institutions, studied the Vedas and the other 
allied Sanskrit literature, and if they were in non-Brahmanical insti- 
tutions, they studied the vernacular religious literature. Thus 
these mathas were primarily educational institutions. 


We meet with many such mathas in the Vijayanagar day. 
One among them was the Srngeri matha in the present Mysore 
State; believed to have been originally founded by Sci Sankara 
the great Advaita teacher and philosopher, as one among the five it 
appears to have been presided over by a regular line of pontiffs 
from about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 


Among them were: 

Vidya Jirtha 

Bharati Tirtha 

Vidydranya Sripáda 

Candrasekhara Bharati 

Narasimha Bnarati 

Ramacandra Bharati B 

Sankara Bharati | 

Candragekhara Bharati x These may be different names 
Purusottama Bharati of the same person 
Ramacandra Bharati | 

Narasimha Bharati J 

immadi Narasimha Bharati 

Abhinava Narasimha Bharati 

Saccidananda Bharat 


172. See Purchase His Pilgrims. X, p. 98 for an account of 
Caesar Frederick’s experiences, while travelling by palanquin. 
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Each of them took the titles Paramahamsa Parivrajak@caryavarya 
(chief | acaárya of tbe paramahamsa  sanyásis), Pada vākya 
Pramānņnapđrāvāärapāērīna (who has seen to the farthest point of 
grammar, philosophy and logic), devoted to Yama, Niyama, and 
others, the eight branches of Yoga, establisher of the pure 
Vaidikàdvaira Siddhdiia etc. They were, as they are even 
now, taken in palanauins carried crossways blocking the entire road 
and preventing anything else passing.1"* The Srngeri mia tha had very 
(intimate connections with the royal house of Vijayanagar. Its 
beads Vidya Tirtha and Vidyaranya played a prominent part in the 
early history and expansion of the Vijayanagar Empire. Some of 
the Vijayanagar kings made pious gifts to the Srngéri matha for its 
maintenance and support.i74 More than they the locai chieftain 
contributed much to their maintenacnce and growth. 


Another matha said to bave been founded by Sri Sankarácarya. 
and located at Kanci is known as the Kamakoii pitha, in honour 
of the Goddess Kamaksi at Kanici. This also appears to have been 
ruled by a regular succession of pontificial heads.  Inscriptional 
records show that this matha was at Kanci at least in the twelfta 
century, for a record of Vijayagandagopàladeva the Telugu Codh 
king, registers a grant to the matha at the place in A.D. 1293.175 
During the Vijayanagar period it appears to have been presided 
over by a regular succession of pontiffs. Among them mention 
may be made of  Puürnàananda, Sadasivéndra, Vyasacala 
Mahadévénecra, Arunagiri, Candracundendra, Sarvajia Sadasiva 
Bhodandra, Paramasgivéndra, the guru of Sadasiva Brahman of 
WNerur, and Atmabodhéndra, at whose instance Sadasiva Brahman 





173. See Mys Gaz. New Edn., Vol. V, pp. 1174-1181. 
174. E.C.. Vi, Sr. 1, Sr. 29, 11, 13 eic. The Kidali matha is 
mentioned in an inscription in ihe Shimoga district (£.C., VII 


Sh. 84). 


175. C.P. Inscriptions belonging to the Sankarücarya Matha of 
the Kümakotipita, pp. 7-14. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, E.l. 
Vol, XII. pp. 194-98. Originally only one plate of this 
record was available. Recently one other plate belonging 
to this record was recovered and published by N. Ramesan 
in the Anandavika:an Dipavali Number, 1961. 
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composed the Gururatnamdla, and Nama Bodhéndra.!76 Accord- 
ing to a list of the 4&caryas of this matha published by 
T. S. Narayana Sastri, the 55th acárya in the apostolic line was one 
Candracüdendra, who presided over it between 1506 and 1512 and 
the next was one SadaSivéndra who presided over it between 1512 
and 1538. According to tw» copper plates of 1510 (?) Vira 
Narasimha made two grants of villages to one Mahadeva Sarasvati, 
the then presiding pontiff of the Kanci Kamakoti  pitha.!77 
In A. D. 1522 Krsnadéva Raya made a grant of two villages to 
Candracuda Sarasvati, the disciple of Mahadéva Sarasvati.!$ He 
is called S'ivaceras (having his mind devoted to Siva), Yatiraja 
(prince among ascetics) and Dhimat (philosopher). He is also said 
to have been a great expounder of the doctrine of màypa. 179 
Candracüda Sarasvati or Candrasgékhara Sarasvati was 
mcceeded in the apostolic line by Sadasiva Saraxvati. He is said 


176. An inscription from Kanchipuram of the time of 
Mallikarjuna dated Ś 1385 A.D. 1463 records gift of laod in 
a village by x Somanatha Yogisvarar son of  Narasimha 
Bhattar a Gurnijara Brahmana of the place for mahadpija aud 
tiruppani to Goddess Durga Paramesvari in the temple of 
Periya nacciyar of Tirukkamakkottam. The gift was entrus- 
ted to Durgadevi Sripaddangal who was to manage the trust 
and appoint a person for the purpose after his period. It is 
most probable that the Durgadevi Sripadangal mentioned in 
the inscription was the then occupant of the Kamakot ipta 
as may be seen from the fact that the pontiffs of the pitha 
with their headquarters at Kaficipuram were connectd with 
worship in the Kàmaksi Amman temple (see 346 or 1954-55, 
Rep., p 18). The association of the pontiffs of the pitha 
with the temple is also evidenced by an inscription in 
it which records its renovation by , Sri Candrasékaharéndra 
Saravsvati (the pontiff occupying the pzrha) in 5S 1761 
(A.D. 1840) (339 of 1954-55). 


177. C.P. Ias. belonging to the Sankaracarva Matha of the | Kamg 
koti Fitha pp. 15-47. 

178. E.L, XUI, pp. 122-132. 

179. According to the  Guruparamparastava, | Pürgananda, the 
gurus guru of Candrasékhara, went on a pilgrimage to 
Nepal. Bühler mentions an  epigraph which refers to the 
fact that a Svami of South India named Somasekharananda 
went to Nepal in A.D. 1503. As inscripüonal evidence from 
Nepal corroborates, the tradition contained in the Guru- 
parampara of the Sankaracarysmatha, there can be no deny- 
ing the fact that asvami of the matha went to Nepal. 
S. V. Venkatesvara observes that “the svami referred, to 
must be either the donee of our grant (Chandrasékhara) or 
his guru's guru, Pürnananda alias Chandracuda r" But since 
Buhler gives the date of the svami's visit, to Nepal and since 
the donee of the above grant (Chandrasékhara) could have 
been living at that time as the prospective succesor to the 
pontificial throne, we can say, that it was he that went to 
Nepal, for the names Somas.khara and  Chandrasekhra are 
synonymous. In the face of such clear evidence we need not 
suppose that Pürnaánanda might have gone to Nepal. (See 


EJ. XII, pp. 125 ff). 
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to have been the disciple of Candrasékhara Sarasvati, apparently 
another name of Candractda, who was a Paramahamsa and 
Parivrájakücárya.189 This succession is corroborated by the list of 
Narayana Sastri also. Sadasiva Bhodendra Sarasvati was. the 
recipient of a grant of the village of Udayambakkam in the 
Chingleput district by Krsnadeva Raya in 1528. He is described as 
the disciple of  Candrasekhara  (Candracu;a) Sarasvati, @ 
paramahamsa prarivrajakacarya, having his body smeared with 
holy ashes, one who wore a garland of rudraksa, one indifferent to 
heat and cold, who was pratising the eight fold path of yoga, was 
compassionate to all beings, was a dhimat, a sarvatantrasvatantara 
and a j£A&anavairügyasaáli, lustrous and Siva incarnate.!?! Thus he 
appears to have succeeded Candrasekhara Sarasvati between 1522 
and 1528; but the éxact date is not known. He compiled the 
Punyaslokamafijari containing the succession list of the pontiffs of 
the Kamakoti pitha upto the end of its occupation by his 
predecessor. 


But some time later this matha seems to have been shifted to 
Gajaranya-ksetram or Jambukéávarm near Tiruchirapalli. In 
A.D. 1608 Vijaya Ranga Cokkanatha Nayaka of Madura made a 
grant of land for maintaining worship and for feeding Brahmans in 
the Sankaracarya matha at the place.1$? The copper-plate inscrip- 
tion states that this matha was located in the street called Ponvasi 
kondán at the place and had been in the possession of the pontiff 
from early times. But the building which is pointed out as the 
original one where the matha was located does not appear to be 
correct according to the Government Epigraphist.183 This apart, we 
do not know why and when the matha was established there. It 
may have been a branch of the Kamakoti pitha. Kancipuram 
suffered much tin the course of the Carnatic Wars and hence 





180. Candrasékhara Sarasvatiis also mentioned in a lithic record 
on the northern wall of the Siva temple at Ambi (Ambika- 
puram). The inscription, which bears the signature of the 
acarya is dated S 1436. A.D. 1514, mentions Krsnadgsa 
Maharaya and records a grant for the worship, repairs and 
Margali festival in the temple of  Ambhikavanamudaiya 
Tambiranar in tbe village of (Tali) Ambi which was a 
madappiram of the Sankarücarya matna at Karnci. 


181. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, op. cit... pp. 65-79 E. L., Vol. XIV, 
pp. 163-75 


182. M.E.R., Cp. 4 of 1914-15: Rep.. 1915. para 54; also Rep., for 
1909, para 104; T. A. Gopinatha Rao, op. cit, pp. 99-112; 
E.I., XVI, pp. 88-96. 


183. M.ER.: 1909, para J04; 1915, para 54. 
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Candragékhara Sarasvati the then pontiff of the matha migrated to 
Udaiyar palaiyam in the Tiruchirapalli district along with the 
image of Bangaru Kamaksi. The then Maratha ruler oí Tanjavir, 
Pratapa Simha (1739-63) desired the Acarya to settle down at 
Tanjàvür and so Candrasékhara Sarasvati moved over to Tanjavur 
when he consecreted at the place a temple for Bangaru Kàmaksi.- 
Later it was-jshifted to Kumbakonam and located at its present 
place on southern bank of the R. Kavéri.184 


The Golaki matha was an important Pagupata Saiva religious 
institution, particularly of the Suddha Saiva type, in the Vijayanagar 
days, and it had its branches in Bellary, Kolar, Warangal, 
Anantapur, Chittore, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Guntur, North Arcot, 
Ramanathapuram and Madurai Districts in: Tamil Nadu. There 
were a number of branches of this mathain the Mysore and 
Andhra Pradesh States, besides, in the Tamil Nadu. Some of 
them were at Srisaila, Puspagiri, Tirupurantakam, Tirupparan- 
kunram.!85 Its spiritual influence is said to have extended over 
three lakhs of villages. In the Vijayanagar period one hears of an 
Aghorasgivacarya in Puspagiril8® and an Immadi Rudra Sivacarya of 
Terkumatha at Kalahasti.!57 The inscriptions at Dévikkapuram 
mention Iáana Sivacarya of the matha and he appears to have been 
its head from á. 1442 to S. 1455. The exact date of his death is 
not, however, known. The heads of these mathas had much to do 
with the management of temples. Thus Isana Sivacarya was a 
prominent treasurer and trustee of the temple at the Devikka- 
puram.188 A contemporary of his was one Visvesvara Siva who 
was also very intimately connected with the Dévikkapuram 
temple.189 <‘ Dévikkapuram is even at the present day the head- 
quarters of a line of Saiva Zcáryas whose head is known as 
Santanagivacarya. These are the preceptors of certain sects of the 
Béricetti Saiva merchants. They appear to be connected with the 
Jnaasgivacaryas of Mullamdram (North Arcot district) who are 
the preceptors of the Tamil speaking Vaniyars (oil-mongers). The 
predecessors of these Janasivacaryas are said to have been related 


184. See Tan. Dt. Gaz. Vol. II, pp. 231-32. 
185. 323 of 1905; 272 of 1905, V.R. I. M.P., Mr. 403. 


186. 307 of 1905. 

187. 164 and 172 of 1924. 

188. 352, 368, 373 and 400 of 1912; Rep., 1913, para 55. 

189. 354, 365, 389 and 390 of 1912, of date ranging between 
S. 1429 and 1446. 
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to the famous Dindima family of Sanskrit poets of the Vijayanagar 
court.195 


It appears that a branch of the Golaki matha existed in 
Tirupattur in the Ramanathapuram District. One [sana Siva was 
in charge of ihe Kallumadam (stone monastery) at the place. He 
belonged to the lineage of Bhiksamatha or Laksadhyayi and the 
Golakidharma. He is mentioned in the inscription as belonging to 
ihe Gayatri gotra, yajurveda, and Bodhayana sūtra and was styled 
as Pandimandaladhipati and Pandinadttu mudaliar. He aiso presided 


over the Arbatiumuvan tirumadam at Tirukkodungunram (i.e. 
Piranmalai.1?! 


These mathas are not heard of after the sixteenth century. 
Probably they lost their influence or popularity or more probably 
they were overshadówed by the growing influence of  smarta 
mathas like those of Sri Sankaracarya and the .Saiva: mathas. 
There were a number of Kalamukha mathas also presided over by 
pontiffs whose names ended with the sutlix Sakti, like Jnanasakti- 
Samba Sakti, Kriyasakti etc. Among their mathas were the 


190. M.E.R , 1924, para 50; see for some other references 33-35, 
of 1917; 209 and 211 of 1924, etc. See also  Hultzsch's 
Rep. on Sans. Mss., No. II, intro.. p. xviii. 

191. About the origin of the Gotuki matba Hiralal says: ‘In 
this country (Chedi) there was no Saivite monastery which 
could claim to be such a grand institution as the Golaki 
matha, except the Chounsatha Jo gini temple at Bhédagnat 
which is of a type suited for the P isupata sect to which the 
teachers and priests of the Golakrmatha belonged. The 
worship of the female energy is the prominent feature of 
this sect (Pas upata) and the Bhedaghat maiha enshrines the 
images of very many female deities even exceeding the 
traditional total number of sixty-four. ‘Fhe matha is built in 
the shape of a gōlaą or a circle in form and the name Golaki 
fits in very well, if it was given on account of the structure 
of the hypethral cloister occupied by the jodginis- But the 
mention in some inscriptions of the aiternative name  QGoia 
giri seems to indicate that the monastery took its name from 
the hill on which it was situated, which again is a very 
natural derivation. The Chounsatha J6 gini matha is situated, 
on a roundish  hilloek which was probably, called Godltagiri 
or the round hillock was iost and it came to be called after 
the gocidesses installed there. It must be remembered that 
the word Bhedaghat cannot be the name of a hill. It 
plainly refers to a ghat or ford of the Nardmada river at 
that place. Therefore it has no connection whatever with the 
name of the Goaki matha. My view is that the original 
name was  Golagir-mat ha, which in course of time got 
corrupted into Gdolaki-matha-. | should also state here that 
Mr. R D. Banerji, a Superintendent of Archaeology and a 
competent p alaeographist, has recorded his opinion that “the 
script in which the names of the Joginis have been carved on 
the pedestals. belongs to the 10th century, the period to 
which Yuvarajadeva belonged.” (JBORS., xil, (1927), 
p. 138). See a paper ' The Golaki Matha’ by the author in 
Essays in Philosophy, presented to Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan. 
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Huli. matha and the Puspagiri matha. In the history of the 
Kalamukhas one gets reference to the Miuvara Kone” Santati 


Parvatávali at Mangavalli and Alanpur. 


A few Madhva mathas were in a flourishing condition in the 
Vijayanagar period. One of them was the Krsna matha founded 
by Madhvacarya himself. | Later eight ma thas came into existence 
namely the palimar, Adhmar, Krsnápüur, puttiga, Suirur, Sode 
Kanur and Pajàvar mathas. The heads of some of the ma has 
were great scholars and authors. Vadiraja of the Sode ma tha (16th 
century) was the author of ihe Yuktimallika, a work on Dvaita 
philosophy. Vijayadhvaja Tirtha (i5th century) was the author of 
a commentary on the Bhdgavata. The Vyàsarája matha, founded 
by Vyàsaráàya a contemporary of Krsnadéva Raya received great 
patronage from the Vijayanagar kings. The Uttaradi matha was 
founded by Vidyanidhi Tirtha and which as a number of branches 
was another important institution. Another important Madhva 
matha was the Raghavéndra svami matha founded by Sri Vibhud- 
héndra Tirtha in the fifteenth century. The matha received patronage 
from the Vijayanagar court. Among the pontiffs of the matha who 
deserve mention are Sri Suréndra Tirtha Sripada, Sri Vijayindra 
Tirtha Sripada, a contemporary of Appayya Diksita and the author 
of a number of works, Sudhindra Tirtha, and Raghavéndra Tirtha 
the author of more than forty six works and commentaries 
eclucidating the philosophy of Madhvácarya.1?3 


There were also a few Saiva mathas during the Vijayanagar 
period. One of them was the Dharmapuram matha. It appears to 
have been founded between A.D. 1561 and '66. Purnalingam Pillai 
thinks that the founder of the matha was one Kumara Guruparar, 
a contemporary of Tirumalai Nayaka of Madura!?*, but it was one 
Jüuanaprakáéáa Pandàram of Tiruvürür, probably also known as 
Gurujnhanasambanda Svamigal who was appointed manager of a 
few temples.195 The heads of this ma tha were great expounders of 
the Siddhanta Sastras and under the first few of them were written 
great works of Saivasiddhanta philosophy like Jüánavarnayilakka 
urai, MuktiniScaya Pérurai and Pandarasastras, besides a number 





192. See ^ Vyasaraja' by the author in A Seminar on Saints (ed. 
by T. M. P. Mahadevan, pp. 91-104). 

193. See Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional Cultures, Madras. 
(1958) pp. 127-131. 

194. Hist. of Tamil Literature, p. 297. 

195. Tanjore Dt. Gaz, Vol. II, p. 257; (also Mutt and Temples 
(Dharmapuram Adhinam, 1955) p. 5.) 
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of stotras. Among the pontiffs of this matha mention may be 
made of Velli Ambalavanasvami Tambiran, Sambanda Saranalaya 


Svami and Vaidyanatha Navalar.!96 


One of the Saiva mathas that gave great encouragement to 
Tamil learning was the Viruvavadaturai matha. lt devoted itself 
to Tamil philosophy and religion and trained many disciples. The 
first head of this matha seems to have been one Namassivaya 
Désikar who lived about the close of the sixteenth century. He 
was succeeded by a regular succession of Tambirans among whom 
mention may be made of Daksinamurti. Ambalavana Désikar and 
Isana Désikar alias Svaminatha Désikar.197 Another matha that 
deserves mention is the Tiruppanandal matha. Some inscriptions 
refer 10 a few other mathas. According to an inscription at 
Mathavalam dated S 1493-A.D. 1571 there was at Cidambaram a 
ma tha called the Periyadevanayinàr matha.198 An inscription at 
Puliyankulam mentions a Tiruvenkatanathan matha.199 


There are inscriptional references to a number of other mathas 
in the Tamil country. One of them was the one at TVirunavaltr 
{South Arcot District) with which a Mennhana-mamuni, a disciple 
of Sikalivallal-Pandáram was associated during the period of 
Acyutadéva Mahàáàraya.299? Another was the Jnanaprakasa svamigal 
matham at Kancipuram. An inscription at Tiruvorriyur mentions 
a certain Angarayam ma fha during the period of Harihara II.?9: 





196. See Adinak koyilgal (Tamil), pp. published by the Dharma- 
puram -dinam. 


197. Purnalingam Pillai, op. cit. 

198. 107 of 1946-7. 

199. Madurai District. 298 of 1955-56; Rep-, page 9. 
200. 266 cf 1939-40. 

201. 205 of 1912. 


section VIII 
FESTIVALS 


An important feature of the religious life of a people ts the 
celebration of festivals in different parts of the year. It is parti- 
cularly so among the Hindus. Often these festivals which were 
essentially religious in significance gained pageantry and show and 
created much spectacular effect. 


One such festival celebrated in the Vijayanagar period was the 
Mahdnavami. Originally a festival for the propitiation of the 
Goddess Durga, it gained great political and social significance in 
the Vijayanagar Empire.2°2 The occasion was utilized by the 
Emperor to hold his court in public in the open space within the 
palace enclosures and it was witnessed by the people. On each day 
of the festival which was held for nine days, the idol, which was 
placed in a prominent place in the plain was worshipped by the 
king; and during the nights many buffaloes and sheep were killed 


202. The origin of the festival is shrouded in mystery. It has two 
aspects, one being tne worship of Durga and the other tbe 
worship of the arms. The first aspect shows that its celebra- 
tion is in honour of Parvati who fought for nine days 
against the buifalo demon  Bhandásura, and came out 
victoricus by kiiling, him on the tenth day, the day of victory, 
(the Vijaydasam: day) In the course of the fight she killed 
two other demons,  Canda and Munda who were the 
lieutenants of Bhandaásura, on account of which she came to 
be calied Camundesvari. The second aspect of the festival 
indicates that it is in some way connected with the worship 
of Indra, the most important of the Gods of the Vedic 
pantheon, for plenty and prosperity. Such Features of the 
festival as the worship offered to the State Horse, State 
Elephant, and others appear to represent the worship offered 
to the respective appurtenances of Indra himself. Or it may 
be connected with Durga herself, as Lalità engaged in fighting 
the demons. While these are the possible origins of this great 
national festival of the Hindus, one or two other explana- 
tions are also offered in connection w th the same. One is that 
it commemorates the victory of Sri Rama dver Ravana. Nuniz 
who witnessed the Afaha@navami festival at Vijayanagar says 
that he had heard people say about the festival that it was 
celebrated “in honour of the nine months in which Our Lady 
bore her son im the womb”. (Sewell, op. cit., p. 376). 

The Hindu kings consider it their duty to have the festival 
duly performed, for according to the Hindu concept the 
king represents the people before God and hence as the 
protector of the religion of the State he has to guide the 
religious life of the people. He offers worship to the Goddess 
both on behaif of himself and of his subjects and invokes her 
blessings. The victory of the Goddess is deemed to be the 
victory of good over evil, of man over his lower self, oí 
knowledge over ignorance, and spirit over matter. 
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and sacrificed to the deity. But about the exact number sacrificed 
our authorities differ. Paes says that on the first day twenty-four 
buffaloes and one hundred and fifty sheep were sacrificed. But 
according to Nuniz on the first day nine male buffaloes, nine sheep 
and nine goats were killed and on each of the following days the 
number of the previous day was doubled. Paes, however, says that 
two hundred and fifty buffaloes and four thousand five hundred 
sheep were slaughtered on the last day. But the more attractive 
side of the festival lay in the display of many arts and feats on all 
the days of the festival. On each of the days the ‘lords’ of the 
Empire made their salaam to the king. Women danced before the 
sovereign ; and wrestling matches were held. During nights torches 
were lit and arranged in the arena in such a way that it was as 
bright as day. Then there were introducea very graceful plays and 
contrivances. There were others ‘‘ with battles of people on 
horseback ”. Others came with casting nets, fishing and capturing 
men that were in the arena. They threw many rockets and ‘‘many 
different sorts of fires, also castles that burn and fling from 
themselves many bombs (tires) and rockets.'" "There was later 
witnessed a procession of the triumphal cars which belonged to the 
** captains’’ in the order of their status, followed by many horses 
richly caparisoned with trappings and cloths of very tine stuff and 
led by the state horse, all of which were arrarged in five or six lines 
before the king ın the arena, and passed round by Brahmans, the 
chief of whom carried in his hand a bowl with a cocoanut, some 
rice and flowers and the rest carried each a pot of water. These 
over, a number of the younger maids of the palace covered with 
gold and pearls appeared in the arena each with a small gold vessel 
and a lamp of oil burning in ıt and followed by many women with 
canes in their hands **tipped with gold '' and with torches burning. 
The grand festival ended with a review of the military by the king 
which gave occasion for the ordinary people to witness a very 
grand spectacle. The military appeared in the best of its robes 
outside the city and the king conducted the review amidst scenes of 
great joy and exuberance among the assembled people. Paes who 
was an eye-wiiness to one such review ends his description with the 
words: <‘ Truly I was so carried out with myself that it seemed as 
if what I saw was a vision and that I was in a dream "'.295 


Nicolo dei Conti describes a festival lasting for nine days and 
gives some curious details. He says: *''On the third, which lasts 
nine days, they set up in all the highways large beams, like the 
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masts Of small ships, to the upper part of which are attached pieces 
of very beautiful cloth of various kinds, interwoven with gold. On 
the summit of each of these beams is cach day placed a man of 
pious aspect, dedicated to religion, capable of enduring ali things 
with equanimity, who is to pray for the favour of God. These 
men are assailed by the people, who peit them with oranges, lemons 





203. Sewell, op. cit.. p. 279. Seefor a description of the festival by 
the following : 


Paes, Seweil, op. cit, pp. 262-279: Nuniz, ibid., pp. 
376-78. 


Elliot thinks that the details contained in the account of 
‘Abdur Razzak about a three days’ festival at Vijayanagar 
(Eliot, op. cit. ]v., pp. 117-19) also answers to tbe celebra- 
tion of the Mahanavanii But about the duration of the 
festival ‘Abdur Kazzak makes an intriguing statement. He 
says: “For three continuous days, from the time the world- 
enlightened Sun began to glow Jike a peacock in the heavens, 
until that when the crow oi evening’s obscurity displayed its 
wings and feather this royal tete continued with the most 
gorgeous display... During the three days the King sat on the 
throne upon his cushion”. (op. cit, pp. 11% and 120). 
Survanarayana Rao suggested that this description may refer 
to the fast three days of the Mehanavani festival, being 
successiveiy the Durgastami, Mahanavami and Vijayadasami 
days of the festival, though in the same breath he felt such 
an explanation might not be posstble (The Never ro be 
Forgotten Empire, pp. 325-26 fz.). It must be noted that for 
two reasons ‘Abdur Razzik’s description of the three days’ 
festival cannot have any reference to the Mfehinavami. For 
one thing a traveller who is generally sober in his account 
cannot be expected to go wrong in his mention of the 
number of days for which the festival was celebrated. Foi 
another thing date on which the three days? festival 
commenced at Vijayanagar according to the Persian 
ambassador has nothing to do with the date of the commence- 
ment of the  Mah^navami Festival. According to Abdur 
Razzak the festival commenced on the full moon day of the 
month of Rajab (Novembcr-December). (See Elliot, op. cit., 
IV, p. 117). But the Meahanavami festival commences on tbe 
day next,to the new moon day in the month of Kanni, when 
A$viia Suddha commences  (September-October). From this 
conflicting nature of the evidence it is certain that the three 
days’ festival mentioned by ‘AbdurRazzik was different from 
the Mahcnavami. 


Ihe occasion appears to have been taken advantage of for 
a social gathering to which the chiefs and nobles of the realm 
were invited. It must have offered an opportunity to the 
Emperors of Vijavanagar to come into close contact with the 
feudatories. (Sec Suryanarayana Rao, op. cit., p. 326). This 
Assembly was perhaps the same as the Larger Assembly of the 
Vijavanagar kings of which mention has been made earlier 
(See ante, Part I, pp. 26-27). 
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and other odoriferous fruits all of which they bear most 
patientiy''.204 


Another festival which Nicolodei Conti noted was what he 
thought to be the New Year Day, which, according to Domingo 
Paes, fell on October 12 in the year of his visit to Vijayanagar. 
‘This was the Dipdyali, commemorating the death of Narakasura at 
ihe hands of Visnu. Conti says that on that occasion men and 
women of all ages, having bathed in the rivers or the sea, clothed 
themselves in new garments, and spent three entire days in singing, 
dancing and feasting.295 Paes too describes 1t as an occasion when 
every one put on new handsome clothes and made great feasting, 
and all captains gave their men handsome ciothes, ‘Seach one 
having his own colour and device ", it was a new moon day, and 
Paes speaking about hew the year was computed says: ‘ They 
begin the year in this month with the new moon and they count 
the months always from moon to moon '',206 


204. Major india, p. 28 lf it were a nine days’ festival it refers 
probabiy to the Ajahanavarmu festivai, but the facts referred to 
by him are curious. Evidently the description answers to the 
festival associated with the Krsnastamieceven now celebrated in 
certain parts of South India and is known in Tamu as 
valukkamaram tuvattal. A bamboo pole is planted in a place 
where fcur streets meet, oil is smeared over it and on the top 
of it is tied a small cloth containing some coins, which a man 
is entitled to take if he scales up the pole while men pour 
water on him. It also answers to the Uriyadi fesiival celebrated 
on the night of Krilhishna Jayanti day But this Festival is 
celebrated on ,only one day. 

205. Ibid. 


206. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 281-82; also pp. 93 aud 140-47. also Travels 
on the night of the Sri Krsna Jayanti day. But this festival jis 
of Pietro della Vaile, Vol. Il, pp. 20-7. Different explanations 
are offered about the significance of the festival. (1) It is said 
that Visnu apportioned four chief holidays between four 
varnas. The Brahmans were to observe the  rakhipurnima onu 
the full moon day of Sravana (July-August) the Ksatriyas 
were to observe the Dasarah, the Vaisyas the Divali and the 
Sudras the Aoli, (2) The Divali is explained as the day oan 
whicn Raja Bali was deprived of his Empire. on earth. It may 
be noted that in Maharastra women make effigies of Bali and 
worship them. (3) ft represents the worship of „Kali in the 
p:ace of Visnu (4) A fourth explanation is that Rama after 
his return from Lanka ws crowned on that day (Sce B. A. 
Gupte, gindan Holidays ard ce: ennnies pp. 36 ff) ‘There is 
some confusion about the exact date when the New Year Day 
was celebrated at Wijavanagar. There can be no doubt about 
the fact that the New Year commenced as usual oniy im 
March-April on the new moon day. Sewell ts evidently wrong 
when he arsues that it was celebrated at Vijayanagar on the 
first of Karttika. But the specific mention of Paes chat the 
Viiayanagar kings computed the New Year from October 
evidently refers to the fact that the official New ‘Year of the 
fovernment commenced only then, from the day of the 
Dipaveli The descriptions of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes 
largely answer to this festival of the Hindus when they wear 
new  clothcs. It may also be noted that to the Marvada 
businessmen the financial Mew Year commences only on 
this day, when they start their fresh accounts. 
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The Karttigai festival was celebrated in honour of the death 
of Bali at the hands of Visnu in the person of Vamana. WNicolodei 
Conti who saw the festival describes it as follows: “They fix 
up within their temple, and on the outside of their roofs, 
an innumerable number of lamps of oil of susimanni which are 


kept day and night *?" 


The festivals in the temple were generally concluded by a 
car festival. Many of the forcign travellers have given descriptions 
of it. But two of them, Nicolo dei Conti and Linschoten, give 
certain interesting details about it, which, however, look incredible, 
The former describes tbe car festival he saw as follows: “In 
Bizengalia also, at a certain time of the year, their idol is carried: 
through the city, placed between two chariots, in which are 
young women richly adorned, who sing hymns to the god, and 
accompanied by a great concourse of people. Many, carried away 
by the fervour of their faith, cast themselves on the ground 
before the wheels, in order that they may be crushed to death, 
a mode of death which they say is very acceptable to their God. 
Others, making an incision in their side, and inserting a rope 
thus through their body, hang themeselves to the chariot by way 
of ornament and thus suspended and half dead accompany their 
idol. This kind of sacrifice they consider the best and mos, 
acceptable of ail’’.298 The latter says that while the car was 
being dragged there were a few who made certain sacrifices to the 
God. He observes: “There are some of them, that out of the 
great Zeale and pure devotion doe cut peeces of flesh out of their 
bodies and throw them down before tbe pagode: others lay 
themselves under the wheeles of the Cart, and let the Cart runne 
over them, whereby they are all crushed to peeces and pressep 
to death, and they that thus die, are accounted for holy and 
devout martyrs and from that time forwards are kept and preserved 
for great and holy reliques, besides a thousand other such like 


beastly superstitions’’,2°9 But though the accounts of both are 





207. Major, India, p. 28; Sewell, op. cit., p. 86; both Sewell and 
Salztore identify this description with the Dipavali festival. 
It may be noted in this connection that in the Tamil country 
lamps are not lit on a large scale on the Dipavali day. Put 
it is done so only on the day of the Kartigai festival. (See 


Saletore, Pol. and Soc. Life Il, p. 387). 
208. Major, India, p. 28, Sewell, op.cit., pp. 84-55. 


209. Purchas, His Pilgsims X, p. 274 
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too vivid to be dismissed as untrustworthy, yet it is difficult 
to believe them’’.210 


Sometimes car festivals were conducted for a number of days 
together. According to a record of A.D. 1562 a grant was made 
for conducting a car festival for fifteen days.?!! In 1495 another 
£rant was made for the celebration of the car festival for nine 
days.717 The floating festival was another which concluded a 
Jong one. A rceeord of A.D. 1606 mentions it.213 


The spring festival celebrated in honour of Kama was also 
conducted annually. A number of inscriptions refer to such a 
festival. | Krsnadeva Raya is described in one such as one ‘‘who 
every year performed a sacrifice to (Kama) the lord of the golden 
festival of spring," 199 ~ 


The Holi concluded this festival in the temples of Kama or 
Cupid. Nicolo dei Conti who witnessed one such describes it as 
follows: during the festival ‘‘they sprinkle all passers by, even 
the king and queen themselves, with saffron water, placed for 
that purpose on the wayside. "This is received by all with much 
laughter.?14 Pietro della Valle who saw itat Surat observes; 





210. For the descriptions of the festivals by other foreign travellers, 
see ine  tollowing: —Paes; Seweli, op.cit, p. 255; Pimenta: 
Purchas, His Pilgrims, x p. 207; Veiga Ibid., pp. 220-22; 
Pietro della Valle: Travels, Il, pp. 259-60. 


Saletore thinks that the car festival held in the temp!e at the close of 
a festival was the same as ihe Rathasaptami. But the one is 
different from the other. The Rathasaptami is simpiy the day oa 
which the sun is believed lo turn north after the Daksi- 
dde And tbe car festival in the temples has nothing to do 

with it 

211. E.C.. XI, Deg. 30. 


212. Ibid X, K1-34. 198. M.A.R., 1912-13, para 44. Fr. Coutinho and 
Fr. Pinenta give a good description of the car festival that they 
saw at Tirupath after the Durga Puja (Purchas His Pilgrims X 
p. 222 H. Heras Aravidu Dynasty, I, p 316. 


213. E.L. l. p. 370 and fn. 64; see also 371 of 1921 and Nel Ins III 
p. 1366 Ibid. 


214. Major, India, pp. 28-29. 
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«March the fifteenth was the first day of the feast of the Indian 
Gentiles which they celebrate very solemnly at the entrance of the 
Spring with dancing through the street, and casting orange water 
and red colours in Jes: one upon the other, with other festivities. 
of songs and mumeries.215 


ihe occasion was also used for holding courts. Krsnadéva 
Raya used to hear the poets assembied at the court for the spring 
festivai.2!6 The Jambavatikaiyanam, a drama written by the 
emperor-poet, was enacted before the people assembled to wit- 
ness the Caiira (spring) festival of Sri Virupaksa.?17 


From the inscriptions of the period we learn that there were 
a number of other minor festivals conducted during the 
different seasons of the year both in the temples and elsewhere,. 
They were for example the festivals on. the first day of the 
month, the eleventh of the moon, the full moon the new moon 
Pancaparvams, 218 Sivaratri, 219 Makarasankranti,220 daáíami,??i 
ékadasi, davadasi, 722 Sri Jayanti,??3 and so on. 


215. Travels I, pp. 122-23. Nicolo dei Conti’s statement that it was 
saffron water may not be quite correct. Water is boiled with 
Suafform and then some slaked lime is added to it which 
gives it red colour. Sometimes rosewater and sweet scented 
oils are added to it, and sprinkled on passers by without 
distinction. It is interesting to note that the practice obtains 
even today, though only to a limited extent among the. 
Marwadis. 

216. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 138. 


217. Ibid, p. 142; see also ibid, p. 57, for a reference to it in. 
the Aarivilasam of Srinatha. 


218. As Res, XX, p. 30. 

219. E.C. V. Bi, 4; E.C. XII, Mi. 20. 
220. 280 of 1915. 

221. 181 of 1913. 

222. 373 and 374 of 1919. 

223. 312 of 1932-33 


Scction IX 
Village Gods and Deities 


An account of the religious conditions of the period will not 
be compiete without a mention of the village Gods and their 
festivals. The village gods were considered to be the guar- 
dian deities which protected the people of the respective 
villages from evils and evil spirits, and were propitiated by the 
residents. As whitehead remarks, ‘‘the sole object of the wor— 
Ship of these village deities is to propitiate them and avert 
their wrath. There is no idea of praise and thanks giving, no 
expression of gratitude or love, no desire for any spiritual or 
moral biessings. lhe one object is to get rid of cholera, 
small-pox,......... The worship, therefore, in most of the villages 
takes place occasionally’’.22+ 


An important feature of the festivals conducted in the 
temples of these village deities is the bloody sacrifices offered 
to them. Fowl], sheep and buffaloes werethe animals that were 
usually sacrified before them during nights, and offered to 
them along with liquor. It was not unusual for the worshipp- 
ers to drink the biood of the sacrificial victim, apply it to 
their forehead or breast, purify the temple by sprinkling it on 
the lintel and doorsteps and after mixing it with rice scatter 
it in the fields and streets for gaining plenty and prosperity. 
Most of the deities that were propitiated in that manner were 
female ones. Paes says that in the city of Vijayanagar no sheep 
was to be killed anywhere except tefore the temple of one of 
these guardian deities. Sometimes human sacrifice too was made 
to appease them. Paes and Nuniz say that for the successful 
termination of the contruction of the rerservoir at Nàgaiapura 
*ithe heads of sixty men and of certain horses and buffaloes’? 
were cut off. According to Nuniz they were Krsnadéva Raya’ 
prisoners and ‘‘deserved death’’,’25 





224. Village Gods of South India, p. 46; see also South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses by H. Krishna Sastri, pp. 223-24 and 
226-27; Some communities had certain favourite deities for 
worship. For instance a section of the community of weavers 
(togatakulam) who counted themselves as three hundred and 
were called Ekangaviras were the devotees f the Goddess 
condesvaramma as seen from two inscriptions from Nanda- 
varam in the former Banganapale State (Karnool district). 
(See 5 and 7 of 1943-44 and Rep. for 1943-44 and 1944-45 
para 41). 


225. Sewell, op.cit., pp. 245 and 365. 
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The Jogis or Hindu mendicants took 


temple offerings. 
their dress as said 
brass on which hang 
sides". Referring to 
horn or trumpet, on 
temple at ‘‘Darcha’’ 
present when beasts 


the Gods and that as soonas the head of the 
was cut off he blew a hornas a signal that the 


They possessed nothing 
eartier 


consisted of 
girdles of many coins 
them Barbosa says: 
which they blow. 226 
(Dharwar) Paes says 
were slaughtered for 
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some part in such 
of their own and 
* bands of moorish 
which dangle on both 
"They carry a small 
While describing a 
that the Jogi was 
the propitiation of 
sheep or goat 
idol received 
were cele- 


that sacrifice. ??7 Thus festivals of a grisly nature 
brated for the village gods and goddesses. They appear to 
have differed from period to period. During such festivals the 
women anointed their heads with oil and bathed in lukewarm 
water with turmeric powder, and wearing new clothes visited 
the temple of the village god or goddess built in the fields out- 
side the village. A feature of the worship of the God was what 
is known as nook swinging the nature of which also differed from 
place to place and period and period. As noted earlier, Nicolo 
dei conti says that the people made an incision in their side and 
hung themselves to the chariot by way of ornament.228 But Barbosa 
who saw the same ceremony a century later notes certain interes- 
ting details with regard to it. He says that hook swinging was 
performed by certain maids who had vowed to perform it if 
they were able to marry the person of their heart. When their 
desire was about to be accomplíshed they performed the cere- 
mony. They hung themselves by two sharp iron hooks thrust into 
their loins. The hooks were attached toa water lift, and when 
it was raised they remained hanging from the lift with the 
blood running down their legs showing no sign of pain, but 
waving their dagger most joyfully all the while, and throwing 
limes at their respective husbands. In this way they were 
carried to the temple wherein was the ido! to whom they had 
vowed such a sacrifice. They were later handed over to their 
respective husbands. The occasion was taken advantage of for 
making gifts to Brahmans and idols, ??9 But Pietro della 
Valle who was an eye-witness to the festival which was celebra- 


226. Barbosa, I, pp. 230-32. 
227. Sewell op.cit., p. 255. 
228. Major, India, p. 28. 

229. Barbosa, 1, pp. 220-22. 
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ted at ]kkeri in 1623 gives a different account of it. He says 
that on certain holy days the devout peopie were wont to hang 
themseives by the fiesh upon hooks fastened to the top beam 
raised for the purpose and remain hanging for some time, 
while allibe while blood was running down from their body. 
They also waved their sword and buckier in the air and sang 
verses in praise of their God.-59 But this festival has disapp- 
eared now. Buchanan who visited Mysore in 1773 A.D. says 
“that the cermony was not performed before the great Gods, 
and that the southern Brahmans looked upon it as an abomin- 
ation fit only for the grovcliing undersianding of the vulgar??1 
Fire- walking which 1s another feature of the worsihip of 
the village deities must have been prevalent, but is now gradu- 
ally disappearing. 


Another interesting custom among certain classes of people 
in the Karrataka districts was the amputation of the last 
phalanges of two fingers (littie finger and the ring finger) cf 
the wives of the farmers in honour of Kalabhairava. The 
classes of cultivators who observed this custom were known as 
‘finger giving classes. “There was till recently, it appears, a 
regular establisi ment in the temple for carrying onthe ampu- 
tation a goldsmith for cutting off the finger and others for dress- 
ing the wound, and for kneading the finger and holding it so 
that no blood might be shed atthe time. The devotes had 
also to pay certain fixed proportiors among the arcak and 
other servants of the temple as well asamong the ayagars of the 
village such as the Shanbog, patel, goldsmith, barber, eic. 
They had moreover to bring a fixed quantity of rice per head. 
An inscription of about the fourteenth century fixes the propor- 
tions in which the rice (viral arsi) was to be provided among the 
goldsmiths and others''.232 


A popular phase of the religion prevalent in the Vijaya- 
nagar days as it stillis, was the worship of the Nagas (snakes). 
Viiupaáksa himself was considered to bethe Lord of the Nagés. 
The Vijayanagar soverigns worshipped the Nagas and consi- 
dered Siva as Nadganatha, the lord of the Nagas, Their queens 
set up naágakkals in the temples, which they attended, and 
also special female Naga deities.?35 





230. Travels, IJ P. 259. 
231. Journey through Malabar II, p. 440. 


232. M.A... 1909-10, para 16; “ when the amputation was prohi- 
bited by the government the ‘ finger-giving’ classes raised a 
strong but  unavailing protest against the prohibition, They 
have now adopted the harmless substitute of having the 
fingers wound round with flowers in the temple and ofun- 
E the same with due ceremony on return to their 
village.'' 


233. See Mad. Ar. Sur. Rep., 1914-15, p. 38. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EDUCATION AND LEARNING 
SECTION I 


EDUCATION 


In ancient and medieval India liberal or general education in 
the modern sense of the term was not considered necessary for all 
people. But each caste or community had its own educational 
system, which was determined by the nature of its occupation. 
The Government, without interfering very much with the educat- 
ional system that obtained in the country, encouraged education 
by patronising scholars in different branches of knowledge. 


Fach villaze orsmall group of villages hada pial school in 
which the teacher, who was generally called patti, taught the three 
R’s to children of school-going age. (The school-going ago.) The 
school was either held in the pial of the teacher's house or in & 
public building or under the shade of some big tree. The remuner 
ation of the teacher consisted of payments both in kind and cash 
We have fan interesting description of the working of tbe schools 
and the method of teaching followed in them, in the writings of 
the traveller Pietro della Valle. He says: “< They (the boys) were 
four, and having taken the lesson from the master, in order to get 
the same by heart and repeat likewise their former lessons and not 
forget them, one of them singing musically with a certain contain 
continued tone (which hath the force of making a deep impression 
in the memory) recited part of the lesson; as for example, *one by 
itself makes one’, and whilst he was thus speaking, he writ down 
the same number, not with any kind of pen, nor on paper, but 
(not to spend paper in vain) with his finger on the ground, the pav- 
ment being for that purpose strewed all over with very fine sandt 
after the first had writ what he sang, all the rest sang and wriy 
down the same thing together. Then the first boy sang and wrif 
down another part of the lesson; as for example, ‘‘ two by itself 
makes two’ which all the rest repeated in the same manner, and 
so forward in order. When the pavment was full of figures, they 
put them out with the hand, and if need be, strewed it over with 
new sand from a little heap which they had before them where- 
with to write further, And thus they did as long as the exercies 
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continued, in which manner likewise they told me, they learnt 
to read and write without spoiling paper, pens or ink which 
certainly is a pretty way''!. According to Ibn Battuta the town 
of Onore (Honarvar) contained twenty-three schools for boys 
and thirteen for giris?. Added to this general (primary) education, 
the members of the different professions underwent courses of 
training suited to their respective professions. Such courses were 
in the nature of apprenticeship. 


The presence of the Jesuit Fathers in the Vijayanagar Empire 
led to the foundation of certain types of schools where the 
vernaculars were taught by Christian missionaries and the new 
converts to their faith. Thus at Madurai Fr. Fernandes established 
a primary school for the Hindus where a Brahman convert to 
Christianity taught the boys to read and write. Fr. Pimenta while 
he chanced to pass through Madurai, visited the school and 
distributed some prizes to the best pupils of the schools». 
Fr. Pimenta founded a school at St. Thome where Telugu and 
Tamil were taught. In 1567 Fr. H. Henriquez established a Tamil 
school at Punnei Kayal for the young Goans who were sent there 
as catechists and himself taught the pupils in the school. His 
assistant was one Luiz, a Brahman convert, Another school was 
founded at Candragiri for the benefit ofthe sons of the nobles of 
the court. The missionaries employed a Hindu teacher in that 
school.* 


But the system of Brahmanical education was different, 
Eminent pandits and scholars conducted small schools of their own 
and trained students in the study of the Vedas and allied literature. 
This education was also mainly the result of private initiative and 
effort. At Adaiyapalam (North Arcot District), for instance, 
Appayya Diksita established a school in the Kalakantésvara 
temple and made provision for the teaching of about five hundred 
students in the Srikantha Bhasya for which purpose he wrote 
the commentary, the Siyadka:nanidipika>. in some places, certain 


1. Travels of Pietro della Valle, YI, p. 227; see also Ancient Indian 
Education by Keay. pp. 149-152; J.R.A.S. 1834, pp. 15 ff for 
an article on the School System of the Hindus. 


2. These were probably exclusively intended for Muslims. (Ibn 
Battuta, Broadway Travellers, p. 230. Also K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, pp. 220, 234.) 


3. Du Jarric, I, p. 650, quoted in Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, J, 
p. 528. 


4. See ibid. pp. 528-29 and the authorities quoted therein. 
5. 395 of 1911, Rep., 1912, para 72. 
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portions of the tempie buildings were set apart for conducting 
such classes. At Kaltcipuram there was a Vedamatha in the temple 
of Arutala Perumm4! where probably such classes were held®. 
The teachers appear to have been remunerated by assignments of 
lands. Thus according to an inscription at Vepüur of the time 
of Kampaņa Udaiyar, a piece of land was granted to a particular 
individual as an yadhayanavrtii.’ Acyuta Raya made a grant of 
the village of Kambampalli to Peda Krsnamacarlu, son of 
G5vinda Diksita, for the promotion of studies in the 
Ubhayavedanta.® A record at Virincipuram dated A. D. 1535, 
mentions the grant of a number of kulis of land for the benefit of 
two Brahmans, Timmappan and Saivadirayar Vasantariyaguru, 
who taught the Rg s@kha and Yajus sakha respectively.? Similarly 
in A. D. 1579 a few villages were granted as bhatta vrttimányvams 
in Podiligime (Nellore district) for carrying ‘on work connected 
with learning.1? 

Madurai which was the seat of the ancient Sangam continued 
to be a centre of learning under the Madurai Nayaks also. Fr. de 
Nobiii in one of his letters written in A. D. 1610, says that there 
were more than ten thousand students at the place who went to 
different professors for study. The same missionary, while 
referring to Venkata the Emperor and the Nayak of Madurai, 
probably Mutta Krsnappa, says that they ‘‘royally endowed 
several colleges for the maintenance of professors and students 
while they are studying; they are there supplied victuals, clothes, 
and everything they are in need of”’.1! 


These Madurai teachers were engaged in giving a course of 
instruction in Vedànta. The lectures feli into four groups 
Argumentation, Knowledge, Evidence and Faith. Referring to 
the method of study Fr. de Nobili says that the whole course was 
divided into three parts, the first dealing with evidence, the 
second with knowledge and the third with authority. Each of 
these parts was divided into smaller divisions which the Jesuit 
Father noted down with great care.1*? 


6. 32 of 1890; S.I. IV, No. 355. The inscription mentions one 
Sriman Paramahamsa Parivrājakācārya Sri Vedendrasagara 
Sripida as in charge of the matha in A.D. 1378. 


7. North Arcot district; 21 of 1890; S.LI. IV, No. 344. 
8. M.A.R., 1924, No. 100. 

9 North Arcot district; 50 of 1887; S.I., Y, No. 120. 
10. Nel. Ins., III, Podil, 34. 

11. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, 1, pp. 525-26. 

12. Ibid., pp. 525-28. 
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Encouragement was also given for the recitation of religious 
literature in the temples. In A. D. 1523, for example, a gift of 
land was made, to a particular individual, tts object being the 
recitation of the Sanskrit Vedas, Dravida Vedas (Prabandhas) and 
the exposition of Vedànta.1? Eleven years later Acyutayyadéva 
Maharaya made a gift of land and a house for ihe merit of 
Periyasvami Narasanayaka to each of the two Vaisnava Brahmans 
who recited the Puragam known as the Bhakti Sañjīvini in the 


temple at NNarasingapuram.1* 


Apart from such private initiative, public instituions like the 
matha and the temple devoted themselves io the popularisation of 
education.15 It has been seen in an earlier section how there are 
numerous instances to show that the mathas were so many 
educational institutions in India.!6 But the temple appears to 
have encouraged the study of ancient literature only indirectly by 
making provision for the recitation of the Vedas and prabandhas 
in it. Thus in A.D. 1449-50 the village of Manattan alias 
Sirutampuram was given away to a servant of the temple of 
Pon Amaravatii" for the service of singing the hymns of 
Sadagopan.!8 

The State made endowments for the study of certain subjects 
and hoaoured great scholars and literary celebrities. Technical 
sciences like astrology, astronomy and medicine also receivea much 
patronage trom the Vijayanagar court. In A.D. 1556-57 ine great 
scholar and astrologer Sarvabhatta was honoured by the grant ofa 
village with ailits income.!9 In 1515 the village of Nagulavaram 
and a field measuring 2,250 kuntas were granted to a Brahman 
astronomer who was versed in (the science of) the movements of 
stars, an expert in the science of the yant ras (mystical tantric 
diagrams for worship) and an astronomer versed in the science of 
Yamala (Rudrdyamala, a Certain treatise on manira).29 According 
to a copper-plate, a village was granted to one Sampat Kumara, 
who had with him excellent and learned Brahmans of various 
gotras and relatives, who was the foremost among ine physicians 





43. 627 of 1904. 

14. Chingleput district; 240 of 1910. 
15. See infra, pp. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Former Pudukkottai State. 

18. 20 of 1909. 

19. Cp. 5 of 1917-18. 

20. Nel. Ins., E, Cp. 16. 
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and who was the renowned son of the great Govinda Pandita, 
who was a great scholar in Ayurveda and the Vedangas.2% 
A Brahman doctor was the recipient of a gift of land perhaps in 
recognition of his abilities in his profession.?? Similarly scholars 
who had acquired a considerable amount of general learning were 
greatly honoured. Thus a scholar (unnamed) who wrote a work 
called Bhaásya | Bhuga was honoured by a grant of land.?53 
Mallikarjuna Raya honoured one Aditya Raya, a Brahman learned 
in the Vedas, Sastras, Puranas and the six systems of philosophy 
with the grant of a village named Devaraàyapura,in recognition of 
his scholarship. It is said ihe scholar was examined by the king in 
all branches of learning in a learned assembly, and was honoured in 
open court.?* ~Tirumaladéva Maharaya made a grant of one 
vriti of land ina village for the study ofthe Rg Veda and another 
for the study of Yajur Veda?'. According’ to a copper-plate 
grant, Venkatapati Raya made a gift of land in 1612-13 to a 
scholar Ramakrsna Josya who belonged to the Harita gotra and 
Apasiamba sūtra, and was well versed in the Vedas,  Vedüngas, 
Tarka | (logic), Smrti, and X Suryasiddhanta?9. Similarly, 
at the request of Naga Nayaka, son of Malla Nayaka, immadi 
Narasimha made a grant of Cakenaha]li to forty persons well versed 
in Mimamsa, Nydya, the three Vedas, Puráànas, the Smrtis, tantras 
and mantras and who were strict observers of the religious customs 
and ceremonies.*?7 Inthe Vijayanagar days there were many such 
scholars who received great patronage at the hands of the ruling 
kings. To mention only a few of them: they were Madhava, 
Vidyaranya, Vedanta Désika, Dindima Kavi, Tatacarya, Vydsaraya 
Tirtha, and Appayya Diksita. 


The condition of literacy among the people in the Vijayanagar 
days may be gleaned through the style, orthography and script of the 
inscriptions of the period. Royal grants were compesed in the 
language of the territory in which the inscriptions were to be 
engraved. Though some inscriptions were in Sanskrit or in Telugu 
even ia the Tamil districts, the portions of the inscriptions, wherein 
were describe the boundaries of lands and similar other details of 





21. EI. VIIL, pp. 307-17; V.R., I.M.P., N.A.. 625; Cat of Cop, 
Plates in the Mad. Mus., INo. 9, pp. 45-46. 


22. Cp. 2 of 1913-14. 

23. Ibid. 

24. E.C.. WI, pg. 69. 

25. ELL, XVI, p. 245 and p. 257, p. 73; Cp. 1 of 1912-13. 
26. Cp. 7 of 1922-23. 

27. M.A.R., 1924, No. 111. 
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local interest and importance, were generally in Tamil. So far as 
Tamil inscriptions are concerned a perceptible deterioration is seen 
both in the matter of style and in orthography. This was evidently 
because their composition and engraving were in the hands of men 
of mediocre ability. Apart from that, one notices also that on 
account of its contact with other languages it took and adopted to 
itself, some foreign words, particularly from Arabic, ?**. Likewise 
a few portuguese words appear to have been Tamulised and read. 


The composers of the inscriptions were the later representa- 
tives of the Sētas and Müghadas of ancient Sanskrit literature. 
Their office seems to have been hereditary in certain families. They 
were not only composers of grants but also tbe reciters of laudatory 
verses on important ceremonial occasions, on the achievements of 
the kings and the proclamation of their titles.  fhey were also to 
relate the valorous deeds of the kings and their ancestors, which 
picture was generally exaggerated and coloured. Bhatta Baciappa, 
for instance, was so good at his office that he has been called 1n an 
inscription" ...... a head jewel of the Badavarukula, a master of the 
Gautama gotra...... a garland of love to royai bhats... . feariess 
champion of eulogisers, illustrious Bactyappa of the Bhats.''?*. 


Next mention may be made of the sAsanacaryas who were the 
engravers of royal edicts. Imperial grants or orders were generally 
engraved on stone or copper plates by the engravers, ‘They 
usually belonged to the carpenter class, but a few stray inscriptions 
indicate that Brahmans were also employed in the work,?9 
Sometimes men of position and eminence and their relations were 
also employed as engravers. This is indicated, for instance, by the 
fact that in A. D. 1475 one Timmarasa, the son of Atlhavapi 
(revenue) Devarasa, was an  engraver.?? Jn another case in 
A, D. 1431 one Pratapa Raya, the son of Mangappa Dannayaka, 
was anengraver.°1 These instances ind.caie that the engravers 
must have been well paid. 


Writing was generally done on palm leaves. Describing this 
practice Abdur Razak remarks: ‘* These people have two kinds of 





27a. One such example is Mühutta meaning a cavalry man and 
derived from the words Kavi (King) duta (messenger). It is 
now used as a suffix to some Musiim names. 


28. En Ili, Mi. 42, text see also ibid., 47, for a few other titles 
Oo is. 


29. Ibid., VII, Sk. 281. 
30. Ibid., X, Bp. 20. 
31. Jbid., IX, Bn. 127. 
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writing, one upon the leaf of the Hindi nut (cocoanut) (a mistake 
for tādi palm) which is two yards long, and twe digits broad on 
which they scratch with an iron style. These characters possess no 
colour and endure but for a little while. In the second kind they 
blacken a white surface, on which they write with a soft stone cut 
into the shape of a pen, so that the characters are white on a black 
surface and are durable. "Fhis kind of writing is highly 
esteemed.?^?2 Barbosa described the same practice which he saw 
at the time of his visit to Calicut.35 


Quite in keeping with the prescriptions of the Agamas some of 
the bigger temples in the South appear to have maintained libraries 
(Sarasvati Bhandaras) One such was the Arulala Perumal tempie 
at Kaáncipuram in which was a matha where manuscripts were 
collected and maintained according to an inscription in the temple 
dated 1359-"*. King Bukka ll is said to have made a grant of 
land in 1407 to a Pauranika Kavi Krsna Bhatta for renovation and 
proper upkeep of a Library (pustaka bhandara) belonging to 
the ma tha Srngerli.^? 

Mention may be made here of the casting of the "Tamil 
characters and the introduction of printing in the Tamil Country. 
The first bock containing a summary of the Christian doctrines 
was printed in 1577, the letters having been cast by the Jesuit lay 
Brother Giovanni (Joao) Gansalves. Fr. De Souza while describing 
how these early printings were received by the people says: 
“Those countries were marvelling at the new invention, and 
pag2us as wel as Christians tried to obtain these printed bocks 
and prized them highly.” °° | 


SECTION II 


Literature : Sanskrit 


There are certain marked periods in the history of India which 
are characterised by an outburst of intense literary activity and 
the production of literary works of great value. Among them 
prominent mention may be made of the Pallava, Cola and 





32. Elliot, op. cit., IV, pp. 107-08. 

33, Barbosa, Ii, p. 18. 

34. 574 of 1919; EJ. XXV, p. 319. 

35. 283 of 1936-37. For a few other reference see 4 of 1937-38; 
139 of 1938-39; also Sarasvati Bhandaras in South India by 
K. D. Swaminathan, J.J.H., pp. 195-199; also M.E.R., 1936-37, 
para 57. 

36. See Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, 1, pp. 530-31. 
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Vijayanagar periods in South Indian history. The causes that 
Contributed to such great literary activity were many; and perhaps 
the most important among them was a renaissance in the field of 
religion. Asin the Christian world, so in India, literary activity 
has gone hand in hand with religious revival in the country; and 
the result is the production of volumiaous literature of a religious, 
philsophical and sectarian nature. The Vijayanagar period saw 
the production of such works; besides these there were also 
produced works of a historical or semi historical characier not to 


speak cf Prabandhas, Kdvyas and other: types of literary 
compositions. 


A marked characteristic of the literary activity in the 
Vijayanagar period was the fact that the literary celebrities 
who flourished then were greatly patronised by the ruling kings, 
though there were differences in the religious faith between the 
kings and the scholars. For example Harihara Il who was an 
orthodox Hindu by faith, had as his minister Irugappa Dandanatha, 
a Jain, who was the author of the Sanskrit work 
Naiiartharatnamála. Venkata IT, who was a staunch Vaishava, 
was a patron of Appayya Diksita, his contemporary and a 
renowned Advaita philosopher, who flourished in the court of 
Cinna Bommu Nayaka of Velur. The Diksita himself says in his 
Kuvalayánanda that he was patronised by Venkata and that he 
wrote the work at his request. Another imtersting fact that 
deserves notice in this connection is the fact that many of the 
kings were not only patrons of learning but were also learned 
authors themselves. This is borne out by the fact that many of 
them besides writings important literary works assumed titles which 
throw light on the point. Krsnadéva Raya and the Nayak ruler 
Raghunatha of Thanjavur, besides being patrons of learning, were 
also authors of several important Telugu and Sanskrit works, 
though it must be said that the former had a partiality for Telugu. 
Harihara lf assumed the enviable titles Raja Wyasa, Raàja-Vaimiki 
and Karna taka Vidya Vilasa which show in unmistakable terms 
that he was the author of great works of literature, as also a 
patron of literary men.?" Further, there flourished in the period 
many poetesses who wrote valuable literary works. Prominent 
among them are Gangadévi, the wife of Vira Kampaņa, who wrote 
the Madhurávijayam, Tirumalamba, a queen of Acyuta Raya, 
the authoress of the Varadaimbikd Parinayam, and Ramabhadramba, 





37. E.C., VI, Kp. 34; M.E.R., 11 of 1915; Rep., 1915, para 41. 
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a poetess of merit who lived in the court of Raghunatha of 
TaHnjàvür and was the authoress of the Raghundthabhyudayam. 
Sanskrit received great encouragement during the period since 
it was the source of much knowledge, there were a number of 
Sanskrit scholar during the period who produced works ia different 
branches of knowledge. A few of them may be mentioned here. 


Vedanta Désika (1268—1368) 


Vedanta Deáika, known as.Venkatanatha in his early life and 
an orthodox Vaisneva Brahman of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, was the nephew of one Atréya Ràmànuja, the great- 
grandson of one Pranatarthihara, a nephew and disciple of 
Ramiànuja. He was born in Tupil, a part of modern Kancipuram 
and a devotee of Sri Ranganatha of Srirangatn. When the temple 
ef Ranganátha was about to fall into the hands of the Muslims 
he took the idol of the Lord and fled with it to the Malayalam 
country where he wandered for some time, and finally came to 
Cefiji built a temple there and consecrated Him in it. Later he 
reconsecrated Ranganatha at Srirangam with the help of Kampaņa 
when he defeated the Sultan of Madurai and brought the 
Colamandalam under the Vijayanagar yoke. 


Vadanta Defsika was a versatile genius of rare ability and was. 
a prolific writer both in Sanskrit and Tamil, in prose and in verse 
Ele wrote about one hundred and twenty works of which about 
thirty were in Tamil aad the rest in Sanskrit which included also 
works in P-àxrt. Unfortunately only some of them are available. 


at 


His Yadavabhvudayam is a long mahakavya in twenty-one cantos 
en tbe life of Krsna. This work was so well appreciated by the 
later Advaita teacher and Philsopher Appayya Diksita that he 
wrote a very valuable commentary on it. The Hamsa Samdesa 
of Vedanta Désika is modelled on Kalidasa's Meghaduta.?5 
The Paüduküsahasrü is a poem in one thousand verses on the 
pair of padukas of Sri Rama. The Sankalpa Suryodaya, 
another work of his, is a long allegorical drama in ten 
acts presenting the system of Visistadvaita. In that work 
the author personifies the evil and good dispositions of mar 
like love, hate, discrimination and ignorance and introduces them 
en the stage. There is an innate grandeur throughout the whole 


work which was written on the model of Krsnamisra’s Prabodha- 


candrodaya. This work is to the system of Ramanujacarya what 


ee 


38. T. Rajagopalachar, Vaishnavite Reformers of India, p. 86. 
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Krsnamisra's work is to that of Sankarácaárya. The Subhdsita 
nivi is a didactic work of 144 stanzas in very difficult style.3? 
Most of the verses yield two meanings. The Satadisani of the 
great Vaisnava teacher is an antiadvaitic work, contains hundred 
arguments against advaita and is one of the most polemical treati- 
ses in Vaisnava literature. It is said that this work earned for him 
the name Vedanta Désika. With a view to expound the Sri 
BShasya of Ramanuja he wrote the Jattvatika, an. extensive gloss on 
it. Vēdānta De£sika was also the autbor of JVatparyacandrikd, an 
elaborate commentary on the Gita bhasya, Nydya Siddhafijana an 
incomplete text— book on  Visistadvaita system, | ádhikarana 
Süravali, a string of Sanskrit verses which summarises the discus- 
sions of the various sections of the Vedanta Sutra, the Sessvara- 
Mimamsaa virtual commentary on Jaimini's Dharma Sitras, the 
ANyaya parisuddhi or logic rpurified, and the Tattvamuktakalpa 
which discusses in an elaborate and critical manner the nature of 
the universe in the light of the Visistédvaita philosopby. His 
Rahasya traya sdra (Tamil) is a masterly work on metaphysics, 
theology and ethics in which he elaborates the doctrine of self- 
surrender (Pra patti). lt was intended for all people without any 
distinction of caste or sex. Among his other works in Sanskrit 
may be mentioned a good number of Stotras like the Hayagrivastotra 
Voradaraja Paficasat Astabhujastaka Sudara$ana-astaka Sodasa- 
yada stotra etc. He also wrote a large number of Prabandhaic 
works. From his facile pen emanated the 74,000, a commentary 
on the works of the Alvars, special commentarieson Tiruppanal- 
var’s Amalanaddippirdn ana a number of others. Among them 
were the Rahasyas intended to be taught to those that sought 
spiritual guidance, and the paficarátra raksa and Saccaritra raksa, 
dealing respectively with the principles and methods of worship 
according to tbe Pucdratra ágama. Inthe work, the Paramatha 
bhafnjanam Vedanta — Os3$ika refutes every other system of 
religion and philsophy known to the age. Thus the life of Védanta 
Dz£ika was one of unceasing literary and religious activity.:0 





39. Ibid., p. 86; M.E.R., 1913, para 71. 
40. See J.B.B.R.4d.S. XXIV, for an account of the life and times 


of Sri Vedàánta Desika by V. Rangachari. See also ‘Life of 
Sri Vedanta Desika’ by Mr. A. V. Gopalachar in the Yadav a- 
bhyudavam, Vol. 1, 7ziro.. and Vaishnavite Reformers of India 
by T. Rajagopalachar; also Life of Wedanta Desikar (The 
Great Teachers of the World Series) by N. Srinivasachariar. 
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Vidyáramya : 

Vidyaranya’s place in the political ‘and religious movements 
of the fourteenth century has been discussed earlier. Besides being 
the architect of a great Hindu Empire which distinguished itself in 
the protection and promotion of Hindu culture and institutions, 
he was the author of some important ;religious and philosophica} 
treatises. Among them particular mention may be made of the 
following : (1) the Anubhuti prakasika, which contains an inter- 
pretation of the Upanisads. At the end of each discourse is found 
a stanza meaning that Vidyà Tirtha may be pleased with the work; 
(2)the Aparokosadnubhitidipika, a commentary on Sri Sankara's 
Aparoksünubhutii (3) The Aitareyadipikd, and the Taittiriyadipika; 
(4) the Fivarnaprameyàa sangraha [and the Paficadasi. łn his own 
words the aim of the Paficadasi was ‘‘to teach the supreme truth in 
an easily understandable manner to those whose hearts have been 
purified through the worship of the lIotus-like feet of 
Guru." It is considered by some that the latter work 
which consists of fifteen chapters grouped into three quin- 
tads of five each, namely viveka paficakadaipa pancaka aud 
Gnanda paficaka, was a joint work of Bharati. Tirtha and 
Vidyaranya. Ramakrsna the commentator of the work uses 
the duel at the end of each chapter (parivrajakacarya Sri 
Bharati Tirtha Vidyaranya munivarau). (5) the Jivanmuktiviyeka 
another work of a similar nature and (6) the Dygdysyaviveka, the 
last one again probably a joint work of Bharati Tirtha and 
Vidyaranya.  Vidyáranya was interested in music also and he was 
the author of a treatise on it, namely: the Sangitasara*! which, 
though not available, is mentioned inthe Sangita Sudha of Raghu- 
natha Nayaka, the Nayak ruler of Thanjavur. 


Madhavacaryea: 

Among the literary celebrities that flourished in the fourteenth 
century which may be called the Vidyaranya age, and had very 
intimate relations with the royal house of Vijayanagar, Mddhava- 
carya was the most notable. He was the son of Mayana, 2 
Brahman of the Bharadvaja gotra, bodhayana sūtra and Yajus- 
iakha. Mdadhavacdérya is reputcd to have been the author of a 





41. See ‘Sri Vidyaranya and Music’ by P. R. Sundaram Ayyar in 
Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Commemoration Volume, pp. 333- 
42. Widyaranya's powers of rhetoric and exposition are des- 
cribed in an inscription which says that they were more won- 
derful than those of Brahaim; he can make by his dialectics 
the eloquent dumb and by his instructions the dumb the most. 
eloquent. (vacalam kurute mukam mukam vacala pungavam, 


Vidiavanya guroscitram caritam caturananat). 
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number of works bearing on a variety of subjects like philosophy, 
grammar, sacrificial ritual, etc. 


The first among the works on Madhava was the Pardsaras- 
mrtivpakhyd, a commentary on the  Parasarasmrii; and it 
prescribes ruies for the daily conduct and rituals of the Hindus. 
He has added a section on Fyavahara as a supplement to that 
work, as Parà$ara did not deal with it in his smrti; the section is 
known as Fyavaharamadhava. Another work of his is the Kāla. 
müaüghaviya or Kalanirnaya, which, according to the author himself, 
was written by him after the completion of his commentary on 
Parüsarsmrti, to explain the details about Dharma and when and 
how acts of Dharma were to be performed. The Jivanmuktiviveka 
is another important work of Maihava on Advaita Vedanta. In 
it he gives the rules *wnich the Paramahamsas (a class of ascetics) 
were to follow. Madhava wrote another work caiied the Jaimini- 
yanyüyamalavistara. \t is an exposition of the Karmamimamn sa 
system in verse, and contains the explanation of the sutras of 
Jaimini and the sigaificaace of the sacrifices and rituals connected 
with them. According to the author he first composed the basic 
text in verses, the Jaiminiyanyayamilaá, which was very much 
appreciated by king Bukka in open court; he was requested to 
elaborate the work and therefore he wrote the vistara which is a 
comment on the same. The colophon at its end says that Madhava- 
cárya was an ornament to the science of Mimamsa ofthree Kandas 
and the performer of soma sacrifice every spring.42 . A few 
scholars believe that Madhava wrote the Sarvadará$ana Sangraha. 
But it appears that it was Madhava (also called ;:Mayana) the són 
of Sayana, who was the author of the work, as may be inferred 
froin the words ‘Sayana Madhava’ used inthe third and fourth 
verses Of the proicgue to the work.*? 


Gm 


42. Jaiminiyanyayaniadlavistara (Anandasrama Series). 
(ti matrikanda mnimàmsamandana prativasanta somayaji bhatta 
Sri Mdadhavaviracite Jaiminiya nyayamala vistare). 


43. Cowell and Gough, however, think that it refers to Madhava- 
carya and explain the term Sàyana Macdhara thus: **"Mavana 
elsewhere calis Savan^» his younger brother, as an allegorical 
description of his body, himself the eternal soul. His use of 
the term 'Saüya a Madnava’ here (not the dual) seems to prove 
that the two names represent the same person. The body seems 
meant by the sa ana of the third sioka. twiayena was the father 
of Madhava and the true reading may be Sriman Mayana.” 
(Sarvadarsassasangraha-——lrans!lated by Cowell, p. 272, fn. 1). 
The natural interpretation of the terms like Aavana Madnava 
according to the usage of the time is to take the first name to 
be that of the father and the second that of the son. There its 
no reason why this method should not be adopted here also. 
See also Sayana's Subhusitausudihawudhi edited by K. Krishna- 
moorihy, /ntro., p. 10. 
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Madhavácarya was greatly honoured in the Vijayanagar court. 
According to the Pardsaramddhaviyam he was the minister and 
Kulaguru of king Bukka, and was called Madhavamatya and 
Samrajvadurandhara (bearer of the burden of the government) of 
Mabharajàdhiraja Vira Bukka as Angirasa was to Indra. Inthe 
KilamGdhaviya and the Jaiminiyanyáyamaálavyistara also Madhava 
states that he was patronised by Bukka I. 


Míadhavacarya was an orthodox householder. As said above 
he describes himself in his Jairminiyanyáyamalavistara asa performer 
of the soma Sacrifice every spring (Prativasanta somayàjin). 
References to Madhava in his brother *Sáyanacárya's works also 
show that he was an orthodox householder. In his Yajfatantra- 
sudhanidhi, Sayana describes Madhava asa performer of great 
sacrifices (mahakratünam Gharté Mddhavaéryan sahodarah)** In the 
Alankàra sudhanidhi of Sáyana, Madhava is described as enjoying. 
various pleasures.*5 

Madhavacarya seems to have had three gurus, Vidya Tirtha, 
Bharati Tirtha and Srikantha. Vidya Tirtha was considered by 
Madhava as an incarnation of Mahesvara. Bharati Tirtha is 
referred to in Madhava's /aiminiyanyayamalé as his guru and it is 
believed that he wrote a portion of the Poncadasi prakarana 
Srikanthanatha also is mentioned as a guru of Madhava in the 
Parüásara Müdhaviyam. 

This Madhavacarya has generally been considered to have 
assumed the yellow robes and is identified with Vidyaranya of the 
Srngeri matha. But it is highly doubtful if such an identification 
can be supported by strong and reliable evidence. Madhavacarya 
continued to be a grahasta throughout his life and was closely 
connected with the early phases of the history of the Vijayanagar 
as minister and Kulaguru of its kings Bukka I and Harthara II. 


Saáyanacarya. 
Sayanàcàárya the younger brother of Madhavacarya,*’* was an 

equally eminent scholar-statesman. As he himself says in bis 

Alankdra sudhánidhi, he was the minister of Kampa I and his son 


Sangama JI, and later served in the court of Bukka I and saw the 


enthronement of Harihara II- On account of the young age of 


44. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 2. 

45. ananta bhoga samsaktodvija pungava savitah! 
sacivassarvatokanam trata jayati Madhavan!! 

45a. An inscription in Sanskrit in the Arulála Perumal Temple at 
Kanaipuram mentions that he was the son of Mayana and Sri- 
māyī, his elder brother was Madhava, his younger brother 
Bhoganaha and his preceptor Srikanthanatha. (50 of 1873). 
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Sangama IL, Sayana acted as his regent for some time,:6 and 
duriag that period he gave his royal pupil the liberal education 
necessary for princes. He is described as a veritable incarnation 
of Vyasa and engaged in giving instruction to Sangama. He also 
took part in that period in a campaign against Campa. He was 
a house-holder and had three sons named Kampana, Mayana and 
Singana.47 SaAyanacarya was a great scholar and a prolific writer. 
A few of his works may be noted here. He complied the Subhas ita 
sudhanidhi, a literary anthology during the time of Kampa I as is 
stated in the colophon of the work itself.*8. Init are arranged 
choice quotations from Kavyas and Sàstras uhder the four 
purusárth 1 headings. He wrote the DAdtuvrtti, a work on Sanskrit 
verbs and their conjugational forms, the Prayaácittasudhanidhi also 
known as Karmavipáka, a work describing penances for different 
types of sins one may commit knowingly or unknowingly the Yajfa- 
tantrasudhGnidhi, a treaitse on sacrifices and the A/ankárasudha- 
nidhi, explaining figures of speech and concepts of rhetoric like rasa. 
guna, Dhvani, alanküra all written during the time of Sangama 
11.49 During the time of Bukka he wrote his commentaries on 
the Vedas and the Purusarthasudhanidhi consisting of Puranic 
teachings on the Purusárthas.?? It appears that he completed his 
Yajfüatantrasudhünidhi only during the time of Harihara Ií, for, 
though he refers to Sangama at the beginning of his work, in 
the colophon, at its end he says that he wrote it in the rcign of 
Harihara I1.51 He was also author of the Ayurveda Sudhanidhi 
a text book on Ayurveda | Sayana wrote the following commen- 
taries on the Vedas:  Zaittiriyaranyaka bhasya,®2 Sukla Yajurveda 
samhita | bhásya,?? Vamsabrahmana bhasya,'*  Taittiriysamhita 
bhàspa," Sama veda samhita bhüsya,?"  Atharvaveda | samhita 
bhásya»" and the Rg Veda bhàásya.?8 





46. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 23. 


47. See ibid. p. 23; A Cp. grant of Harihara II of A.D. 1377 men- 
tions a grant made to Sayaua and Singana. (M.A.R., 1915, 
para 89). 

48. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 2. 
1894, No. 2. 


49 & 50. Ibid. 


Sl. Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss. in the Lib. of he Cal. Sans. Col. 
18935 


52. Anandasrama Series (1891). 
53. Benares Edn. 

54. Calcutta, 1892. 

55. Anandasrama Series 

56. Calcutta, 1903. 

57. Bombay, 1895. 

58. Max Muller's Edn. 
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The composition of the Vedic commentaries is generally 
attributed to Madhavacarya., for in the colophons of many of 
them the term Madhaviyam occurs, or at least it is considered 
they were the joint productions of Madhava and Siyana. But 
the colophons of ail thes: works state that they were the 
productions of Sayana and were called Méadhaviyam. In the 
Vamsabrahisama Dbhasya, Sayana says that he took up the 
Brühmonas for interpretation after finishing the commentaries on 
the Re, Yajus and Sima Veda Samhitiss. Likewise in the introduc- 
tory verses in the Atharvaveda Samhita bhasya he says that he 
took up that work after writing a commentary on the other three 
Vedas. The re Veda bhüsya contains some interesting details 
about its authorship. In the introductory verses of that book 
it ‘g said that Bukka I asked Madhavacaryacto write a commentary 
on the Rg Veda; but the colophon at the end of each anuvaka 
specifically states that the work was written by Sayanacarya. It 
is difficult to explain this apparent contradiction, but it becomes 
clear when the introductory verses and colophons of this work 
are compared with those of the Purusdartha sudhanidhi and 


Yajurveda bhasya. In the introductory verses of these two works 
it is said that king Bukka asked Madhavicirya to compose the 
treatises, but he told the king that his brother Sayana was 
proficient in those subjects, and consequently Bukka asked 
Sayana to compose the works.59 Thus Sayana was the author of 
the works and he wrote them at the command of Bukka who was 
induced by Madhava to ask Sayana to write them. In the case 
of the Rg Veda bhasya also Sayana must have been asked by 
Bukka to write the commentary at the suggestion of Madhava. 
It is apparent that the suggestion of Madhava that the work may 


be entrusted to Savana has been omitted by mistake by either 


the copyists or editors of the work.69 (hat the term  Madhaviyam 


59. See the Dhatuvrtti edited by the Mysore Govt. Or. Lib.. 
where the guotation is given; see also Taittiriyasamhita bhasya, 


introductory verses. 

60. Shankar Pandurang Pandit who with the help of Narasimhai- 
yangar to Mysore came into the possession of a commentary 
of the Atharva Veda by *^?yana thinks that Sá yana and 
M àdhava were one and the same person. He says: “From 
the introductory verses, when taken with the opening of the 
commentary on the Rg Veda it would appear that Sáy ana and 
Mia dhava are one and the same person. For according to 
the present commentary, Harihara commanded Syanicarya to; 
con pose and tis Sayan. Cary: that composes the commentary 
and the author fartber on says that he proceeds there- 
fore to write his commentary, having already written his 
commentaries on the other three Vedas. In Sayana’s com- 
mentary on the Rig Veda it is Bukka who commands M adha- 
vacirya to explain the Rg Veda, and it is that Madhavaca rya 
who composes the commentary. The question therefore 
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at the end of a work does poi necessarily mean that it was a work 
by Madhava becomes evident from the following. In the 
colophons at the end of a few works of Madhava himself it is 
stated that the Madhayijam was written by Madhava. In the 
colophons at the end of Parasaramadheviyam for instance it is 
Said: 7/í Sti.........Madhavümatyasya krtayüm Pardsara Smrti 
vyáAhyáyàm Maádhaviyà) ám prathamo adh) àyah. In the first part of 
the Dhdtuvriti Sayana says that he wrote it under 
the name of  Madhaviya and refers „to it again in the 
sece nd part of his work.?! This statement gives the lie direct 
to the view that Madhava i» meant, as the author by the term 
-Madhaviyam. Further the Dhaiurvtti was written by Sayana 
when he was in the court of Sangama II while Madhavacarya wag 
in the court of Bukka 5. It is difficult to imagine how the two 
cculd bave coliaborated in the production of that work. 


A few scboljars have suggested thatthese works were written 
noi by Sayana aione but by a school of authors founded by 
Madhava and Sayana and in which the authors subordinated their 
own identity for the sake of knowledge. Macdonell says: **Sáyana's 
comments on the two samhitás would appear to have been only 
partially composed by himself and to have been completed by his 
pupils, 9? Aufrecht also remarks: -:'There can be very little 
doubt, and a thorough examination of all parts enables us to 
prove, that tayana’s comments on the Rg Veda and Taittiriya 
samhiið were only partially done by himself and carried on by his 
school. The interpretation of the  Taittiriyabrahmaa, Taitiirnya- 
Tanyaka, Aitareyaranyaka shows a want of discretion which can 
only be explained on the supposition that their authorship belongs 
to a different author??."" It 1s possible that there is some truth in 


whether Madhava and S Ayana were one and the same person, 
or as has been supposed by some, different individuals, may 
be said to be set at rest by the commentary now found." 
(Ind. Ant., IX, p. 200). But as said above it was not Madhava 
that wrote the commentary on the Rg Veda bui only S yana. 
S. P. Pandit’s identification of Mac hava with S yana is due 
to wrong interpretation of the term AZadhavayam used in the 
colophons of the commentaries. Further that Ma dhava was 
dif.erent iroi Seyi na and that he was his elder brother is 
shown by -üyana's own references to him. That the com- 
mentary on the g Veda was written by Saiyana and not by 
Madhava is clearly shown in the words of Sivana himself, 
“lo says in his Vasabrahmana bhasya that he had commented 
upon the g. Veda. 


61. Mys. Or. Lib. Edn. of Dhatu v;tti, p. 32, referred to in 
/.H.Q., WI, pp. 707-708. 


62. Hist. of Sans. Lit., p. 275. 
63. Catalog us Catdadlugorum. p. 711. 
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this suggestion. Some inconsistencies and inaccuracies in Sayana’s 
Vedabhasya are pointed out by some; and they could not have 
occurred if the work had been written by him alone$*, 


The surmise of Macdonell and Aufrecht is strengthened 
by a few inscriptions which mention a few persons honoured by 
the king for their services to the cause of learning through promo- 
tion of the commentaries on the Vedas. The /nam office copper 
plate grant of Harihara 1I (A. D. 1386) records the grant of lands 
made to three persons who were promoters of the commentaries on 
the Vedas in lieu of money grants already made to them. Even to 
this day there are said to be three families that receive special 
honours from the Srngeri matha. The donees in the inam office 
grant were perhaps the progenitors of these three families.6° The 
date of the record is, however, not above suspicion, since it refers 
to Vidyaranya as living after the date on which he appears to have 
died. The Bacahalli plates of Harihara I1 (A.D 1377) also mention 
two scholars who were promoters of the commentaries on the 
Vedas.99 Since scholars are said to have been promoters of the 
commentaries when Sayana wrote them at the bidding of Bukka, 
and since the scholars were honoured by Harihara, it is possible 
that Sáyana was assisted by a hand of scholars in his work, though 
there is no direct evidence to show thatthe different portions of 
the Vedabhüsya were written by different scholars under his general 


editorship. 
According to Aufrecht Sayana died in A. D. 1377. 


Bhoganathan : 


Madhavacarya had another brother Bhoganatha by name. 
however not much is known about bim. Inthe Bitragunta grant 
of Sangama Il, of which be was the author, he styles himself the 
narmasaciva or boon companion of Sangama. His guru was 
Srikantha. From the Alankdra suadhanidhi of Sayana we learn that 
Bhoganatha was the author of the following works: Ramollasa 


64. Rama Rao explains away this point by saying that Sayana 
depended on the traditional interpretation of the Vedas and 
the Brahmanas such as that of Yaska to whom reference is 
frequently made in the course of the works, and also the 
explanations offered to him_by scholars who were his con- 
temporaries. (/-H.Q., VI, p. 708). But it may be asked why, 
if the work had been by Sayana alone, he did not correct 
the traditional interpretations which were incorrect and incon- 


sistent. 
65. See M.A.R., 1907-08, para 54. 
66. Ibid., 1915, paras 88-89. 
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Tripuravijaya, Udaharanamaàla, Mahaàganapatistava, Srigaramafijar; 
and Gaurináthaáataka. The first two works appear to be kavyds based 
on the Ramayana and the Purdnas. Sayana had very great regard for 
his brother Bhoganatha and his works and in one place he says, 


*examples of the rules have to be sought for in Bhoganatha's 
works,’® 


-«Caunda Madhava : 


Contemporaneous with the Madhava brothers was another 
Madhava, who belonged to the Angirasa gotra and was the son of 
‘Caundapa. He was a follower of the Pa$upata or Kalamukha school 
of Saivism and had for his guru Kriyasakti Pandita. This Madhava 
was the minister of Marappa, the brother of Harihara, and was in 
charge of the Banavase country. He ‘cleared and made plain the 
ruined path of the Upanisads.^ which was overgrown and dangerous 
from the serpents the proud advocates of evil doctrines’ and was 
hence called the guru ‘who established the path of the Upanisads.’ 
He was.the autbor of the work ZZtparya Dipiká, a commentary on 
the Sutasamhita?8 and the S aiyamnayasara. 


‘Gangadévi : 


Among the eminent women writers of the time the first place 
has to be given to Gangadevi, the wife of Kampana (the son of 
Bukka), who conquered a large part of the Tamil country for the 
Vijayanagar Empire. In her work the Maduràvijayam she describes 
the conquest of Madurai by her husband. She has adcpted tne 
mahakavya style for her work. lt contains lengthy descriptions of 
the seasons, of the twilight and other aspects of nature. ‘‘the autho- 
ress writes in Vaidarbhi style and her thoughts flow with ease and 
simplicity. Her diction is beautiful and charming and her similes 
are grand and drawn from nature. She has none of the pedantry of 
grammar and rhetoric which so largely spoils the productions of 
latter day poets”, she has largely followed Kālidāsa, but has 
transformed his scenes and descriptions ** at the mint of her imagi- 
nation and invested them with new significance.’’69 


67. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 24, 

68. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 51-2 

68a. See Vijayanagata Sexcentenary Commemoration Volume pp. 295 St for 
an article on ‘Sanskrit Literature under Vijayanagara by Srikanta 
Sastri. 


69. Madhuravijayam. Intro., pp. iv-v. 
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Other Scholars of the Fourteenih Century : 


Among the other scholars of the early period of the history of 
Vijayanagar the follewing may be mentioned. Reference has been 
made to Aksobhya Tirtha, who is said to have written a work called 
Madhava Tattvasara Sangraha. His disciple was Jayatirtha Tikacarya 
who is credited with the authorship of twenty three works, among 
which were the Tatva-prakasika sudha, Nydyavivarana, Prameya 
Dipika, Nyaya Dipika, Pramdna Paddhati, Vadavali Adhy&tmamrta- 
tarangini, Satāparādha strotra Padyamáta etc, Narahari-tirtha a 
Dvaita philosopher of great repute is said .to have written commen- 
taries on the Yamalaka- Bharata as also on the Upanisad and Suitra: 
bhasyas of Ananda-tortha. Another Dvaita scholar was Madhava- 
tirtha who is said to have written commentaries on the Rg 9?» Yajur 


and Sama Vedas. 


The minister of Harihara II, Irugappa: Dandanatha, born in tbe 
family of Baicaya Dandesa, was a Sanskrit scholar, and he wrote the: 
Nénartharatnamala, a Lexicon (Koga) 9??. . Virüpaksa also known 
as Udayagiri Virüpanna, a son of Barihara Ill, was a good scholar 
and a master of various arts, He was the auhor of the XNarayani-- 
vildsam, a Sanskrit drama". Narana a disciple of Vdiyaranya, has 
written the Naisadha dipiká a commentary on the Naisadha'!. 
Vallabharaya or Vallabhamatya the govervor of ;the fort of 
Vinikonda, and the son of Tippa, tbe keeper of the Ratnabhandara cf 
Haribara IIl, was the author ofithe Kridabiramam a Telugu translation 
of the Premabhiramam, a vidbinataka of Ravipati Tripuràntaka. In 
the court of Bukka II flourished Laksmana Pandita, the author of the: 


medical work Vaidyaraja vallabha. 


Fifteenth century poets: 


Cennubhatta, who was patronised by Ramacandra, son of 
Deva Raya I was the author of a Tika on KeSsavamisra’s work. 
Vidya Madhava wrote a commentary on the Kumdarasambhaya 
and the Kiratarjuniya. Probably he was the same as the astronomer 
Vidyamadhavsini, the author of the Muhirta Darsana or Vidyé 





69a. See S. H., l, p. 156. 
70. S.K. Aivangar, Sources, p. 53. 
71. India Office Catalogue. pt. V1). 3832. 
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Maddhaviya. His son Visnou Siri, a contemporary of Mallappa 
Odeya the son of Bukka I wrote the MuhZrta Dipika, a commentary 
on his father's work.'? A celebrated Vaisnava scholar of the period 
was Manavala Mahamuni. He was a good scholar both in Sanskrit 
and Tamil. Among his philesophical work in Sanskrit prominent 
mention may be made of his commentatries on the Tattvatraya, 
Rahasyatraya, Srivacanabhusana, Jiianasadra and the Prameyasana. 


Deva Raya II, besides being himself a good scholar, was a 
patron of scholars in different languages. He appears to have been 
the author of the Ratiratnadipikà and the Brahmasutravrtti a gloss on 
the Brahmasitras of Badaráyana, following the Advaita of Sankara.*?? 
Gopa Tippa, the grandson of Harima, a sister of Deva Raya It, 
also flourished in the same period. He was a great Sanskrit scholar, 
and the commentator of the Kavyalankara kamadhenu.?^ He was also 
the author of Tāla dipiké a work on music devoted to the determina- 
tion of the different ways of keeping time besides a work on 
dancing.” During the period lived a number of other scholars. Among 
them was Uddanda who wrote the drama Mallikdmaruta, modelled 
on Bhavabhuti's Malatimadhava. Another was Ananda purana, who 
besides being the author of the Ny@ya candrika wrote commentaries 
on the Khandana - khanda-khadya, Brahmasiddhi and Vivarana 
Hàrita Venkatacarya (Tolappar) was a celebrated Vaisnava scholar 
of the period who wrote the Smrtaratnadkara, a work on Dharmasas- 
tra. 


Saluva Narasimha was a good Sanskrit scholar. Generally 
he has been credited with the authorship of the Raémabhyudayam. 
Sripada was a poet of eminence who was the author of a Sanskrit 
work, the Vdégvajra. The Dindima family which has produced 
many literary celebrities came into prominence under Sāļuva 
Narasimha.  Ràjanatha Dindima, the author of the Sd@luvadbhyu- 
-dayam, was his court poet. This historical poem is written in the 
kavya style. Dindima Sarvabhauma, his son, appears to have 
been the real author of the Raámabhyudayarm. The colophon at the 
end of the fifth canto of the work shows that the poem was 





72. See ‘Sanskrit Literature under Vijayanagara? by S. Srikanta 
Sastri in Vijayanagar Sexcentenary Volume, pp. 303-4. 


73. Vijayanagar Sexcentenary Vol,, p. 377. 
74. M.E.R., 1923, para 77. 
75. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 63: T.C. of Mss, of the 


M.O M.L. 1, 1, No. 770, pp. 1015-16, 
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written by one Sonàrdrinátha, also called Dindima Sàrvabhauma, 
son of ,Abhiràma and EKàajanatha./9 One Arunagirinatha was the 
author of the farce called Somavalliyogananda prahasana and a 
commentary on Sankara's Saundaryalahari."7 Dévaraja produced a 
nighantu vyakhya dealing with lexicography. 


A Srinivàsa, also called Garudavahana, was probably the- 
author of the Divyasuricaritam, a- hagiological kavya in Sanskrit 
dealing with the lives of the Vaisnava Acaryas and Alvars.7® Mention 
has been made earlier of a family of musician poets from 
Taàllapaàkkam7?. The earliest among them Annaméacarya, live d 
during the fifteenth century and was the author of three works o n 
music. A scholar called Kallarasa wrote the work Janavasya or 
Mallikarjuna Vijaya or Müádanatilka. Gangadhara, the author of the 
Gangadaàsapratàá pavilasa was patronised by Maliikarjuna. 


There were a number of scholars in ,the court of the Reddis of 
Kondavidu. Ana Véma Reddi of Kondavidu who was called Karpura 
vasantaraja was a patron of scholars. Likewise Kumaàragiri and 
Peda Komati Véma were also patrons of scholars. In the latter’s 
court were scholars like S§rinadtha and Vamana Bhatta Bana. 
Vamana Bhatta was the author of the Viprandradyana caritra which 
he dedicated to Vama Bhupala. He composed his Bhava Srngàára 
Bhusana bhisana in the Vijayanagar court it is said to have been 
enacted during the festival of God Viripaksa of the place. He was 
also the author of the Nalábhyudaya, Raghunatha Caritrakayya, 
Vémabhipala carita, parvati parinaya (a drama in five acts) 
Kanakalekhá kalyina (a drama in four acts) and usdparinayam (in 
fours acts) 798, Peda Komati himself was tbe author of two works 
on music, the Sangitacintamani and the Sahityacintamani, as 
mentioned earlier and a work on Rhetoric on the lines of 
Mammatals Kavyapraksha. Sarvajna *Singama of the Recarla 


76. S.K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 85. 


77. M.E.R., 1923, para 79; 1912, para 72. In an extract of this work 
published by Y,A. Gopinatha Rao, Arunagirinatha calls himself 
the nephew through the sister (5hügineyah) of Sabhapati (7.4., 
XLVIII, p. 134.) 

78. 81 of 1936-7, Obviously it was he that is said to have repaired an 
arogyasalai (hospital) in the temple of Rangandtha of Srirangam 
and installed the image of Dhanvantari Emperuinánaàr in it (see 
M.E.R, 1936-7, Rep., para 49). 


79. See ante, p. 


79 a. See N. Somasekhara Sarma, History of the Reddi Kingdom, 
P. p. 470-71. 
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family, who has been mentioned earlier, was another distinguished 
scholar of the period. Among his works were Nā taka paribhasa 
Sangita sudhákara, and Rasüárnava idhakara Sivalinga a Reddi 
prince wrote a commentary called the Tattvaprakasika on Haradatta’s 
Girisas rutisukrtimdaia. 


Sixteenth century pcets: 


The reign of Krsnadéva Raya marks a glorious epoch in the 
literary history of South India, when there flourished in his court 
and kingdom scholars in Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada and ‘Tamil. 
Krsnadéva Raya, besides being a patron of scholars, was him:e'i a 
gifted scholar not oniy in Telugu but also in Sanskrit. Before he 
began to write his masterpiece in Telugu, the Amuktamdalyada, he 
wrote Sanskrit works like Madalasacaritra, Satyavadhu — parinana, 
Sakalakathüsarasangraha, | Suktinaipuni jfanacintamani and Rasa- 
maijari9 We was also the author of the Sanskrit drama, Jambavati- 
kalyünam, which was enacted before the people assembled to witness 
the Caitra (spring) festival of Sri Virupaksa, the tutelary deity of the 
Karnataka Empire. 


It was during this period that the great Dvaita  philoscpher 
Vyasaraya lived. He was a renowned scholar, and as said in an 
earlier section was patronised by Krsnadéva Raya. 


Saluva Timma, the Prime Minister cf the king was the author 
of a work known as the Bala Bhdrata V ydakhya or Manoramza a com- 
mentary on Agastya’s Bala Bharata. 5^» In the colophon to the work 
he calls himself Pradhadna  sakeldgama paradvara | dandanayaka. 
Gopa, the nephew of Saluva Timma, was the author of a work 





80, Some verses from the Rasamafijari and Satvavadhüprinana are 
cited in the Sanskrit anthological work Prapajicadarpaua, in 
which, however the works mentioned above are attributed not 
to Krsnpnadevaraya, but to his poet laureate Alasen: Peddana. 
The Sakalakathasarasangraha a fragmentary manuscript copy 
of which is available in the Madras Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library is said to have been written by the 
Emperor at the command of his guru Vyasa Tirtba. the great 
Dvaita philosopher of the period. Krsnadeva:áya says in his 
Amuktamilayada that he culled out stories from the Siutis, 
Puranas, Upapurinas and Samhitesand composed the Sakala- 
kathisirasangraha. This work appears to have been adapted 
into Telugu by Ayylaráàzu Ràmabhadra. The Telugu Parijata- 
paucae n is Believed P od some connection with the 

atvavadhiprinana o ysnadeva Riya Jr. of Ori. Res. : 
XIII, Pt. 194-96). : Exe 


80a. This Agastya is identified with Vidyanatha, said to have been 
the author of seventy four &àvyvas including the Krsna carita 
and Nalakirti Kaumudi. We seems to have been the teacher 
of Gangàdevi. 
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called Candrika, a commentary on Krsnamisra’s famous drama 
Prabodhacandrodaya. He was also the author of the Krsnarjuna- 
samvadamu, a popular Telugu poem in the dvipada metre. Nadindla 
Appa, another nephew of Sāluva Timma, was a great patron of lite- 
rature and to him was dedicated the Telugu work, Rdjasekhara- 
caritramu, by Madayagari Mallanna.?! He himself was the author of 
a commentary on the Prabodha candrodya ndtaka. 


Lolla Laksmidhara was another eminent scholar and a versatile 
genius of the times. He was the author of several works bearing on 
astronomy, astrology, mmantrasastra, the saddarsanas and law. He was 
also the author of a part of the encyclopaedic work, the Deivajfa- 
vilasa.-?^ He wrote a commentary on Sankara’s Saundaryalahari in 
which he claims the authorship of the Sarasvati vildsani, an important 
work on law generally attributed to Pratapa Rudra, the ruler of 
Orissa and a contemporary of Krsnadéva Raya. Lola Laksmidhara 
appears to have been originally in Pratapa Rudra’s court, and later 
moved to the court of Krsnadeva Raya after his conquest of Orissa, 
and marriage with Pratàpa Rudra’s daughter. DéSayamatya his son, 
wrote a paricika on Mahimnastava. 


Among the other poets of the period mention may be made of 
Laksminarayana, Stranna and  Haribhatta. The first among them 
was the author of the Sangita süryodaya, a work on music dedicated 
to Krsnadeva Raya. Süranna (not to be confounded with Pingali 
Suranna) wrote his two books, the Udayanodaya and the WVanamaüli 
vilása (Telugu). But when the former of the two works was still in 
an unfinished stage he died. Hence his son finished the work and 
dedicated it to a subordinate of Ramayamatya.  Haribhatta was the 
author of Ratirahásya in Sanskrit and translated into Telugu cantos 
VI, XI and XII of the BZAdügavata. He also wrote the Uttaranarasimha- 
purüána, WVaráhapurána and Matsyapurdna (Telugu). One i$vara 
Diksita wrote two commentaries on the AKamayana, a laghu and a 
brhad vivarna in 1517. 


Acyuta Raya appears to have been a good scholar like his bro- 
ther Krsnadéva Rava. He has been credited with the work called 
Talamahodadhi which was commented on by Somanatha Kavi, a 


contemporary of his. 


81. S. K.Aivangar. Sources, p. 149. 
82. lbid. pp. 151-2. 
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During his time Rajanatha Dindima, the author of the Acyuta- 
rayabhyudayam, was the court poet. He was in close association with 
the third Vijayanagar dynasty and hence was able to include in his 
work some details about the achievements of Narasa, the father of 
Acyuta. Rajanatha was also the author of the Bhagavata Campi, a 
work that was dedicated to Acyuta. In the royal court also flourish- 
ed the poetess Tirumalamba, who wrote the Varadambikaparinayam, 
which gives an account of Acyuta's life and closes with a description 
of the installation of Venkatadri as Yuvardja. She was an accom- 
plished lady with good literary tastes, and her poem has a simple and 
chaste style.°? | One Voduru. Tirumalamma composed a Sanskrit 
verse (A.D. 1523) to commemorate the gift of a svernameru by Acyuta 
Raya, and the verse is inscribed in the Vitthala temple at Hampi. 
A suggestion has been’made that this woman may be identified with 
Tirumalamba the authoress of the  Varadambiküparinayam.895 A 
poetess by name Mohanangi is said to be authoress of the Marici- 
parinayam, a love poem. It has been suggested that this poetess 
may be the same as Tirumaiamba the wife of Rama Raja and the 
daughter of Krsnadéva Raya. But one cannot be sure if Vodiru 
Timmalamma was the same as this Tirumalamba.9 According to an 
inscription a S$rinivasa-yajvan. (a poet of the times of Acyutadéva 
Maharaya) was the author of the four works, namely the Sivabhakta- 
vilasa, dealing with the lives of the sixty-three Nayanars, a devotional 
poem called £kamresa-stava and two others, referred to as Bhogavali 
and Naàmàüvali respectively. The inscription records that he was 
rewarded with land, house sites etc., by a sabha which was summon- 
ed at the instance oi Bhogayadéva Maharaja, an agent of the Emperor, 
for. determining the literary excellence of the works.? An eminent 
poet Ekamranatha by name lived at the court of Anku$a Raya, a 
feudatory of Rama Iii in the Srirangapattinam territory. He was 
the author of the Jambavati kalvanam and the Satya parincyam. both 
in Sanskrit55 Cerukuri Laksmidhara was another literary celebrity of 
the period; and he was the author of a number of works like the 
A bhilasitarthadayani, a commentary on Jayadeva's Prasecennaraghava, 








83. 9 of 1904; 708 of 1922, M.E.R., 1923, para. 81; M.A.R., 1920, 
para. 38. 

84. M.E.R., 1923, para. 81; 5. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 170 fn. 

85. Viresalingam Paníulu, Lives of Telugu Poets, p. 187. 

86. Sce M.E.R., 1923, para. 81. 

G7. 274 of 1955-56; Rep. page 9. 


88, See S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 227-30 and Des. Cat. of the 
Books in the Or. Mss. Lib., Madras XX, Nos. 11535 and 11816. 
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and dedicated to Siddharaju Timmaraju, a commentary on Anargha 
raghava, Sadbhasacandrika, a grammar on six Prakrts, besides a few 
others. He has also written the Srutarcfijani, a commentary on the 
Gitagovinda, a lyrical drama of Jayadeva. This work however is 


generally attributed to "Firumala.? During this period, in the Nayak 
court of Cenji there lived a Sanskrit scholar Ratnakhéta Srinivasa 


Diksita. He was patronised by Sürappa Nayaka. The Diksita wrote 
a drama Bhavandapurusottama and dedicated it to his patron. 


4 atacarya : 


Among the literary celebrities that received. patronage in the court 
of Venkata II the most important was Tatacarya, variously known as 
Etttr Kumara Tirumala Tatacarya, Laksmikumara, and  Koti- 
kanyadanam Tatacdrya. He seems to have been the guru of king 
Sri Ranga.” He was the manager of the Vaisnava temples at Kafici, 
where he is said to have lived in kingly splendour. He made many 
grants to the Vaisnava temples at Kafci and even dug a tank near 
the place which came to be known as Tatasamudram after him.%* He 
appears to have gilded the Anandanilaya vimana of Sri Venkatésvara 
at Tirumalai as also the Kalyanakoti and Punyakoti vimdnas at 
Kajfici. °° Tatacadrya was the author of a philosophical work known 
as Satvika Brahma Vidva Vilasa. He also wrote a work called the 
Pandurangamahadtmya devoted to the Visnu temple at Pandharpur in 
the present Maharashtra State. He had great influence over 
Venkata ll. According to the Prapannamrtam, Venkata entrusted the 
whole kingdom to Tatacarya and himself led a life of retirement.?* 
Whether this statement is true or not, his infiuence at the court of 
the Emperor was very great. This adversely affected the fortunes of 
the Jesuit Fathers at Venkata’s court for which they bore a grudge 
against him. ‘Their malice against Tatacarya was exhibited in one 


89. See S. K. Atyangar, Sources, pp. 212-13; Hultzsch, Rep. on 
Sans. Mss. IV, p. 130, No. 2112; A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 196; 


1909-10, p. 182. 
90. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 272 fn. 


91. 320 of 1952-53; Rep. para. 16. 


92. 354 of 1919; 475 of 1919; 649 of 1919; Cp. 8, Ap. A. of 
M.E.R., 1916-17 and Cat. oj C.P. Grants in the Mad. Govt. 


Mus., No. 54. 


92a. See S. Subrahmanya Sastri Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanam 
Epigraphical Report, pp. 312-13. 


93. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 251. 
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of the letters which Father Coutinho wrote. He says that Tatacarya 
was *“ unworthy of the post because of his vices”. He observes that 
the teacher was lacking in continence as he had many wives at home, 
and he was one of those * who swallow camels and shy at mosqui- 
toes." But in fairness to Tatacarya it must be said that he was 
not a sanyasin, as the Jesuit Father appears to have considered him, 
but only a householder who was allowed to marry and yet was not 
prevented from being a guru. Heras too accuses Tatacarya of incon- 
tinence and belittles his purity of character evidently on slender 
grounds. As said earlier, he was a staunch Vaisnava and was largely 
responsible for the spread of Vaisnavism during his time; but it 
seems his views on religion were narrow and evidently he could not 
‘tolerate opposition to them, and if tradition can be believed, he plot- 
ted the assassination ot his contemporary, the great Advaita teachar 
Appayya Diksita, who narrowly escaped falling a victim to the plot. 


Appayya Diksita (1520-93): 


Appayya Diksita was a grandson of Narasimha Diksita or 
Acarya Diksita and a son of Rangaraja Diksita of Adaiyapalam, a 
village in the present North Arcot district. Even at the age of 
twelve he had gained complete knowledge of the Vedas and many 
abstruse philosophical sciences. He was a great genius and his 
scholarship was not only very wide but also very deep. As a philo- 
sopher he was a follower of Srikantha. So he Is even called 
Srikanthamata pratisthapanacarya (establisher of Srikantha’s school of 
philosophy). 


He was a polyhistor and is credited with the authorship of 104 
works. His Sivarkamanidipikd his magnum opus, is a commentary on 
Srikantha's Saiva Bhasya. In that work he says that “though the 
right interpretation of the Brahmasütra is the monistic interpretation 
as attempted by Sankara and others, yet the desire for attaining this 
right wisdom of oneness, advaita vdsana, arises only by the grace of 
Siva.” 948 The work shows that he had a thorough knowledge of 
Mimamsd, Vyakarana, Nyaya and Alankara, practically the whole 
field of Sanskrit literature. In it he fights to the best of his ability 
against his own Advaitic leanings and conviction and tries to demo- 





94. See Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 305-06. 

94a. Kimrrigadvesa gadhinalakalita hydim durmatinam — durukrti 
Bhanktum yatno mamayüm nahi bhavatu tata Visuuvivesg 
sanki. 
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lish the Advaitic doctrine and establish Sivaádvaita. But his Parimala, 
which is an illuminating work, is important for its powerful advocacy 
of Advaita. In his Sivatattvaviveka he attempts to make Siva the 
lord of the Universe. Among his other works in which he exalts the 
supremacy of Siva in the Trinity are the Sivdkarnamrta, Sikharini 
mala, Siva Mahima and the Sivadadvaitanirnaya. We handled with 
great ease the puranic teachings and the upanisadic thought and 
showed that they were not different. He is said to have written a 
number of works relating to the worship of Siva, three of which, are 
the Sivarcana Candrika, Sivapiujavidhi, and the Sivaddhyana Paddhati. 
In his Aamayana tatparya sangraha and the Mahabharata tdtparva 
sangraha he has attempted to establish that the Itihásas have pro- 
pounded Siva as the Lord of the Universe. 


Though he wrote such works to resuscitate the Saiva Sastra from 
attacks by the followers of other Hindu religious systems like the. 
Vaisnavas, he was really an Advaitin and saw no real difference 
between Siva and Visnu.95 In his Sivatattvaviveka he tries to prove. 
the unity of Siva and Visnu. Though the Diksta tries to maintain 
the supremacy of Siva in his Sivdrka manidipikd, his equal reference 
for Visnu is seen in his work Faradarájastava in praise of Varadarája 
of Kanci and the Krsnadhyaánapaddhati in praise of Krsna. His 
devotion to Krsna is well borne out by his commentary on the 
Védavabhyudayam of Vedanta Désika. To this class bz:longs a Visnu 
Tatva Rahasya attributed to him. At the commencement of his work, 
the Kuvalaydnanda, he invokes the blessings of Mukunda. He is 
said to have written also a commentary on the Paádukaásahasra of 
Vedanta Desika. He was also the author of the Caturmata sdra 
containing four sections cach devoted to a system of philosophy,’ 
namely Advaita, Viéistádvaita. Sivádvaita and Dvaita respectively of 
the schools of Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha and Madhva.** The 
Nayamaüjari deals with Advaita. The Nayamayukha Malika deals 
with the philosophy of Ramanuja, the Nayamani mālā with that of 
Srikantha and the Nydya muktavali with that of Madhva. in his 
Anandalahari he attempted to make a synthesis of all the four 
bringing them on to a progressive line of thought culminating in 
Advaita®®*. Wis tolerance of different religicus beliefs is shown by 
his own words na sutranümarthà ntaramafi bhavad Varyamucitam 
(who can prevent different interpretations when the Sufras are: 





95. Visnurva Sankaro va grutigikhara viramastu tatparya bhamih 
Nasmakam tatra vidah prasarati kimapi spasiam advita bhijam. 

96. Hultzsch, Rep. on Sans, Mss. Ti, No. 1038 and 1510. See 
also M.E.R., 1912, para 71. 

96a. Maáramanarmunià ranamam Phanadharatalpam  Phanàüdhara- 
kalpam Muramathanam Puramathanam vande banari masa- 
mabanarem. 
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capable of yielding different meanings?) Thus he was really 4 
sarvatantra syatantra, which epithet he jhimself interprets in bis 
commentary on the Yadavábhyudayam as meaning one who can 
according to his pleasure, prove or disprove any system of religion or 
philosophy.” Wis Hariharā stuti consisting of ten verses is in praise 
of Nataraja and Govindaraja, both in the Cidambaram temple. The 
verses suggest what may be called Hari-hara àbedha.?"* 


Appayya Diksita, though a sarvatantra svatantra and an Advai- 
tin, was largely a follower of Srikantha’s philosophy. According to 
an inscription of 1582-83 engraved in the Kalakanthésvara temple at 
Adaiyapalam constructed by him he raised the Srikanthabhasya from 
obscurity to establish the superiority of Siva. The object of his 
"writing the Sivarkamanidipika was to teach the Srikanthabhüsya to 
five hundred;pupils.98 


Bhattogi Diksita the well-known Vydkarana} scholar of the seven- 
‘teenth century is believed to have been a disciple of Appayya Diksita 
and studied Vedanta and. Mimámsa under him. Though he wrote the 
Siddhanta Kaumudi,before he came to the Diksita he wrote the Tatra 
Kansthaba (a work denouncing the Madhva -Goad) after he became 
his disciple. 


As said'earlier Appayya Diksita was patronised by Venkata II 
though the latter was a staunch ,Vaisnava. The Diksita wrote his 
Kuvalayünanda at the request of the Emperor.?? 


This great scholar was a protege of Chinna Bommu Nayaka of 
"Véelur, who according to a verse in the Yatraprabandha of Samara- 
pungara Diksita bathed him in gold (kanakàábhiseka).!o» ^ According 
to the inscription at the place of his birth he raised Cinna Bommu 
Nayaka from his petty position to the status of a famous ruler and 
induced him to make grants of gold and agrahara village to the 500 
learned men who were to study under him at Adaivapalam.!?t 
Appayya Diksita frequented the court of the Nayak of Tanjavur and 
-was greatly honoured by him!?, 





97. Yadavibhyudayam, ti, p. XXVI. 

97a. The Harihara a bhedastuti begins with the verse 
98. 395 of 1911. 

99. See S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 251. 

100. Jbid. 

101. 395 of 1911. 


102. M.A.R., 1917. paras 135-36: see for a descriptive account of 
the life of Appayya Diksita J.O.R., 1929-30, two articles by 
Y. Mahalinga Sastri; also Perceptions of Advaita, pp. 245-54: 
Yadavibhyviudayvam, Nol. II. pp. 1-32; Appavyya | Diksitendra 
viiavah by K. V. Subrahmanya Sastri with a foreword by 
K S. Ramaswami Sastri, also see Anpayvya Diksita by 
N. Ramesan. 
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To the family of Appayya Diksita belonged Nilakantha Diksita 
who is reputed to have been a minister of Tirumalai Nayaka of 
Madurai. He was a renowned scholar and wrote several works, 
among which mention may be made of the WNilakantha 
Vijayucampu, Gangàvatarana, Nalacaritranataka and the Sivalilarnava. 
To the latter half of the sixteenth and the earlier part of the 
seventeenth centuries belonged two scholars. Ramakrisnadhvarin and 
Dharmarajadhvarin. Four works, namely the Nyépasikhamani, 
Nyàáyadarpana Vedüntasára tika and Vedüntas$ikhà mani are attributed. 
to Ramakrisnádhvarin. Dharmaràjà dhvarin's most important work 
was the Vedüntapari bhasa an epistemo logical manual of Advaita. 


Vadiraja Tirtha 

Vadiraja Tirtha of the Sodematha who lived in the sixteenth. 
century was an illustrious successor of Vyasaraya. He was an 
eminent scholar and controversialist belonging to the Dvaita school 
of phílosophy. He is credited with more than sixty works of 
which about twenty are important. Among them mention may be 
made of Vivarnavranam | Pásandakhandanam, Srutitala praküsaka, 
Cakra mimamsa and the Nydyaratnavali. The Yuktimallika, a work 
elaborating the teachings of the Brahmasuiras as deduced by Madhva,. 
is the most important of his works.'?3  Vadiraja and his disciple 
Vedavedya Tirtha were patronised by the Nayaks of Ikkéri, Ramaraja 
Nayaka and Venkatappa Nayaka. Veda Vedya Tirtha was the 
recipient of a grant from Venkatappa Nayaka.!0?* 


In the Tamil country there flourished at the time many 
scholars and philosopher poets who wrote many highly interesting 
and valuable works. One of them was Vijayindra Tirtha who 
lived in the Nayak kingdom of Tanjavur. He commented on the 
works of Vyasaraya besides being the author of the upasamhara- 
vijaya, Madhvatantramukha bhisana, aod Paratattvaprakása. Another 
was Sudhindra  Tirtha of the Sumatindra matha. He was a great 
scholar and travelled all over the country controverting the 
teachings of other religions. He is said to have conquered all his. 
opponents at the court of Venkata, and was honoured by the 
Emperor by the presentation of the conch and other emblems 
of victory. He lived at Kumbakonam on the banks of the 
Kavéri and was honoured by Raghunatha of Tanjavur with 
kanakübhisekam. He is said to have written a number of 





103. See The Ponna Orientalist, Vol.JI No. 4, pp.197-211 for an 
account of Vadiraija Tirtha’s life by B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma. 
For his date see A.B.O.RJ., XVIII, ii, p. 194; Contra see 
Intro., to third Volume of the Southern Recension of the 
Aahabharatha by P. P. S. Sastri. 


103a. See K. D. Swaminathan, The Nayakas of Ikkeri, pp. 214, 222. 
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works, among which the more important are Hg Prasthana, 
Bhedavidyavilasa, Mimdmsdn)adyamalaé vistara, Nyayamauktikamala, 
Nayamaiijari, Ámoda, Brahmasutrartha Samgraha etc. Raghavéndra 
Tirtha whe succeeded Sudkindra Tirtha in the apostolic line was also 
a great scholar. Yajnanagrayana Diksita, the son of Govinda Diksita 
the minister of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjavur had very great 
regard for the Madhva teacher. Righavéndra came out successful in 
a philosophical disputation about Kdkaldliya | «nh some great 
scholars and Yajnanarayana admired him greatly for thus 104, 
Raghavéndra is said to have written a commentary on the four Vedas 
and some forty-two works, among which may be mentioned the 
Parimala, Nyajamuktàvali, Bedabodhini, Bhattasangrahamimadms à 
Bhadva Sangraha, Tattra mafijari etc. 


Raghunatha Nayaka of Thanjavur was a notable scholar both in 
sadhitya (literature) and^ sangita (music) and was a good poet in 
Sanskrit and in vernacular (bAdsa and Telugu). He wrote about 100 
works '°5. Among his works im Sanskrit were the Sangita Sudha, 
probably written in collaboration with his minister Govinda Diksita 
and Bharata Sudha.1°%6 Raghunatha was proficient in music!" In 
his Sangitasudha he says that he had invented new ragas like 
Jayantaséna and new tālas like Rámüánanda.198 


Raghunatha’s minister Govinda Diksita was also a great scholar. 
He was a good authority on the Advaita Vedünta and on the six 
darsanas!?9? and therefore he was called Advaita Vidydcarya. He wrote 
a poem entitled Sühityasudhaá ?'" He is also said to have been the 
author of commentaries on the Jaimini Sūtras and Kaumarila 
Darsanaiios, 


Yajnandrayana Diksita has been credited with having commented 
upon many Sulba Sutras. He was the author of the well-known 
Sahityaratnadkara dealing with the life, achievements and times of 
Raghunatha Nayaka of Thanjavir!!!. He also wrote the Raghunàá- 
thavilasa nataka and the Alankdraratndkara, both exhibiting his skill 
in dramatury and poetics. Venkatamakhi who was the weil-known 
author of the Caturdandiprakasika was a son of Govinda Diksita and 
was patronised by Vijayaraghava Nayaka. In that work he analyses 





104. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 252-53. 

105. Ibid. p. 270. 

106. See V. Vriddhagirison, The Nayaks of Tanjore, p. 108. 
107. bid., p. 108. 

108. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 269. 

109. Ibid., p. 270. 

110. bid. 

110a. V. Wriddhagirisan, op. cit., p. 121. 

111. S. K. Atyangar, Sources, pp. 253 and 259. 
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the basis of the present day southern system of music and gives a 
classification of rágas under primary and derivative heads. His 
erudition in the Sastras ıs well borne out by his commentary on the 


Tripitaka of Kuméarilasvami, called the Varttikabharanam the 
Karmantara vàrttika. again another commentary on a portion of the 


Bodhayana Srauta Sittras and the Su/bamindmsa a work on Vedic 
Trigonometry. Lingadhvari, another son of Govinda Diksita wrote 
two important works, the Sivasahasranümübhüsya and the Vedartha- 
tativanirnaya. 


Ramabhadrambda, a talented authores:, who lived in the court 
of Raghunatha, wrote the  Aaghunüthübhyudayam, .another work 
deaiing with the life and achievements of Raghunatha. She fwas 
able to write four kinds of postry (citra, bandha, garbha and asu) yia 
all the eight languages (Sanskrit, Tetugu and six prakrts). She is 
said to have been ths empress among pocts,!!^ Madauravánui was 
another poetess in the court of Raghunatha, who transiatedin to 
Sanskrit the Ramayana Sangraha of her patron. 


Hultzsch mentions a Diksita.who wrots the Vedanta paribhasa 
and a Dharmasiri who was the author ofa dramatic work called 


Narakadhvamsa-Vyayoga.113 


Sundarésvara Sastri, usually known as Cokkanàtha Makhin was 
a scholar of the seventeenth century. He was proficient in. 
Vyükarna and hence called S'abdika sárvabhauma. His works are 
Sabda Kaumudi, Bhàüsyzratnávali and* Dhüáturataavali.1* — in the 
court of Nayaks of Cenji, lived Ratnakheta Srinivasa Diksita of 
Satyamangalam who composed, at the instance of Sirappa Nayaka 
a drama calied the Bhavand Purusottama besides a number of other 
works like the Bhaismi parinaya campz dzaling with tae ^ marriage 
of Varma with Rukmini. One of his. sons was Ràja cudamani 
Diksita, who became a pupil of Venkata makhi and was the 
author of the Kamalini Kalühamsa, Ananda Righava, Rukminikalyana 
and the Sankarabiudaya, the last one. being a biography of 
Sri Sankaracarya, and the Tantrasikhamant. 





112. Ibid. p. 291. 
113. V. R., LMP. I, No. 347. 


114. J.O.R., 1930, pp. 260-66. 


SECTION III 
TELUGU 


As said earlier the Vijayanagar. period was one of Telugu 
renaissance. "Telugu learning received an impetus; and great en- 
couragement was given to Telugu literary celebrities; ana with the 
fall of the Hindu kingdoms of the Deccan asa resuit of attacks and 
invasions, men of Telugu learning in the east coast of Telingana 
Hooded ihe Vijayanagar court and were received with great cordiality. 


Fourteenth and Fifteenth century poets : 


Among the Telugu scholars of the period mention may first be 
made of Nacana Somanatha Kavi, a court poet of Bukka I. Probably 
dissatisfied with the translation of the Zarivamáam by Errapraggada, 
he wrote a poem called UWttaraharivamga using the Sanskrit 
Harivamsa as the basis of his work. In his work he employs a 
flowery style. The work is full of the five graces and pregnant with 
sense, In every way his translation is better than that of Erraprag— 
gada. Bukka granted him the village of Pencukaladinne which wai 
renamed Bukkarayapatnam. The inscription which records the grant 
says that the poet was proficient in eight languages, and versed in 
the égamas and the eighteen purànas 115, During the time of Deva 
Raya I lived Jakkana, the anthor of the Vikramdarka Caritiam dedi- 
cated to Siddara, a minister of the King. 


From the middle of the fifteenth century Teiugu influence in the 
Vijayanagar court was on the increase and Telugu poets received great 
encouragement. Srimatha, who lived in the latter half of the four- 
teenth century and the first half of the fifteenth, was a poet of 
exceptional parts and had easy command over both Telugu and 
Sanskrit. He was the court poet and Vidyadhikari of the Reddis of 
Kondavidu and paid frequent visits to the Vijayanagar court. Even 
when he was only in his teens he composed the Marutrátcaritam, and 
the Saliváhanasaptasati and when he grew of age he translated the’ 
Naisadham of Sri Harsa and gave it to the world as hisma gnum Opus 
This Telugu Naisadham of Srinatha is considered to be a standard 
work for the Telugu schclar and finds an honourable place among the 
pacamahakavyas in Telugu literature. Itis a work of eight cantos 
containing in all 1357 stanzas. According to the auther himself, he 
paid due regard to delicate and choice expression and meaning, the 
far reaching idea, interest and emotion, figure of speech and aptness 
to the context, and carefully avoided all errors of inapt or wrong 
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expressions." ** Full of sonorous and sweet samdsas, the poem has the 
complicated symphony of an orchestra. Verses full of sibilant sweet- 
ness and labial liquidity abound. Descriptions of women are vivid, 
delicate and artistic. Lines linger in the memory like forgotten sic. 
The book deserves all the praise that has been bestowed on _ it’?,1'6 
Srinatha wrote a large number of other works also among which 
may be mentioned the Panditārādhya — carita, Bhimakhanda, 
Kasikhdndam and the Vidhindtakam. The former is a Saiva work, 
the theme for which is taken from the Skdnda Purána. Though it is 
not a regular translation of the Sanskrit work it is a detailed Telugu 
accout of the original. In the Vidhinitakam Srioadtha describes 
women of various communities and incidentally throws a flood of 
light on the social customs of the age. He aitemptsin this work an 
account of the familiar scenes of every day life. The Maravilasam 
of Srinatha is a Saiva work in seven cantos dealing with Stva and his 
doings. He was indebted to Küalicása's Kumdadrasambhava, Bharavi’s 
Kiradtarjuniya and Bana’s Kadambari for materials for his work. 
The book was dedicated to Tippaya Setti, a millionaire who had 
large trade relations with foreign countries. The Sivaratrimaáhatmyam 
for which materials were taken from the 7sanasamhira of the Skdnda 
Purdna is yet another of his works. He has been credited with the 
authorship of the S rngaradipika, a work on poetics, though some 
scholars are inclined to think that it was not the work of Srinatha. 
The Palnà tiwwiracaritram is also considered to be his work. In all his 
works Srinatha created a style for himself which was imitated by 
later writers. It is said that at the court of Deva Raya II he defeat- 
€d the Gauda poet Dindima Bhatta in a controversy, and hence 
the bell metal gong (Kaficudhakka) of the latter was broken and 
Srinatha was dubbed Kavisarvabhauma or Kaviratna (best among 
poets). Bommera Potana was a younger contemporary of Srinatha 
who translated the Bhadgavata Purdna. Probably he was also the 
auother of the Wira bhadravijaya. 


SAradà was a gifted poetess of the court of Deva Raya II. 
She wrote eighteen dramas and two prakrt works.!!7 Another 
contemporary of Deva Raya Il wns one Jakkanna, a Telugu poet 
who wrote the Vikramdrkacaritram and dedicated it to Siddhana- 
mantri said to be a minister of the King.!'% Pina Virabhadra, a 
poet who flourished in the days of the Saluvas was the author of the 
Jaimini Bhadrtamu which he dedicated to Saluva Narasimha. He 





116. Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao, A History of Telugu Literature, 
p. 61. 

117 Saluva Narasimha, Ramabhyudayam; for this anda few 
other references I am indebted to the late M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi. 

118. See S. K, Aryangar, Sources, pp. 63-4. 
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also composed Srugara Srkuntalam, in which are blended the 
stories inthe Bhadratam and the drama Abhijndna Sakuntalam of 
Kalidasa. Among other scholars of the period were Duggupalli 
Duggaya, author of Naciketopakhyanam | Dubagunta Narayana, 
-author of ihe Paficatantra, Vennalakanti Stranna, author of Visnu- 
purana and Gaurana author of tbe Hariscandropákhyana. Another 
outstanding poet of the period was Bammera Potana who was well 
versed in Sanskrit and Telugu. Potana was the author of at least 
four works, the Virabhadravijayam, Narayana Satakannu, Bhogini 
DandaKannu, and Mahabhàgavatanu. 


During the time of Narasaà Nayaka lived the two poets Nandi 
Mallayya and Ghanta and Singayya, who wrote in a narrative form 
the story of the Sanskrit drama Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamiéra. 
Their joint work, the Varaha Purinam was dedicated to Narasa 
Nayaka, They were also the jont authors of two other poems, 
‘the Varalakshmi Purdnam and the Narasimha Purdnam, which also 
they dedicated to Narasa Nayaka. 


Sixteenth century Poets : 


The reign of Krsnadéva Raya was the Augustan age of Telugu. 
jiterature. The Emperor who was an accomplished man of letters 
was also known as uru kavi vaibhavanivaha nidhana, **the cause for 
the highly prosperous condition of great poets.''119 "The period 
was marked by the production of a number of Prabandhas chatac- 
-terised by an ornate style. 


Krsnadéva Raya was himself the author of important Telugu 
works. Among them mention must first be made of the A muktamal- 
yada or the Visnucittiva, a work written about 1518 and dedicated 
to God Venkatésa of Tirupati. The Emperor while explaining why 
he chose the Telugu language for writing the poem says: 
* Telugu is the language of the poem for that is the country ; to 
them I am the king, and praised by all is that language. Among the 
Janguages of the land Telugu is the best ". The work describes the 
story of Periyalvàr or Visnucitta, the sixth Alvar, who is said to have 
converted the Madurai king to the Sii Vaisnava faith. It alse 
describes the marriage of his adopted daughter sS adikodutta nácciyàr 
to God $ri Ranganatha of Srirangam. 


The Amuktamalyada is one of the five maha kavyas in the Telugu 
Janguage, and is considered to be the most difficult of them. Though 
‘the language used in the work is conventional, yet the form of 





119. M.E.R, Cp. 7 and S8 of 1914-15; Rep, 1915, para 48. 
A.S.R.. 1908-09, p. 185. 
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expression is entirely original. The construction of the sentences. 
appears to be involved. *“‘Hlis(Krsnadeva Rayas) style wants perspicuity 
(to import a western ideal) but is highly admired in India as an. 
example of naárikela pakam (cocoanut-like form of expression), aud 
its outer form (shell) of words has to be broken to get the sweet 
pulp within ’* Krsnadeva Raya shows himself essentially a poet of 
nature. ‘‘His description of the seasons, of the moon and the dawn,. 
of the details of life such as of the leafy stuffs prepared and eaten 
with gingelly oil and coarse grains of boiled ariga (a cereal grain), of 
earthern showels in which the manure of goats was lit up to give 
heat to Reddis in the rainy weather, the echoes, coming even at 
midnight from the roof of  Visnucitta respectfully beckoning his. 
never-ending tide of guests to a poorly hospitality-(really rich)-which 
he prefaced with apologies like curry was not plentyful, the victuals. 
were cold, no sweets could be procured and' the dinner not rich as 
befitted such guests-his knowledge and experiences of polity, which 
only a great ruler and conqueror like him could depict give an 
originality to his thoughts and make him a mature poet par 


excellence". 


The autborship of the Amuktamdlyada is attributed by a few 
scholars to Peddana.1?9 But the differences in style between the 
Manucarita of Peddana and the Amuktamdlyada show that the 
authors of the two works must have been different persons. The 
style of the former is simple, easy flowing and musical while that of 
the Amuktamüaülyada is very involved, though it is not wanting in 
elegance. Peddana freely uses in his work Sanskrit and foreign 
words, while the Amuktamdlyada does not contain so many foreign 
words. Strict rules of grammar are not adhered to in the latter work, 
a feature unknown to Peddana's work. Further the verses in the 
Amuktamdlyada that describe the deeds and conquests of Kis iadéva 
Raya are borrowed from the work of his contemporary Peddana, and 
this literary plagiarism could not have been committed by any ordinary 
author. Since the author of the work under consideration was a prince 
and since Feddana was his favourite court poet, Krsnadéva Raya. 
could have taken some privilege in that matter. The colophons in the 
Amuktamalyada are in verse and not in prose as are those in the 
Manucarita. These considerations weizh much against the view that 
the work was written by Peddana.1!?! 


Astadiggajas : 
Tradition affirms that in his court flourished the astadiggajas- 
the eight great poets. The poet laureates who are included in this. 


120. Wilson, Mac. Mss. p. 281. 

121. See for a discussion on the Amuktamalyada, A H storical 
Sketch of Telugu Literature, by T, Rajagopala Rao. po. 82-84; 
also Hayavadana Rao, Mys. Gaz., II, Pt. iii, pp. 1920-1922. 
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list are Allasani Peddana, Nandi Timmanna, Ayyala Raju, Rama- 
bhadriab,. Dhirjati, Maéadayagari, Mallanna, Tenali Ramakrsna, 
Pingali Suranna, and Rama Raja Bhüsana, Though it is doubtful if 
the last two poets lived in Krsnadéva Raya’s time, yet it appears cer- 
tain that the rest flourished, in his court and dedicated their works 
either to the Emperor himself or to one or other of his subordinates. 


Allasani Peddana: 


Among the group of poets commonly known as the asradiggajas, 
the most important was Allasani Peddana. Born in the village of 
Doranala in the Dupad taluk in the Bellary district, he slowly rose 
‘to the position of the Poet-laureate in the court of Krsnadeva Raya. 
His eminence as a poet and his influence in the royal court of Vijaya- 
nagar ‘‘made him an autocrat in the world of letters". His most im- 
portant work is the Sydragcisa Manucarita, being an episode from the 
Markandeya Purana and written in six á$vásas. The work is an ideal 
prabandham containing the required eighteen kinds of descriptions 
such as of a city, the sea, the mountains, the seasons, the sunrise, the 
rise of the moon, a pleasure garden, a pleasant tank, recreations, a 
marriage, the birth of a child, a journey, war, gambling, the separa- 
tion of lovers and the like. Peddana got the material for his work 
from the Markandeya Purana, but he has taken liberties with it, and 
diverged from the original and used his own imagination and creative 
genius in presenting a story which satisfies the reader. The author's 
indebtedness to earlier poets, like Srinatha, fand contemporaries like 
Krsnadéva Raya are discernible. The Marucarita illustrates what 
one may call ‘eclecticism in composition’, a very noticeable feature of 
latter day poetry.!?? The work is full of imagery and wonderful 
-descriptions’ of nature, and contains a numberof Muslim and other 
foreign words. Peddana’s work also abounds with long Sanskrit 
compounds. He was followed in this method of Writing poetry by 
many poets and hence he came to be called Andhrakavitapitàmaha, the 
creator of Telugu poetry. He was a great favourite of Krsnadéva 
Raya, and tradition has it that wherever the Emperor saw him he took 
him on his elephant and showed great regard and respect for him. 
‘He was the recipient of grants of land from his royal patron. 123 


Nandi Timmanna : 


The next important poct was  Timmanna. He wrote the 
Parijatapaharanamu in Telugu and dedicated it to Krsnadéva Raya. 
The work deals with the procuring of the divine parijitá plant by 
Sri Krsna from the garden of Indra to please his consort, 


122. See Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao, op. cit, p. 73. 
123. 623 of 1915 Rep., 1916, para 66; 105 of 1921; Rep., 1971 
para, 50. 
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Satyabhama. According to tradition the work was written by the 
author to restore queen Cinnadévi to king Krsnadéva Raya’s favour, 
for according to the account, she had fallen from his favour as. 
she had accidentally kicked him while he was asleep. The 
Parijatapaharanamu is a model of good poetry. The style of the work 
is casy and smooth flowing, the diction is elegant and -**the images 
and similes are bold and striking.” Unlike others, the author avoids. 
the profuse use of Sanskrit words in his work. Timmanona is gene- 
rally known as Mukku Timmanna, perhaps on account of his long 
and bold nose, or on account of the excellent description, which 
according to tradition, he gives of a nose in a verse which Rama Raja. 
Bhusana is said to have incorporated in his Vasuearitramu. 


Dhur ja ti : 

Dhirjati was another eminent Telugu poet who flourished in- 
Krsnadeva Raya’s court. He wasa staunch Saiva. This is proved 
by his Kdlahasti Maáhütmyam and Kalghastis$vara Satakam. These 
two works were written by the author in praise of the God at Kàla.. 
hasti and dedicated to Siva. The former is a Telugu poetical work 
of a very high order. Dhurjati took his material from the SaJadhyaya 
in Sanskrit but he greatly improved upon his material. The style of 
his work is elegant and chaste. His thoughts are levelled at a high 
pitch. But he does not adhere strictly to the rules of grammer and 
freely uses Tamil and Kannada words in his work. His grandson. 
was Kumara Dhirjati, the author of the Krsnadevaraya Vijaya.1?* 


Pingali Suranna : 

Pingali Süranna was another great poet of the age. He appears. 
to have lived till the close of the sixteenth century and he was pat- 
ronised by the Nandyala chief Krsna Raja, who, we learn from an. 
inscription of A. D. 1571 had a son Venkatádri Ràja.!?»^ He was. 
one of the very few who used homely language, tuned to a melodious 
sweet musical diction. He was the author of Kalépurnodayamu 
which deals with a story narrated by Brahma to his wife Sarasvati's 
parrot, every word of which was applicable to her. The work very 
mich resembles the Comedy of Errors. The Raéghava Pündaviyamu of 
the poet is a dvayártha kavya, and is the first of its kind in the extant 


Telugu literature. Some of his words have two meanings and the 


124. During the first half of the sixteenth century flourished one 
Vallabha Amatyudu who was the author of the Lilavati 
ganitamu, a translation of the well-known Mathematical werk, 
Bhaskaracarya's CLilavati. No complete manuscript of the 
book is available now. It appears that Vallabha Amatyudu 
translated the work at the behest of Bommalata kala who 
lived in the court of Krsnadevaraya and Acyuta Raya. He 
was also known as Kavi Devendra, 


125. 699 of 1917. 
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compounds, which he has used, when sptit, give two different senses 
one applicable to the story of the Rémdyana and the other to that of 
the Mahabharata. It is one of the five Telugu mahákávyas and was 
dedicated to Akuviti Venkatadri. Pingali Sirana was also the author 
of Prabhdavati  Pradhyumnam, which he dedicated to his father 
Amarayya. Itis a work in five cantos and deals with the marriage 
of Prabhavati with Pradyumna. It has a balanced style. The works 
of Suranna abound in figures of speech, and the author attains 
perfection in his creative imagination. His characters are not types, 
but individuals. In their characterisation ** Suranna exhibits a living 
world with all its subtle shades of difference ’’126 He appears to have 
lived to a ripe old age and to have been a contemporary of Tirumaia 
I also. 


ZTenáli Rümakvrsna 1 


Tenali Ramakrsna was the son of Ramayya. It appears he was first 
known as Ramalinga, and afterwards, when he changed his faith to 
Vaisnavism, came to be known as Ramakrsna. He seems to have been 
a contemporary of Krsnadéva Raya and is said he was one of the 
as iadigga jas. It is highty doubtful if he could have been a 
contemporary of Tatacarya and Appayya Diksita who lived during 
the time of Sri Ranga and Venkata I{.126% His earliest poem 
Udbhatdrddhya Caritramu was dedicated to Nadindla Gopa, Krsnadéva 
Raya’s governor of Kondavidu. This evidence is alone enough 
to fix the date and period of Tenali Ràmakrsna. He is credited 
with the = authorship of  Lingapuránamu. The Pdaérduranga 
Adühátmyamu, another of his works, bas great literary merit, 
It is said that it was dedicated to one Vinuri Vēdādri. 
fenali Ramakrsna was also the author of a work called the Ghatika- 
cala Mahadtmyamu, a work of great interest. Heis noted for the fiee 
fiow of diction and the terse style of his works. There are many 
stories and traditions current about his vagaries. He appears to have 
been a successful jesting poet and cracked jokes with great impunity 
not only with a Tatacarya, who appears to have been a contemporary 
of his, but also with the emperor.!?' The stories that are widely 
current about him show that he was a very popular poet of the period. 


Ramabhadraiah : 


In the latter half of the sixteenth century flourished such poets as 
Ayyalaraju Ramabhadraiah and Rama Raja Bhusana, Rama- 


- 





126. I. Rajagopala Rao, Hist. Sketch of Telugu Lit., p. 115, 

126a. According to a horoscope of his he was born in AD. 1462 
and Kavali  Venkataramasvami accepts the date, But it is 
difficult to say how far this horoscope is genuine, 


127. See “Some discursive remarks on the Augustan Age of Telugu 
Literature’, Ind. Ani., XXVIL, pp. 324-26. 
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bhadraiah flourished about 1570 and wrote the Ramabhyudayam in 
Telugu. ktis the story of the Ramayana in the prabandha style which 
was adopted to produce effect. [It is said that according to a competi- 
tion he had with Rama Raja Bhüsana, the author of the Vasucaritramu 
he undertook to write within a period of six months a work which 
would be better than that of thc latter. He did not even begin his 
work til] the last day, but on the night of that day god Sri Ràma 
wrote the work for Ramabhadraiah. The work, though very popular, 
is not free from certain grammatical flaws. He also wrote the 
Sakalakathasara sangraha, which contains in an abridged form many 
purànic stories. 


Rama Ràja Bhusana : 


Bhattu Marti or Rama Raja Bhisana (ornament of Rama R&aja’s 
court), as he was more familiarly known, was the court poet of Rama 
Raja. Hewasthe author of Vasucaritramu dedicated to Tirumala. 
This work is considered to be a model prabandham for the Telugu 
language. It is full of rhyme and alliteration ‘‘and the stanzas are of 
enrapturing beauty, many of which bear more than one meaning". It 
is one of the five mahākāvyas in Telugu literature. The work is full 
of sublime thought and is very widely read; its erotic character 
betrays the taste of the times.128 Rama Raja Bhusana was also the 
author of the Hariscandra Nalopakhyana, which narrates tbe story of 
Harigcandra and Nala in one compass. This is also a dvayüárthakàvya 
like the Rdghavapdndaviya ot Pingali Süranna, but the style and 
language of the work are a little difficult. Rama Raja Bhisana 
appears to have written also a third work called Narasa Bhu pāli yamu. 
This work deals with poetics and is an adaptation of the famous 
Pratüparudriyam, a Sanskrit work of a Vidyanatha Kavi. According 
to Rajagopala Rao, though *'there is a dispute as to the authorship 
of the Narasabhüpáliyamu internal evidence is conclusive in assigning 
it to Rama Raja Bhüsana."!29 The work is dedicated to Raganti 
Narasaraju, a nephew and son-in-law of Tirumala. 


Other poets of the period. 


There were also many other poets who lived in the period. 
Among them was one Konérunatha, the author of the Béla Bhaga- 
vatamu, a Telugu work dedicated to Cinna Timma Ràja, the younger 
brother of Vitthala who Jed a campaign against the ruler of Travan- 
core. Cinna Timma is described as tbe XKrtinazyakundu. The work 
deals with the story of the Bha&gavata in a simple and popular 


128. See Wilson, Mack, Coli, p. 295. 
129. A Hist, of Tel. Lit.,p. 119. 
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$tyle.13? SiddharAju Timn araju Bhüpala, a nephew of Tirumala I, 
was the author of the Paramayogivilisamu, a Telugu work dealing 
with the lives of the Alvars.i*®* 


Vémana was a popular poet-saint who lived probably in the 
sixteenth century. According to some scholars he belonged to the 
family of Anavéma Reddi, a chief in the Candanul country. The 
name he bore appears to have been his personal name, but he never 
disclosed his family name. Brown thinks that he was a zangam, the 
sect of Sidras who were seceders from the common religion, worship- 
ped Siva alone and gave up their family appellation, but were calied 
only by the name of the sect. Vémana was a moralist who: satirised 
the vices and follies of men, their blind traditional beliefs, and caste 
and women. To him *'Cbharacter and virtue were more important 
than caste just as purity of heart is more important than worship.'* 
His poetry is said to convey profound thoughts in simple language 
and in the smallest compass." ‘* His language is direct, fresh and 
exhilarating". We was socialistic in his views on private property 
and accumulation of wealth and argued that there should be no 
private property. From his verses it appears he was a cynic and had 
a dislike for the Brahmans. His verses, have been translated into 
many languages. He was essentially a poet of rural life.132 


Cintalapudi Ellaya was the author of Rddhamdaddhavavilasa and 
the Visnumayàvilàsa. Molla, a poetess of the sixteenth century wrote a 
Telugu Rámaàáyaza. Rudraya was the author of the Virankusopakhyana 
while Manumanu Bhatta wrote the Hayalaksana Sdstra, a work on 
horses. Matli Ananta of Siddhavattam and his grandson composed 
two works, namely the Kdkusthavijayam and the Kumud»vatikalyánam. 


In the days of Kodandarama there lived the poet Venkayya 
who wrote the  Rümarüájiyamu, also known as Narapativijayamu. 
He traces the history of the Vijayanagar Empire under the Aravidu 
line of kings. Though a late work, its historical accuracy has been 
cenfirmed not only by contemporary literature but also by the 
inscriptions of tbe different periods, about which it deals. 


A Southern school of Telugu poetry developed in tbe Tamil 
country in the sixteenth and  seventeenth centuries under the 
patronage ofthe Nayaks of Thanjavir and Madurai. During the 
period tbe Prabandha received much refinement and the desi type of 
composition received due recognition. A few types of works 


130. S. K. Atryangar. Sources, pp. 204-09. 
131. bid., pp. 211-12. 
132. Brown, Verses of Vemana, intro., pp. 1 to iv; also Half-way 


(The Golden Book presented to Sri V R. Narla on his 
Fifty-first Birthday, 1958.) pp, 10-16. 
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developed in the Thanjavür court namely Yeksaganas, Koravangis 
and Jakkinis, written by the Nayak rulers themselves or their poets. 
The subject matter of these works usually centred round three figures, 
wife, husband and lover. They resemble dramas, and contain certain 
main characterics like dialogues, scenes etc. Largely intended for 
the masses, the Yaksagaána in particular was composed in simple 
style and interspersed wiih song and comic scenes133, 


Raghunatha Nayaka was the author of a number of Telugu 
works. The Parijatapaharanam dealing with the life of Krsna was 
written by him at the direction of his father, who asked him to 
compose a poem dealing with his life since it is only by such 
compositions that one could become immortal. It is said that 
Raghunatha wrote the work within a short period of two yaámas 
(six hours) and that the scribes wrote it down with great difficulty as 
he dictated his poem very rapidly. The father was immensely 
pleased with the performance of his son and bathed bim in gold and 
precious stones!?*, The Valmikicaritam in prose and the Raámayana 
and the Rukmaniparinaya  yaksaganam were his other works in 
Telugu. Cemakuri Venkatakavi who was patronised by Vijayaraga- 
hava Nayaka wrote two poems the Séa@rngadhara caritram and the 
Vijayavitasa. Krsnadhvari wrote a slesa kavya called the Naisadha 
Pàrijatiya. Vijayaraghava Nayaka himself was the author of a 
number of dramas like the Kaliyamardhana, Putanáharana, Prahlida- 
nataka and the Réjagopélavilasa. Rangardjamma, a queen of 
Vijayaraghava was a good poetess from whose pen emanated the 
Manndrudasavilasa, a yaksagána work. Mention must also be made 
of Kadiripau of the time of Sri Ranga III who was the author of 
the Sukasaratati. 


133. See N. Venkata Rao, The Southern School in Telugu Litera- 
ture (Second Edn.) (1960) pp. 1 to xxxiv. 
134, S. K. Aiyangar, Sources. p. 270. 


SECTION IV 
KANNADA 


In the Vijayanagar period, as in Sanskrit and Teiugu so in 
Kannada, a number of works were written dealing with different 
subjects. The authors were either Jain, Vira Saiva or Brahmanical 
in their religion and for their works they invariably drew materials 
from their respective religious literature. Sonie works dealing with 
secular subjects were also written during the period. 


In the early Vijayanagar period one Gurudeva wrote a well 
known Sanskrit work called Vira Saivdcara Pradipikd, as he himself 
says for one Siddhadeva He was also the author of some srotras. 
Bhima Kavi an Aradhya Brahman who was a poet both in Telugu and 
Kannada translated into Kannada the Basava Purana a popular work 
on hagiology and based largely on Palkuriki Somanatha's Telugu 
work. It considers Basava as an incarnation of Nandi for the re-est- 
ablishment of Vira Saiva faith on earth. A poet of the period was 
Bahubali who composed a work on the life ef the fifteenth Tirthankara 
Dharmanatha. Vritta Vilàsa wrote the Dhamaparikse, a Kannada 
version of the Sanskrit work of the same name as also another work 
called the S'astrasara, both the works dealing with religon. 
Harihara HI who was a good scholar was called a Karnataka 
Vidyavilasa (a cultivator of Karnataka learning).!?4& The poet 
Madhura, who was also called Madura Madhava. lived during his 
period. He was a Jain and the author of tne Dharmandtha Purana 
which also deals with the life of the fifteenth Tirthankara,i** as also 
a short poem, the Gommata-stuti, on Gommatésvara of Sravana 
Belgola. 


Fifteenth Century Poets : 


The reign of Déva Raya II was a period of great literary 
activity, and during that time there flourished many Vira $aiva and 
Jaina scholars who produced a large volume of vacana literature. 
ifMahalingadéva wrote the Ekotrara | Sátsthala and Prabhudevasa 
satsthala Juana earitra Vacanadatike. Laksmana  Dandanàtha 
wrote the Siva Tattvacintémani, a highly philosophical work, which 
the author calls the sutra of the Vira Saiva Siddhdnta Taitra, the 
fundamental sutra of all the Vedas and Agamas. Jakkauarya was a 
Vira Saiva scholar who wrote a work called the Nürondusthala 
(Hundred and one topics). He was himself the patron of many 


134a, E.C. VI, KP. 34, 
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scholars among whom were Kumiarabankanatha and  Mahalinga 
déva mentioned above. One Avata-varma, who appears to have 
belonged to this period, wasthe author ofthe Rarnakarandaka,a campü 
translated from Sanskrit which contains a good exposition of the 
Triratna of Jains. It deals with the beliefs and duties of the Jains 
under the heads of the three Jaina “‘Jewels’’- right belief. right 
knowledge and right action. Kumara Vyasa also known as 
Narananpa and Camurasa wrote the first ten parvas of the Bhürata in 
Kannada, but according to a tradition preserved in some later works 
the former on accourt of his jealousy of the latter prevailed upon 
his wife and managed to destroy the work of Camarasa with her 
aid. But Camarasa wrote the Prabhulingalila, having been inspired 
by Siva himseif. It deals with the life of Allama also known as 
Prabhudéva, who was an intellectual giant and a tower of strength 
to the Vira Saiva movement. This work was admired by all 
scholars to such an extent that it is even said that king Deva Raya II 
honoured the poet and himself adopted the Vira Saiva faith. 
The latter portion of the statemeat is not, however bone out 


by other pieces of evidence. The  Prabhulingalila is a very 
popular Vira Saiva work and has been translated both into 
Tamil and Telugu. The Kannada version of the Bhārata of 


Kumara Vyasa is one of the very best works in the language (and 
they are not many) from the point of view of its diction. Perhaps 
with the exception of Pampa he is the greatest Kannada poet. 
During the same period also flourished a number of other poets and 
scholars like Maggiya Maggideva the author of some satakas which 
are capable of moving the heart of the tender. One of them was the 
Sataka traya which explains the jA”dna mdrga, bhakti márga and 
vairazya marga according to the Vira Saiva faith. Candrakavi who 
has written a work describing the audience hall of the God Viripaksa 
of the temple at Hampi.!?e? 

Tae period covered by the reigns of Mallikarjuna and Virapaksa 
was also marked by the literary productions by a few scholars. 
Most of them were Vira Saiva writers. Among them were Bommarasa, 
Kallarasa and Tontada SiddhésSvara or Siddalinga yatı. Bommarasa 
was the author of the Souadara Purina, dealing in Kannada with 
the life of the Tamil Saiva saint Sundara. Kallarasa was the author 
of Janavasya, otherwise known as Mallikdrjunavijaya. The poet 
says that the work amplified the teaching of Mallikarjuna to his queen 
as to the way by which women could subdue men (in love affairs). 
The work abounds in references to Váts yayana’s Kümasutra and other 
works dealing with the same subject. Tontada Siddhésvara who 
appears to have lived about the time or Virupaksa II113"7 was the 
author of the Satsthalajiztiasarinrta, a work in 709 vacanas dealing 
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with the setsthalasaccordiug to trasaivai. He was a very popular Vira 
Saiva poet, the esteem in which he was held was so great that works 
like the Virakta Tontaddadryana Siddhesvara  Puráüna and Santisa's 
Tontada SiddheSvara Purana came to be written about him.1?? 
Nilakanta Sivacarya wrote the Arddhyacaritra, giving a biographical] 
sketch of Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya. 


Sixteenth century Poets : 


Timmnna Kavi, the son of Bhaskara Kavi was a scholor that 
flourished during that period. He wrote the latter half of the 
Bharata.in Kannada at the instance or Krsnadéva Raya. He specifically 
mentions in the colophons of the work that he wrote it ‘‘to render 
permanent the great fame of Krsnadeva Raya, the son of Narasa.'?159 


In the days of the Emperor there flourished Kannada poets of 
renown. One Santikirti was the author of the Jain work Santinaátha- 
carita written in the sangatya metre. About A.D. 1550 Doddiah of 
Periyapatna near Mysore wrote a work on the life of Candraprabha 
Jina. Oduva Giriya and Bombeya Lakka, two Vira Saiva scholars of 
the period, have written the story of Harigcandra. The former was 
the author of a noted work dealing with the story of Sdnanda 
Ganésa. The greatness of the Pancaksraamantra is dealt with in that 
work. Virabhadraraja, another scholar of the period, was the author 
of the Virabhadra Vijaya, dealing with the sacrific of Daksa. 
Gurulinga Vibhu was the author of the Bhiks$afana caritre, dealing 
with the twenty-five sports of Siva. One Mallanàrya of Gubbi 
composed the Bhaàvacintáratna, a work that expounds the greatness of 
Paficaksari, Satyendra cola kathe dealing with the story of a cola 
king to illustrate the efficacy of the same paficaksara and the 
Virasaivamrta Purána, a voluminous work containing more than7,000 
stanzas written in the satpadi metre. Linga was the author of the 
Colarájya sangatya. Kumara Valmiki has given a Kannada version 
of the Ramdyana on the lines of Kumara Vyasa’s Mahābhārata. The 
Mala-Basava-rája carita also known as the Singirdjapurana dealing 
with the eighty-four miracles of Basava was probably a work of this 
period. Books on medicine were also produced then. Of them 
mention may be made of the Vaidyamrta of Sridharadeva: The 
Supasaásira, a work on cookery, is an interesting work of the times. 


Among the poets who flourished in the latter half of the 
sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries mention may be made 
of one Virüpaksa Pandita who wrote the Cenna Basava Purána about 
1584. The style of the work is simple. (Cenna  Basava is 
treated in the work as an incarnation of Siva. This Purana 
is as important on the Vira Saiva theology as Sivajüaünabodham 
is on Saivasiddhàünta theology. Among the Jain poets of the period 
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mention must be made of one Ratnakara Varni, the author of the 
Bharateáa Vaibhava of ten thousand stanzas dealing with the story 
of Bharata, son of Adinatha, the first Jaina. It is considered to be 
one of the best works in Kannada literature useful for a study of 
contemporary political and social conditions. He was also the 
author of a number of other works, among which may be mentioned 
the 7Trilokasára, dealing with Jaina cosmogony, and the Aparàji- 
tasataka devoted to an exposition of philosophy, morals and 
renunciation. Another Jaina scholar of the period was Némanna, 
whose JAana-bhaskara-carite extols the value of meditation and 
study in preference to performance of rites and austerities for emanci- 
pation Bhattakalankadeva was a good grammarian and poet of 
the period. He was the author of the Karzatakasabdaánusaásara, a 
grammar on the Karnataka language. He was the court poet of 
both Sri Ranga I and Venkata II. He was sound both in Sanskrit 
and Kaanada and his work is a standing monument of his depth of 
learning. Sad&asiva Yogi and Murige Désikéndra were two others of 
the age, who were respectively the authors of the Ramanatho Vilaása 
and the Rajendra Vijaya, both written in the campu style. A branch 
of Vaisnava devotional literature in the ragale metre was developed 
in the sixteenth and  seventeenth centuries in the Karnataka 
country. The Dasa Kita was responsible for this. The members 
of this group belonged to various castes. There were a number 
of scholars who contributed to the success of the  Haridasa 
movement through their Sé&hitya works which follow the 
Kirtana tradition by which the Kannada language is set to music. 
One such scholar was Sripadaraja (a contemporary of Saluva 
Narasimha) who was the author of works like the Bhramaragita, 
gopigita and the Venugita. Vyasa raja’s services to the Haridasa move- 
ment was great. It was he who made Vadiràja, Purandaradasa, a flouri- 
shing merchant and Kanakadàsa, a warrior to join the movement. 
Vadiraja’s Vaikunta varnane and Laksmisobhane are important works. 
The best known among the Dasas is Purandara dasa, who is believed 
to have visited Vijayanagar during the days of Krsnadéva Raya. His 
songs were largely influenced by Purandara vitthala. He emphasised 
through his Kirtanas that to be born a human being is a great boon 
for it enables one to think of Hari. Next was Kanaka dasa a Beda 
by caste. He was the author ot four works, the Mohana Tarangini 
(River of Delight) dealing with the story of Sambarásuravadha and 
Baiasuravadha in which Pradyumna and Kysna take part, the 
Nalacarita, Haribhaktisara and the Ramadhyanacaritra. Since he 
was closely connected with the rural pe»ple he employed folk tunes 
to his compositions.1?9a 
139a. See for some details about the Dàasakütas E.I, XXXI, 
pp. 139 ff; also ‘Historical Glimpses of Purandaradasa by 


P. B. Desai in the Journal of the Karnataka University, WII, 
p. 225 ff. 


SECTION V 


TAMIL 


After the conquest of the Tamil country by Kampana and its 
incorporation in the Vijayanagar Empire the atmosphere in the 
country literary activity became again conducive. During the period 
of the Vijayanagar rule in South India there flourished many scholars 
who enriched Tamil literature by their works Many of the works 
are of a religious character which deal with the Saiva, Vaisnava or 
Jaina philosophy. and sing the praise of particular places of worship. 
But our present knowledge of the poets is too slender to help us to 
attempt a detailed account of their lives and works. However a few 
names deserve to be noted here. 


A Wimanacarya was the author of a Jaina work called the 
Mérumandara purdnam dealing with the story relating to Méru and 
Mandara who were the ganadharas of the thirteenth ‘Tirthankara, 
Vimala. He was probably the same as Mallisena Vamana who lived 
in Jina Kafict in the fourteenth century. On account of his profi- 
ciency in Tamil and Sanskrit he was called UbAhayabhasacakravarti. 
He wrote commentaries on some Sanskrit works like the pafcasti- 
kaya, pravacanasara Samayasdra and Syadvadamafjari. He is also 
credited with the authorship of the Samayadivakaram, a commentary 
cn the Nilakesi."" Another Jaina scholar of the fourteenth century 
was Avirodhanatha, author of the Tirunürrantadi.!^! 


Towards the close of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century flourished Villiputtirar the author of the "Tamil 
Bhdratam in 4350 verses. It appears that he was patronised by a 
certain Varapati Atkondan of the Kongar family. There were two 
brothers who were his contemporaries, and were known as ]rattai 
pulavar (twin poets) One of them was lame and the other blind. 
They were the authors of the Ekamranüthan ula on the Saiva shrine 
at Kàfici besides two Kalambakams. | Reference is made in the ula 
to Rājanārāyano Sambuvarayan the chieftain who ruled over the 
area about A.D. 1350 Two scholars, Svarūpānanda Deéeskiar and 
his pupil Tattuvaravar, both authors of well-known anthologies bear . 
ing on the philosophy of Advaita deserve mention here. The former 
was the author of the Sivaprakasap-perundirattu consisting of 2,824 


140. See A. Chakravarti, Merumandara Puranam, p. ii. 
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verses while the latter was the author of the Kurundirattu, a short 
anthology, besides a number of devotional songs and poems, such 
as the Paduturai, Nanavinoda kalambakam, | Mohavadaipparani and 
Annànavadipparari, During the days of Praudadéva Raya lived poet 
Arungirinatha, who wrote the Tiruppugal comprising over1360 songs 
on Muruga or Karttikéya, besides a number of devotional poems. 
He is believed to have been living at Tiruvannamalai.!^? 


Among the scholars who contributed to the growth of Vaisnava 
literature in Tamil in the eary Vijayanagar period was Vēdānta 
Désika himself to whom reference has been made earlier. Among 
his Tamil works were the Mumanik-kovai, Navaratnámalai, Artha- 
paírcakam and Adaikkalappdttu. His son and pupil was Nainar 
Acariyar who wrote the Pillaiyandadi in praise of his father. besides 
a number of works bearing on theology. Manavala Mahamuni, held 
in high esteem by the Tengalai branch of the Vaisnavas was the 
disciple of Tiruvayamoli pillai was the author of the Rdamdanuja- 
Nürrandádi besides commentaries on a number of works. 


In the early fifteenth century there lived 1n South India the well 
known Tamil poet Sirrambatadi just four generations after the period 
of Umapati Sivacarya, who lived about A.D 1313. A younger contem- 
porary of his was Palutaukatti Jianaprakasar- The Sdluva chief 
Tirumalayya déva, the son of Saluva Gōpa and brother of Saluva 
Gōpa Tippa, was a great patron of Tamil literature. He has been 
praised by the poets like Kàalaméghappulavar who wrote an ula on 
Tiruvanaikkaval and the twin poets Mudusüryar and  TIlanjüryar 
generally known as the 1rattaiyar.!^? Towards the close of the 
fifteenth century there flourished in  liruppattur a scholar called 
Tiruvambalamudaiyar also called Maraifianasambandar of he lineage 
of Meykanda. He was the author of the Ongukoyil-purdnam obvi- 
ously in praise of Ongukoyil uraivar or Tiruttali nayanár in the 
temple at Tiruppathur, !**a. 


Sixteenth century poets: 


During the days of Krsnadeva Raya there flourished a good 
number of Tamil scholars in South India. Though it cannot be said 
that Krsnadéva Raya was a scholar in Tamil it is certain that he 





142. See T. V. Sadasiva Pandarathar, A History of Tamil Literature, 
c. 13th, 14th and 15th centuries, pp. 96-99. 
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patronised the Tamil scholars many of whom have made reference 
to him in their works. 


Tirumalainātha was a poet who spent a good part of his life at 
Cidambaram. He was the author of the Cidambara purānam, a 
translation of the Sanskrit work of the same name, and the Madurai 


Cokkanatharula. His son was  Paraüjotiyar who wrote the 
Cidambarappattiyal, a work on poetics. Among some other works 
of that kind the MNavanitappattiyal of Navanitanatan. Sevvaic- 


coduvar was another poet of the period who rendered into Tamil 
the Bhagavatapuranam. Tattuvaprakasa Svamigal who lived at Tiru- 
varur was a good scholar of the period, He was in some way 
connected with the management of the temple at the place; when 
its affairs were not getting on well, he reported the matters to 
Krsnadéva Raya, who had the Sri Bhattar of the temp'e removed 
from office and thereby restored order. He was the author of the 
Tattuvaprakasam which expounds the Saiva philosophy. landava- 
raya Svamikal, a disciple of Narayana or Narana Guru cf Nannilam 
(Thanjavur District) was the author of Kaivalva-navanitam (Butter 
of Kaivalya moksa). It consists of two parts, the ftattvavilakka 
patalem and the Sandeham telidal patalam. | He was an exponent 
of Advaita philosophy !^5b, Vadamalai Annagalayyan who was 
connected with the administration of the Tamil districts of the 
Empire and was well known for his devoticn towards Visnu and 
consequently bore the name of Haridasar, was a good scholar of the 
time and was the author of the /risamaya Vilakkam, an exposition 
of both Saivism and Vaisnavism, but praising the superiority of 
Vaisnavism. Jananaprakasa Désikar who lived at  Kafici was 
another notable scholar of the period. He was the author ofa 
maünjariappain praise of Krsnadéva Raya as also of the Kacci 
Kalambakam, an important work describing the greatness of Kafici. 
Another contemporary of Krsnadeva Raya was one Mandala Purudar 
who was a Jain and a pupil of Gunabhadra the head of the Jaina 
matha at Tirunirankondai, in the South Arcot district. He was the 
author of a Lexicon called Nikandu Cidamani. He also wrote 
the Tiruppukal which is another name for the Sripurdnam dealing 
with the lives of the sixty-three Salakapurusas 1% He was probably 
the disciple of Jaina teacher Gunabhadracarya who was a sch^lar 


143b. See Preceptors of Advaita (1968), pp. 368-70, for more details 
about the scholar by T. P. Meenakshisundaram. 
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both in Tamil and in Sanskrit and called Virasanghapratistha- 
carya.^ One cannot say if he was the same as one of the 
tanattars of the Ramacandradeva temple at Padaividu in the North 
Arcot district.^ ^ Among the scholars patronised by Krsnadéva 
Raya was a Brahman Kummnrasarasvati who had a good knowledge 
of Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada besides Tamil. In his Tamil work 
dealing with the activities of his patron he largely uses Kannada and 
Telugu words. Vadamalayar, a Vidvàn Pandit of Arruvanpadi was 
the recipient of a grant of lands from VisvéSvara Sivacdrya of the 
(Biksamatha.4“7 It has been suggested that he was the author of the 
Maccapurdnam and the Nidürttalapuránam.^? But it appears that the 
author of the two works was different from the Vijayanagar scholar 
since the Maccapuranam was written in K.A. 882(A.D. 1707), more 
than one hundred and fifty years after the period of our poet. Vira- 
kavirayar was another poet, who lived in the period and was the 
author of the Ariccandirapuranam ,.a work in twelve sections Varadan, 
generally known as Arulaladasar, translated the Bhagavatam into 
Tamil which deals with the ten incarnations of Visnu and the sports 
of Sri Krsna. Perumal Kavirayar was another notable poet of the 
period who lived at Tirukurugai. He wrote the Kurukamanmiyam 
and the Marankilavimanimalai ,t wo works which extol the greatness 
of the God at Alvar Tirunagari, Maranagapporul, Tiruppatikovai, 
Müranalankaram and Maranpadppavinam, besides a few others. Con- 
temporaneous with them was Kavira$apanditar, a Brahman scholar 
who translated the Saundaryalahari into Tamil. He was also the 
author of two Tamil works Varakimalai and Anandamalai, 


Another writer of the period was Sérai Kaviraja Pillai, the author 
of works like the Tirukkalattinadar | Kattalaikkalitturai-malai, Tiruk- 
kalattinadar ula. Tiruvannamalaiyarvannam, Seyür Murugan ula and 
Rattinagiri ula. Varatungarama pandya, a cousin of Ativirarama Pandya 
wrote three anddaddis on the God at Karuvai (Karivalain vandanallur), 
and the Piramottirakandam and translated into Tamu the kokkoham, 
the wellknown work on erotics. Kurugai Perumal Kavirayar was the 
author of a work on rhetoriccalled the Maran-Alankaram as also the 
Tirukkurugamániyamm and a sthalapuranam on Alvar Tirunagari. 
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the work (pp. ii-ivi). 

146. See M.E.R.. 75 of 1940-41: Rep., 1939-40-42-43, para 97. 

147. Abdhidhanactntaniani. p. 480: 365 of 1912. 
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Maraijnanasambandar of Cidambaram was a different person and 


a well known scholar who lived in the days of Acyuta Raya and Sada- 
Siva. He was the author of a number of works on Saiva philcscphy 


among which mention may be made of the Patipasupasappanuval, 
Sankarpanirakaranam, Paramopades$am, | Mundinilai, Sativasamayaneri, 
Paramatatimirabdnu, and Sakalügamasüram. All of them bear out his 
knowledge of the Agamas, cosmology and theology He also wrote the 
Kamalalayapuránam, Arunagiripurdnam and the Sivadarumottaram. 
Sivagrayogigal who lived at Süryanarkovil in the Tafijavür district was 
a Brahman of the period and the author of Saiva Sannyadsa paddati, 
Saiva  paribhasai, Siva Jana Siddhiyar urai, Sivaneri piraküsum 
besides many other of value. One Varadaraja  Aiyangar produced 
during this period a Tamil version of the Bhagavatam, Kamalai Jüana- 
praka$a Panditar wasa, scholar who lived at Tiruvarür. He was ap- 
pointed the superintendent of the tempels at Sikkil, Vadakudi, Vóodac- 
ceri and a few otber places under the orders Krsnamarasayyan son 
ot Aliya Ramarasayyan in A.D. 1561. He was the auíhor of a 
number of works among which were Anuttdna Agaval, Sivapüsai Aga- 
val, Sivananda Bodam, Jäänappallu. .Attuvekkattalai, Anndmalaikévat, 
Ayirappüdal, Tirumaluvüádipuraánam. We also wrote the Putpavidhi, 
a work that describes the flowers that could be used fcr worship, and 
the Pürmalai, a work that deals with the garlands that could be used 
for adorning God Gurujütiànasambandar was another notable celebrity 
of the period who was the author of some important works among 
which were Sivabhogasaram,  Sokkanütha Wenba, Muktiniccayam and 
the Paramananda Vilakkam | Different from him was Masilamani 
Sambandar whose purana on the UttarakGsamangai is very useful for 
a study of the life story of Mantkkavasagar. Contemporaneous with 
him was a Jnanaprakasar of 'liruvorriyür who was the author of 
works like Viruvorrivurpuranam, Sankarpanirakarana urai and Siva- 
jüanasiddiyar. Parapakka urai. Niramba Alagiya Dēśikar was another 
scholar of the time and was good both in Sanskrit and Tamii. He 
was the author of the Setupuradnam, Tirupparangiripurünam, Tiruvai- 
yarupuranam, Sivajnansiddiyar urai and the Tiruvarutupayan urai. 
The Sétu-puranam is of particular value for the lexicogaphist since it 
coniains many rare words from different lexicons. Anadari was a 
poet patronised by Tiruvirundan said to have been a minister of 
Virappa Nayaka, son of Krsnappa Nayaka of Madurai. He was the 
author of a translation of the Sundurapündyam, a work in Sanskrit. 


Ativira Rama Pandya who was a subordinate ruler under 
Vijayanagar was himself a good scholar both in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
Among his works mention may be made of Naidadam, Kasi kandam, 
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Kürmapurünam, Lingapuranam, and the Verrivérkai, or Narumdogai. 
A contemporary of his was Parafijotiyar, the author of the Tiruvilai- 
yadar purdanam. Ellappa Navalar was another important scholar of 
the period who was the author of the Arunaiantati — Tiruvàrürkovai, 
Arundcalapuranam, Tiruvirifiyaipuranam and the Saundaryaiahari 
urai. 


Seventeenth Century Poets : 


Towards the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century flourished Révanasiddhar, a poet from Cidam- 
baram. He was the author of -ikarati Nikandu, an important 
lexicon based on previous works as also the Tiruppattisvarapuranam, 
Tiruvalaüjulipuránam, and Tirumérralipuranam. | Apattaranar was 
another pcet of the period and he was the author of the Bhukola 
Sastram, a Work in Geography. Vaidyanatha Desikar of Tiruvarür 
was the author of the 7Jlakkanavilakkam a work on Tamil grammar. 
The work is referred to as Kuttit-Tolkappiyam. Another notable 
scholar of the period was Ambalavana Désikar of Turaáai who wrote 
many works among which are the Sittanta Sikamani, Nittai Vilakkam, 
Sanmarga Sittiyár and the pyppillai attavanai. The last one isa 
prose work dealing with Saiva philosophy. Govinda  Diksita 
mentioned earlier was a scholar in Tamil also, as may be seen from 
his translation of the Tiruvaiyàr mahatmya into it. During the days 
of Lingama Nayaka of Vellore lived a certain Turaiyür Sivaprakà- 
éasvami. [It is said that he embraced Vira-Saivism to get in to the 
good books of the Nayaka and induce him to restore worship in the 
Nataraja temple at Cidambaram which had suffered on account of 
Vaisnava intolerance. He was the author of a number of works 
among which were the Advaitavenba expounding the Saiva philo- 
sophy and based on the Vatula àgamas, the Ganabhasita-ratnamdalai 
and Satakatrayam dealing with the theology and philosophy of 
Vira-Saivism. His disciple was  Nànak-küttar, the author of 
V rddhacalapuranam. Nanagivacarya of the martha at Suryanar 
Koyilin the Thanjavir District wrote a commentary on Sivajfianab odha 
a section of the Ranravégama. A notable scholar of the 
period was Madai Tiruvenkatanathar. He was an officer 
under Tirumalai Nayaka of Madurai and lived in  Kayattar. 
He was the author of a poem called the Prabodha candro 
daya based on the drama of the same name by Krsna Misra. The 
work is otherwise called Mey/jfidnavilakkam and is devoted to an 
exposition of the Advaita Vedanta. Another scholar of the period 
was Velliyambala Tambiràn, a disciple of Kumaraguru parar and the 
author of the Nanadbharana-vilakkam, a commentary on the S ftva-~Nana- 
Sittiyar. Mention may be made here of two JTiruvilai-yáda] 
purdnams, dealing with the sports of Lord Sundares$vara at Madurai. 
One of them was the composition of Perumbarrappuliyür Nambi who 
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appears to bave been later than the thirteenth century while the other 
was by Paranjoti of Vedàranyam. Kacciyappa Sivàcárya was the 
author of the volumunous work, the Kandapurdnam, based ona 
section cof the Sanskrit Skadndapurana and on the model of Kamban. 
His disciple was Andakakkovi Viraraghava Mudaliyar who wrote an 
ula and a puràna on Tirukkalukkunram. He is also credited with a 
vannam on pararajasingan of Ceylon and an ulā on Madai Tiruvén- 
gadanatha mentioned above. Many Sthalapurinams were written 
during the period. Among them may be mentioned Kalandai 
kumaran's T7iruvafijipapuránam and Aghora Munivar’s purànas on 
Kumbakonam, Vedaranyam and  Tiru*kaànappàaàr, and Baàlasubrah- 
manya kaviraya's Palanit-tala-purdnam. Aghora Munivar’s pupil 
was the well-known grammarian, Vaid yanátha Désikar. Like Vara- 
daràja Aiyangar mentioned earlier, on Sevvaiccinduvar of Vembarrür 
in the Madurai district ; gave a version of the Bhagavatam in Tamil 
Kumaraguru svàmigal and Tiraimangalam Siva prakagar were two 
other scholars. The former is said to have been initiated by 
Masilamani Desikar, the fourth head of the Dharmapuram matha. 
He wasthe author of works like the Kandar- -Kalivenbàá, Kayilaikkalam- 
bakam, the Maduraik-kalambakam and the Irattaimanimàalai respec- 
tively on the God and Goddess at Madurai, the Tiruvárur —nànmani 
mālai, a pillait-tamil, on Muttukkumaraswaàmi at Vaidisvarankoyil, 
Cidambaracceyyutkovai, a work on Tamil prosody, the Nitirerivilak- 
kam, dealing with ethical conduct, and the Sekalakalavallimalai in 
praise of Sarasvati. He is said to have travelled widely in North 
India and stayed in Banaras for sometime.  SivaprakàGar was 
the author of the Prabhulingalilai, a translation of the Kan- 
nada work of ihe same name, the  Siddhüntasikhümani, 
Vedüntacintamani, a translation of the Kannada version of a 
part of Sankaracarya’s Vivekacüdümani, the larukkaparipádai, a 
translation of the sanskrit work Tarkaparibhásá and the Nanne ri, 
besides devotional works on the deities at Tiruccendir, Tiruvéngai 
and Tiruvannamalai and the Esumada-nirakaranam. The last work 
is not available now. Tamilakara Munivan was a writer who was 
probably interested in the Dharmasàstras. So he wtote the Tamil 
works called Prayacitta samaccayam and Asaucadipikai He was 
also the author of the other works the Nirisáram and ANellaittirup- 
panimüálai. The Ramappayyan immdinai, a work dealing with the 
wars of a general of l'irumalai Nàyaka ıs an interesting and useful 
historical ballad. 


During the time of Venkatapati Raya there lived a scholar 
Ananda Namaéásivàya Pandaraim by name, who was the disciple of one 
Cidambara Guru Namaásivayamürti. The latter was the author of 
Paramarahasyamalai,  Cidambaravenbá, Annamalaivenba, etc. He 
was the Siddha who wrote the Arunagiriyandadi.'49 
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Tayumanavar, the celebrated Tamil mystic poet and philosopher, 
lived during the time of Tirumala Nàyaka of Madurai. He was a 
Saivasiddhantin and wrote propounding the philosophy of his school. 
To him mystic experience was everything. ‘*‘He recognises, again and 
again the true subtlety and heroism of surrender which is tbe caution 
of effort, the acceptance of bondage itself as the Divine will’, for it 
is *'the touch of the Divine that transmutes’’. -*As a poet he is 
unrivalled for sweetness blended with simplicity". According to an 


inscription he died in A.D. 1662.5? Fie is believed to have attained 
samādhi in Ramanathapuram. 


Thus the Vijayanagar period was an age of great literary activity. 
Especially the reigns of Krsnadéva Raya and Venkatapati Raya 
constituted the golden age of Telugu and Sanskrit literature. Many 
of the Nayak rulers were also scholars and patrons of scholars. 
Vijayanagar under Krsnadéva Raya and Venkatapati Raya may very 
well be compared with Athens under Pericles. Vijayanagar has been 
sacked and ruined, but its power through its writers to delight the 
cultured is still left. The period was truly one of great literary 
movement and the contribution of Vijayanagar to literature and 
learning was considerable. 


149. See 61 of 1887; Abhidhünacintaàmani, p. 302; North Arcot 
District Manual, Vol. Il, p. 288; V. R., J.M.P., N.A. No. 614: 
150. 7 of 1918; See Purnalingam Pillai, Hist. of Tamil Lit., pp. 
305-07; also ""PFayumanavar by M.  Anantanarayanan in 
Seminar on Saints fed.) by T. M. P. Mahadevan, pp. 110-116. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTORY 


The study of a society in its varied aspects will be incomplete 
without an:assessment of its artistic achievements. Art and architec- 
ture are the visible records of man’s intellectual evolution through 
centuries. They reveal the ideals and aspirations of ages and their 
cultural movements. These are well borne out by the progress of art 
and architecture in the Vijayanagar Empire. 


The architectural pattern of the period bears some marked 
characteristics, though some earlier features are not imperceptible in 
a few of its motifs and morphological details. True the History of 
Vijayanagar is characterised by frequent destructive wars with the 
adjoining Islamic states in the North ; but Vijayanagar art in some 
details was influenced even by contemporary Islamic art. The genius 
of the Vijayanagar artists lies in their adapting themselves to the 
conditions of the period and supplying the ritualistic needs of the 
worshipping public. They took some new motifs and used them 
in the scheme of temple architecture, without, however, allowing 
them to dominate the general pattern. -** However, in its exuberant 
verve, and its preoccupation with graphic depiction rather than 
faultless finish or shape, the Vijayanagar school is distinctive, and it 
has its own decorative and iconographic peculiarities. ” 


During the "Vijayanàgar period temple architecture grew 
luxuriantly, developing some distinctive features. |t attained an 
extravagance, suggestive of the final issue of the Renaissance in 
medieval Europe -the Baroque movement. The true nature and 
spirit of Vijayanagar art are reflected in the numerous new temples 
constructed and additions that were made to old ones during the 
period. The practice of constructing unitary temples each with a 
dominating vimdna gave place to the coming into existence of a 
temple complex with a number of shrines and mantapas, necessitated 
by the multiplication and elaboration of religious rituals and 
ceremonial observances in the temples. The temple began to have 
from aboutthis period within its enclosure a number of individual 
shrines for subsidiary deities, pavilions and piliared halls and 
annexes, each having a definite purpose. The most significant 
among the accessory buildings are the Amman shrine and the 
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Kalyā naman tapa Usually situated to the north-west of themain 
building, the former is a subsidiary structure for the consort of the 
divinity consecrated in the cella of the certral structure. The 
Kalydnamantapa, an exquisite ornate structure, is a pillared pavilion 
usually having a raised platform in the middle meant for ceremonial 
purposes. The wheel and tbe horse that are attached to the elevated 
structure giving it the appearance of a chariot constituted a 
conspicuous annexe of the entire scheme. Extants of an earlier 
period with resemblances of these important features may be found 
in a ‘ew places; still it is not too much to say that the Vijaya- 
nagar artists bearlded a new era by perfecting, beautifying and 
enlarging the earlier innovations and assigning to them a prominent 
place, so much so, that the main part of the temple dwindles in 
importance in relation to the temple Complex as a whole. 


The prominent pillars and piers which are numerous and of diffe- 
tent varieties and compositions were no less a Vijayanagar product. 
A frequent and striking type of pillar design is that in which ‘the 
shaft becomes merely a central core for the attachment of an involved 
group of statuary, often of heroie size and chiselled entirely in the 
round, having as its most conspicuous element a furiously rearing 
horse, rampant hippogryph, or upraised animal of a supernatural 
kind’. A second variety is the pattern of the monolithic pillar having 
a central column with mystical and slender miniature columnettes re- 
miniscent of Gothic nook-shafts. The shaft is composed of miniature 
shrines and arranged in zones one above the other in less compli- 
cated pattern of column.  Equally attractive is the category of shafts 
that are divided into many cubical motifs separated by bands cham- 
fered into eight or sixteen sides. The intricate and elaborate treat- 
ment of these pillars does not at all minimise their structural charac- 
ter. Pillars of all varieties have ornamental brackets forming their 
eapitals, below each of which is a pendant. The lust for richness of 
detail that animated the Vijayanagar age elaborated this pendant 
intoa volute which terminates as an inverted lotus bud.' Another 
characteristic feature of the pillar complex relates to what is usually 
called (or miscalled) musical piliars. In this a number of slender 
pillars with a strong central pillar are carved out of a free standing 
granite stone and each of them when tapped produces a musical 
sound. With richly decorated underside the roll cornice with double 
flexture serves now as an exceedingly significant motif. 


It may also be said that nagabandham, so called because of its 
resemblance to the" hood of a cobra’, was a feature of Vijayanagar 
architecture, through in certain cases itis found also in later Cola 
extants. The scroll ornamentation and the foliage that surround the 
Kidu developed to the highest watermark in this age only to disap- 
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pear soon. The Kiidu of the Pallava period was characterised by 
restrained ornamentation and in itis seen a gandharva resembling a 
man looking through a window; and in the Cola period its showel 
top is replaced by a trefoil or a lion face (Simha mukha) and an 
arch over it without any figure sculptured init. After the Vijayanagar 
period decoration of the Kudus gradually disappeared and in the 
temples of the modern age only empty Kudus are seen. 


Similarly the niches which are generally sculptured in high relief 
in the walls of temples present varied appearance in the different 
periods of the art history of South India. While in the Pallava and 
Cola periods there was great ornamentation made over the niche, in 
the Vijayanagar period, great prominence was given to the *salai 
which contains an elongated roof surmounted by stupis. The upper 
part of the niche is plain and simple except perhaps for the Kudu 
which is sculputured in a few of the sdlais. 


Besides, one is tmmensely struck by certain other characteristic 
features of the art of Vijayanagar. One of them relates to 
the two feminine figures almost in the round on both sides 
of the entrance under the gopura of the temple. The figure stands 
on a crouchent yali and with one leg flexed. The yaáíi has the body 
of a lion and the head ofan elephant. From the mouth of the 
latter rises a thick plant and comes round the female figure. Some- 
times involute circles are formed in them which at times contain the 
figures of the incarnations of Visnu. The two dvàárapálaikas apparen- 
tly represent the two rivers, Ganga and Yamuna, and are symbolic 
and suggestive of the sacredness and purity of tbe temple. In most 
of the Visnu temples of the Vijayanagar period is found carved the 
figure of Narasimha either as springing forth from a pillar and 
killing Hiranyakagipu with or without young Prahlada standing by 
in a reverential attitude, or he is represented with his consort Laksmi 
by his side or in a yogic pose. It appears certain that the worship of 
Narasimha attained very great popularity in the period. These 
figures are generally marked by realism and a dynamic vigour. 


Vijayanagar artis unique also in its depiction of scenes from 
contemporary life particularly on the social side. One may certainly 
learn a lot about the entertainments that gave pleasure to the people 
like dance, kolattam etc. As in the earlier history of South Indian 
art, animal figures are sculptured in panels and groups. Figures of 
elephants, horses, tigers, monkeys, bears, birds etc , are carved in large 
numbers in a life like manner. Likewise, Vijayanagar art is rich in 
decorative designs, floral patterns, and spiralling tendrils. The 
repetition of these decorative motifs, though conventional, adds a 
charm to the art of Vijayanagar. 
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Before taking up a few of the more important monuments for 
brief description it is necessary to add that though a general uniform— 
ity in architectural style is seen in them we discern some local varia- 
tions also particularly in respect of the vimdna and the gopura. The 
vimana over the garbhagraha varied in size in shape. With regard 
to its shape there was the Kadamba-Nagara type with stepped tiers 
aad recesses in the north-western part of the Empire, more pronounced 
in the temples of the triku tacala scheme. Some times the recessed and 
tiered vimana had a rounded and softened contour. Secondly there 
was the vimdna with the sukandsa adjunct also in the areas outside the 
Tamil country. Such examples were very few in Tamil Nadu. Thirdly 
there were the ordinary vimanas without the sukanása, and they were 
very large in number. In constructing some shrines in the nirandhara 
form the Vijayanagar artist evidently followed the later Cola example 
of adding a tirumdligai in the inner prákàra around the vimana. 


Another marked characteristic of the Vijayanagar temples was the 
provision of huge gateways surmounted by gopuras, most of which 
dwarfed the vimdna that rose over the sanctum. With regard to the 
talas in the gopura there was some difference between those in the 
Karnataka and Andhra regions and those in Tamil Nadu. In the 
Karnataka area, though the gateway is large, the total height of the 
gopura is not much. But in Tamil Nadu the gopura is high, with seven, 
nine or even eleven falas, super-imposed by a Ssikhara, the sides of 
which have a nzsika, decorated with mukhapatti, saktidhvaja and 
simhaltata. Inthe Karnataka and Andhra areas one notices that the 
Sikhara side faces inside in a curved way in varying degrees. But in 
Tamil Nadu it is not so. 


SECTION II 
HINDU MONUMENTS 


Among the numerous sites in South India which contain Vijaya- 
pagar monuments probably none attracts us more than the present 
tiny fever-stricken village of Hampi, once the proud capital of the 
last great Hindu empire in South India. It now looks too Wild to 
have been the birth place and capital of a great and powerful empire. 
The village is seen dotted with i:ttle hills and rocks of granite and 
not a blade of grass may be seen there now. Huge boulders are found 
at the place in the most fantastic confusion which, however, had 
probably some indirect influence on the nature and style of many of 
the monuments. It may even be said that the association between 
the structures and the recks beneath are so close that at times it Is 
only with much difficulty one perceives where nature leaves off and 
art commences. Tt ison this unpromising site that rose the city 
* of wide spread fame, marvellous for its size and prosperity with 
which for richness and magnificence no western capital could compare" 
a city which even today is *' virtually a vast (and impressive) open air 
museum of Hindu monuments."' 


For purposes of convenient treatment the Vijayanagar Hindu 
monuments may be classified under three broad heads: (1) Religious 
(2) Civil and (3) Military. 


l-a. Religious Monuments. 
Hampi Sri Viruipaksa Temple : 


Among the temples at Hampi one of the earliest is 
the Pampāpati temple dedicated to Sri Virtpaksa, the Lord 
of the Nagas (serpents). Portions of the temple appear 
to date their. existence from a period prior to the foundation 
of Vijayanagar as is borne out by a few inscriptions.! but additions 
were made to it by the Vijayanagar kings. Harihara Lis said to have 
built a temple here ia honour of Vidyáranya who helped him in the 
foundation of the Empire?. Krsnadéva Raya built the rangaman tapa 
in front of the main shrine in honour of his coronation.” Equally 
old is the shrine of Bhuvanoáívari, within the temple. The style of 


r—— 


1, See V.R., I.M.P., I, Bl. 332 and 333: see also M A-R.. 1920, 
p. 14; A.S.R., for 1907-08 p. 236 fn 2; 1925-26. p. 140; 
Q.J.M.S., Xl, p. 21. 


2. Sewell. op. cit, p. 300; A.S.R. 1907-08, p. 236, fn- 2, 
3. 29 of 1889; EJ. I, pp. 363 and 370. 
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the building appears to belong to the twelftn century. The shrine 
bas a beautifully executed Calukyan doorway ‘‘flanked by the 
pierced stone windows characteristic of the style, and several 
Calukyan pillars carved in black stone". The plan of the Pampàpati 
temple consists of two large courts, one to the -east and the other 
to the west, and they are divided by a wall. A large gōpura on 
its eastern wall is the main entrance to the east court, while the 
west court is entered by a smaller gópura on its northern side. it is 
in the west court that the principil shrine and many of the smailer 
ones are found. The gopura of the temple is a good example of 
medieval engineering ari. Concevied of as a single unit it has a 
convex shape; the top of the gōpura could be reached by a small 
flight of steps within one of its walls.32 


Uddhüna Virabhadra Syami Temple : 


This Temple which was consecrated in 1546 is a Vira Saiva 
Temple Contains a big Virabhadra image with Daksa standing by 
its side. A remarkable thing about the Temple is that in it is 
consecrated a Prismatic linga with three faces, each containing 
three diagrams of cakras calied the Sarvanga Linga it might have 
been used to illustrate the Satsthala siddhünta of Vira Saivism.3» 


Krsnasvami Temple : 


The Krsnasvami temple was constructed by Krsnadéva Raya 
soon after his return from Udayagiri in 1513. He had brought an 
image of Krsna from a temple in the hill fortress of Udayagiri, and 
in order to house that idol he built this temple.* There is an 
evenness of style employed in its architecture which shows that the 
temple was built within a short time. The whole structure consists 
of a principal shrine enclosed by a pradaksina. In front of the 
shrine are the ardhamantapa and mahamantapa. The garbha graha 
and antarala walls contain a good number of bas - reliefs. There 
is one small temple tothe north of the vimdna while another ts to 
the north side of the front of the mahédmantapa; and there is yet 
another on the south side of the same manr tapa. 


The workmanship in the execution of the temple does not 
appear to be of a high order. It is plain and coarse, except in the 
mahamantapa which is ornamented. ‘It has a carved moulded 


3a. See Transactions of the Archacological Society of South India, 
I (1955) p. 54. 


3b. See “A unique Three- Sided Linga from the Uddana-Virabhadra- 
svami Temple? by C. T. M. Kotriah in Vijayanagara Seminar, 
1970 (unpublished). 


4. 25 and 26 of 1889; 498 of 1907; S.LI.. IV, Nos. 254 and 255. 
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basement with piers over each bearing several minor detached 
shafts, andan overhanging cornice above". To the south of this 
building in the outer court is a building with a few small slits for 
windows and a low arched door on the eastern side. Piers with 
pointed arches divide the interior into squares. The roof is made 
up of many flat domes with small openings. | There are a few 
ruined gate-ways in the iemple which were originally towers con- 
structed with brick and decorated with stucco figures. 


JHazara Ramasvami Temple: 


The Hazara.Ràmasvami Temple dedicated to Sri Ràmacandra 
has been considered to be the private chapel of the kings on 
account of its close proximity to the royalenclosure,4?, the high 
wail twenty-four feet high all round the courtyard and its 
ornate character. The construction of this temple has generally 
been attributed to Krsnadéva Raya. But an inscription found 
on the basement of the temple mentions a Déva Raya. Hence 
it appears to be an old temple. But large parts of it may have 
been re-built by Krsnadéva Raya; and they must have been finished 
late after the Krsnasvami temple was completed, for we find that 
the execution of the work in the Hazara Ramasvami temple exhibits 
in Many respects a decided advance over that of the other. The 
temple which faces east is a small one measuring 200 feet from east 
to west and 110 feet from north to south, but ** is one of tbe perfect 
specimens of Hindu temple architecture of the Vijayanagar period in 
existence." The ardhamantapa of the temple is a handsome construc- 
tion of four piers. The roof is supported by four richiy carved and 
beautifully polished black-stone pillars **crowned with bracket capitals 
of Indo-Corinthian appearanc:’’. The shafts of the four columns 
** are built of contrasting geometrical shapes, a cube alternating with 
a fluted cylinder, all copiously carved, while each capital is a very 
substantial four-brapnched foliated volute, each volute terminating 
in the characteristic knop.’°5 The whole mantapa including the 
projecting cornices and drip-stones is built of granite, while the 
iri-IGla vimdna over the sanctum is constructed with brick and plaster 


decorated with stucco figures. The exterior walls of the shrine of the 
Chamber and the pillared porticoes, are decorated by « number of 


4a. The temple is believed to mean “the temple of thousand 
Ramas on account of the many Ramayana bas-reliet 5 on its 
walls.’ But the temple was evidently called  Hajarar àma 


Haj'ramui in Telugu meaning audience-hall or entrance hall or 
a palace) because it was the palace-Temple and was also at 
the entrance to the palace enclosure". (See Hampi by D. Deva- 
kunjari, published by the Director-General, Archaeological 
Survey of India, (1970)- 


5. Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu periods.), 
I, p. 107. 
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basreliefs. **Besides these interesting bas-reliefs, the beautiful pilasters. 
and engaged columns, the ornamental niches for detached sculpture, 

and the handsome mouldings and massive cornices adorning the exterior 
walis of these two temples are worthy of notice.” The exterior walls of 
the shrine and those of the cour: are covered with weil executed panel 

groups, These depict iateresting scenes from the Rünayana and the 

legend of Krsna. Some of the scenes represented are those of 
Rsyaérnga doing the Pautrakanes:ihi yaza. Rama slaying Tataka, 

Rami, Laksmana and Sita crossin x the Ganges, Jatayu falling down 

half dead after the fight with Ravana to rescue Sita, Rama shooting 
his arrow through the seven trees vo convince Sugriva of his strength, 

Hanumaa, interviewing Ravanain Lanka and sitting on the top of his 
coiled up tail and Ravana in his death agony. Krsna is represented 
with a host of gopis. The exterior of this wall contains fine rows of 
basrelicf-sculpture depicting scenes from tne Mahdnavami festival. 

The bottom row represents a procession of state elephants; the next a 
procession of the king's horses; the third row depicts a procession of 
soldiers; the row above this one represents a procession of dancing 
girls and musicians.  Visnu is represented in a sculpture on a pillar as. 
riding a horse which p2rhaps signifies Kalki. An interesting feature 

of the temple is the fact that though it isa  Vaignava temple, Saiva 
figures are found in it. Thus one sees the figures of Subrahmanya 

and Ganesa in it, Even the Buddha is represented in two basreliefs. 
on the outer side of the walis of the sanctum in the temple. 


Vitthala Temple : 


It is the Vitthala temple that represents the most perfect specimen 
of Vijayanagar architecture. Tus temple is dedicated to Visnu in the 
form of Vitthala or Vithoba or Pandranga, a form of 
Krsna worshipped particularily | in the Maharatta — country. 
The temple may be dated back to the days of Deva Raya il. The 
poet Haribhatta, a contemporary of Krsnadeva Kaya, mentions in 
his Narasimhapurana that Proluganti Tippana, an officer of Deva 
Raya II, built the bhoga-magtapa of the temple.’ substantial addi- 
tions to it appear to have been made during the days of Krsnadeva 
Raya; but unfortunately the temple never saw completion though 
there appears to have been worship in it. There are within 
the temple many inscriptions of dates ranging from 1515 to 1564, 
and the work of construction 82ems to have been stopped on account 
of the partial destruction of the city in 1565 after the disastrous 


battle of Raksas Tangadi. 





6. See Q.J.M.S., Voi. XXXI pp- 148-49; Vijayanagar sex-centena 
Volume, p. 190; Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, Vill, p. 725. 
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‘*The building is the finest of its kind in Southern India", and 
as Fergusson says “‘shows the extreme limit in florid magnificence to 
which the style advaacei’’. The temple stands in a rectangular 
enclosure 538 by 310 fest with three gopurams on the north, south 
and casi sides respectively Phere are three compartments in it an 
open mahdmanipa, a cloud ordhamantapa besides the Kalpana mantupa 
Utsava mantapa, a hundercd pillared mantapa and the garbhagriha 
(sanctum). ihe ;naháümaniapa, the sides of which are iecessec i, 
measures 100 fert boih is length and bieadth. “Standing on a 
mouided piinth five feet in height wih flights of steps, elephant 
guarded, on its free three sides, the whole composition is heavily 
shadowei by means of an immensely wide double fiexured eave 
adove the parapet of which rises an irregular outline of brickwork 
currets, the remains of the original superstructure."' 


The most significant feature of this structure consists in its range 
of fifty-six pillars ** each twelve feet in height, foriv of them reguiarly 
Spaced as a kind of colonnade or aisle around its outer edge, while the 
remaining sixtcen form an oblong court in the centre. Each pier com- 
prises an entire sculptured group in iiself, being fashioned out of one 
large block of granite, and cach is a variant of much the same type of 
design. Clusters of delicately shaped columns form the central 
portion of these broad supports, some of which are four and five fee 
across, while interposed between them is the...rearing animal motif, 
haif natural, baif mythical, but wholly rhythmic, the said architec- 
tu:al character of the one acting as a foil to the free and anima:ed 
sculpiuresque, treatment of the other. This scheme surrounds the 
central core of each pier, joining together above, to form a single 
massive capital, and bzlow ro unite in one moulded pedestal or base 
while the colonnades as a whole are so closely spaced as to produce an 
eff-ct of bewildering intricacy. Then over the piers are bracket sun- 
ports of prodigious size combined with profusely carved entablatures 
and above all a fiat ceiling ornamented with sunk lotus flowers. 
When it is understood that every stone is chiselled over with the most 
elaborate patterns, some merely finely engraved, others modelled in 
high relief, while not a few are so undercut as to be almost detached, 
the tropical exuberance of its composition will be realised."?  ** It has 
ali the characteristics of the Dravidian style. the boid cornice of 
double ficxture, the detached shafts, the Vyalis, the richly carved 
stylobate etc.’’8 Attached tothe pillars are groups of small free 
Standing columns and conventional animals like horses and hyppo- 
gryphs with riders on their back. The ardha mantapa isa fifty five 
feet square surrounded by an aisle of twelve pillars. In the middle 


— 


7. Percy Brown. op. cit, pp. 106-7. 
8. Fergusson, Ind. and Eastern Architecture, Y, p. 401. 
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of it is a square dais, with a pillar at each of its four ends. At the 
end is the garbhagrha over which rises the vimadaa, which is Seventy 
fest long and seventy two feet broad. 


Another ornate structure in the temple is che Kalyána man tapa, 
which measures either way sixty two feet. There are in al! forty 
eizht pillars in tbe maptapa twelve of them around the square 
platform in the centre, the rest  ** forming a double aicade around 
its sides". The elegant desizn and exuberant workmanship of the 
Kalyana man tapa wil! naturally excite the wonder and admiration of 
its beholder. ? itis a magaificent building with a raised dais used 
during festivals. Just opposite to the mahamantapa is the stone car, 
part of which is built of granite. Originally it had a dome-shaped 
stud pi made of brick and plaster. The wheels are carved in the form 
ofalotus. Fergusson thinks that it is formed of a single block of 
granite and hence monolithic!’ but both Rea and Longhurst feel that 
it is not so, but consists of nine separate blocks ofstone. The people 
at Hampi say that there were chains of stone rings hanging from the 
caves at several of the corners of the temple till about fifty or sixty 
years ago. 


Acyuta Raya Temple : 


The Acyuta Raya Temple, though designed on the plan of the 
Vitthala temple, is not so grand from the point of view of its work- 
manship. In front of the main shrine of the temple there is a pillared 
hall, now ina decayed condition. The pillars in the hall contain 
some good sculptures. The inner courtyard is surrounded by a 
verandah with carved pillars and decorated panels representing an 
elephant procession. The bas-relief representing the combination of 
an elephant and a bell inthe panel is interesting. Tnere are also 
beautiful sculptures in the panels between the plinth and the cornice 
mouldings of the basement on the west and north-western sides of 
the verandah. The stone carving on tue ruined northern gateway 
of the temple is also noteworthy. The different incarnations of 
Visnu are represented on them. On both sides of the inner and 
outer door jambs are represented two beautiful female figures, 
"representing in duplicate the river goddess Ganga or the Ganges, 
standing on the back of a makara or conventional crocodile from the 
mouth of which issues a floriated scroll ornament of semi-classical 
character which is continued all round the door frame and forms a very 
pleasing ornament’’, There is also a  Kalyánamantapc in the 
temple. 





9  Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, p. 132. 
10. Op. cit. p. 401. 
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The Mélyavanta Raghundtha Temple : 


The Malyavanta Raghunaiha temple is built very near the preci- 
pice of the Malyavanta hill. The image of Rama, the object of 
w«rship in the temple, is carved upon a huge boulder. The temple 
like many others has a mahimantapa and a kalyanamantapa, and these 
contain some fine sculptures. One of the most interesting among them 
is the figure of two serpents approaching the sun or moon, represen- 
ting a solar or junar eclipse. 


Statue of Narasimha : 


A huge monolithic statue of Narasimha, an incarnation of 
Visnu, is enshrined within a walled enclosure. According to an ins- 
cription written on a slab within the enclosure it was hewn out of a 
single boulder by a Brahman in 1528!!, It is twenty-two feet high, 
and inspite of its large"size, the details and the finish of the statue 
are very well executed. This may be seen even now though it has 
been mutilated. The broken hand ofa slightly smaller figure by its 
side is found clasping the main figure of Narasimha Suggesting that 
both of them can be taken together as Laksminarasimha. About this 
statue V. A. Smith observes: “The semi-barbarism of the court is 
refiected in the forms of art. The giant monolithic Manlion (Nara- 
simba) statue, 22 feet high, and the huge monkey god Hanuman, 
although wrought with exquisite finish, are hideous inartistic monsters: 
and the sculpture generally, however perfect in mechanical execution, 
is lacking in beauty and refinement."!? This only shows that Smith 


found great difficulty in appreciating some of the ideals of Indian 
art. 


Jemplies in the Karnataka Area: 


With the rise and expansion of the Vijayanagar Empire the 
Dravidian style of architecture was adopted in a number of new 
temples or additions to oid temples in the Karnataka country, where 
during the time of ihe Hoysalas the Hoysala style had flourished. But 
the Dravidian style which gained popularity in the Karnataka region 


in the Vijayanagar period adopted some features of the Hoysala 
style. 


Vidyasankara Temple: 


Built almost immediately after the foundation of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, the Vidyàsankara temple at Srngéri is unique in several 
respects. A noteworthy thing about this temple is that itis built of 
fine granite stone indicating a significant change in the choice of the 


11, EJ. fF. p. 399. 
12. Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 228. 
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material for temple construction. The earlier rulers of the Decca, 
and the Mysore areas like the Calukyas of Badàmi, the Ràstrakuütas, 
the Calukyas of Kalyan: and the Hoysalas employed only soft stones 
like sand-stone, greenish schist and soap-stone. It was under the 
Vijayanagar rulers that these areas adonicd the hard-stone material, 
a medium which had a tradition. of its own in the Tamil country 
from the time of the Pallavas. The Vidyasankara temple at Srngeri 
is the first in the traditional Calukyan region to be built in hard-stone 
medium. This tempie also reveals a harmonious blending of the 
prominent features of the Hoysala and the Dravidian styles. The 
style of architecture of this temple is a fine blendinz of ihe two 
major traditions of the south, the Calukyan as it had evolved 
till the time of the Hoysalas and the Pallavas as it had evoived till 
the days of the later Pandyas of Tamilnad with a = sprinkling of 
some of the features of north Indian styles. ‘it aims at a continuity 
of the Hoysala tower arrangement by the emphasis on the hori- 
zontal divisions of the tower and the vertical division of the base 
storey ”’. The apsidal ends, the rows of cornices, the absence 
of the mukhamantapa, the plinth platform outside the temple, the 
friezes of horses, elephants, lions etc., carved on the basement, the 
pilasters, niches and large images on the upper wall, the double roof, 
the stepped pyramid tower with its frontal projection and the general 
impression of the whole structure unmistakably point to the Hoysala 
characteristics while the inner covered pradaksina, the designs on the 
balustrades supporting the steps, the rope shaped cornice, the three 
stories of the tower, the metallic finial on the top, the drapery of the 
images, the great pillars of the Navaranga exhibit its Dravidian fea- 
tures ''1? "The interior has more Dravidian elements while the external 
aspect has more Hoysala ones. 


The plan of the temple is of considerable interest and shows an 
oblong block with apsidal ends on the castern and western sides. 
The layout is of the “‘saptaratha type’ and in that process an almost 
circular outline is imparted to the structure on the front and on the 
rear resulting in an elliptical form divided by a central cross corridor. 
The temple hasa garbhagraha, a sukhandsi, a pradaksina and a 
navaranga. The structure stands on a raised platform of more than 
five feet, which at the top has a narrow pradaksinapatha. Six sopanas 
corresponding to the six door-ways of the temple are provided in this 
pradaksinapatha. Each of these sopanas is flanked by two elephants, 
which, however, do not exhibit the striking individuality characteristic 





13. See Vijayanagar Sex Centenary Commemoration Volume 
pp. 289-94; also Q.J.M.S., Vi, p.252. 
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f the Hoysala animal sculptures. Above the upa-pitha is the adhis— 
éhadna which serves as a basement for both the vimdna and the man tapa. 
It is noteworthy that as in the north Indian temples and the later 
Calukyan and Hoysala temples this basement is well moulded. In it 
as many as eight friezes or bands. one above the other depicting 
different scenes or objects are seen. In one panel Adi Sankara is seen 
teaching four of his disciples who are seated two on either side with 
their books placed on V yàásapi tha (book rests).!4 


Another context in which a feature of ihe Calukyan and Hoysaia 
styles are seen in the wali space below ihe cornice and above the 
basement ; this space in interrupted only by the six door openings 
and the entire Available space on the wall is adorned with sixty-one 
bas-relief images of iconographic interest. On account of its wealth 
in sculptures the temple is said to be “a museum of sculptures for 
the study of Hindu iconography ". The puranic friezes depict some 
interesting scenes from the Saiva puranas. The placement of ihe 
dikpala images such as Indra (cast), Yama (south), Varuna (west) and 
Kubera (north) are also indicative of Calukyan influence, as this 
is extremely rare in the temples of the extreme south. There are a 
number of Sri-Cakra reliefs also. However, the depiction of Dak- 
sináàmürti neār the southern door-way of the mantapa in aform 
characteristic of later Pallava and Cola images indicates that in the 
Vidyasankara complex one can find an amalgam of more than one 
iconographic tradition. 


The vimana has three talas which pattern akin to the Hoysala 
shrines. Thoughthe hárz of Kutas, Kosthas and pafijaras typical of 
temples in the extreme south are not seen in the zallas, one notices 
such southern features as the crowning grira, domical sikhara and the 
stiipi. Itis of interest to note that one notices the sfZpi not only 
at the top but also at the four cardinal sides-a feature which perhaps 
indicates the paficdyatana - like nature of the shrine. The sukhandsa 
with a barrei-vault roof on top anda térana frame in front is a 
"Calukyan extraction. 


The shrine has an inner and outer wall and hence it is an example 
of sandhara gorbha. There are six shrines in the inner apse, of which 
the central one is for the linga. On the south, west and north sides 
of this are three lateral shrines respectively for Brahma (with 
sarasvati), Laksmi-Narayana and Uma-Mahesvara. The remaining 
two of the peripheral shrines are attached to the side wails of the 
mukhamantapa of the main shrine and are for Ganapati and Durga. 


14, See M.A.R., 1916, pl. VII, No, 4, facing p. 12- 
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In between this complex and the mantapa in front of itisa transept. 
The concept and design of this temple brings-out the idea that Adi. 
Sankara was a Sanmata sthüpaka. 


The mantapa which is in the eastern part of the structure is well 
known for its pillared hall of nine bays (navaranga). “It is a great 
hail supported by 12 sculptured pillars with lions and riders, the 
corner pillars having liors ànd riders on two faces, the whole pillar 
being carved out of a single block of stone. Many of the lions have 
balls of stone put into their mouths which must have been prepared 
when making the lions, seeing that they can be moved about, but 
cannot be taken out. Each pillar has sculptured on its back a sign 
of the zodiac such as the ram, bull and so forth, and it is stated that 
the pillars are so arranged that the rays of the sun fall on them in the 
order of the solar months; that is to say, the rays of the sun 
fall on tlie pillar marked with ram in the first solar month and 
soon with others. Each pillar has likewise carved on it the parti- 
cular planet or planets ruling over the particular rási or zodiaeal 
sign represented by it, while the sun being the lord of ail ihe rasis is 
sculptured on the top panel of ali the pillars.... ............. ; nens 
about eight feet square is an exquisite piece of workmanship with a 
panel, about four feet square and two feet deep, in the middle contain-. 
ing a beautiful lotus bud of five teers of concentric petals at which 
parrots are shown as pecking on the four sides head downuwards''!5, 
Ii is of more than ordinary interest to note that the main sanctum 
door has a Hanuman Dvarapala. Thus the style of the whole archi- 
tecture and sculpture in the building is really superb. 


In the Tirukkacci nambi temple at the same place contain 
thirteen good sculptures, which are deseribed by 3nscriptions under 
each. These depict interesting incidents in the life of Arjuna such as 
the performance of penance on the Indrakila mountain.16 Similarly 
the Mallikárjuna tempie at Pankajanaha]li contains some interesting 
sculptures. In one of them Kannappa is seen armed with a bow, 
piercing his eye with an arrow, his foot on a Linga canopied by a 
three-hooded snake ; Sakti Ganapati is represented with his consort 
on his left thigh ; while Siva is represented as Lingodbhavamaürti 
with a bear (Visnu) at the bottom and a swan (Brahma) at the top.17 





15. Ibid, para 14: see also K, R. Srinivasan "The Vidyasamkara 
tempie—Sringeri’ in Sringeri Vigmettes (Ed) by K. R. Venkata- 
raman, pp, 14-24; K. V. Soundara Rajan, “Two unusual 
Temple Models in Mysore Area in P. B. Desai Felicita 


tion Volume, pp, 132-39. 


16. MAR 1907-08, Para 61 referred to in ibid., P. 290. 
17, Ibid, P. 291. 
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Temples in the Andhra Area : 


Some temples in the Andhra area were constructed in the Vijaya- 
Magar period, while additions were made in the period to a 
number of older ones. A few of them deserve mention here: 
Tadpatri: 

Tadpatri (Anantapur District) is a place of much architec- 
tural interest. it contains two temples of the Vijayanagar period, 
namely the temples of Ràmalinges$vara and Venkataramana. The 
Rimalingésvara temple has two large gopurams!9. In some respects 
the composition and treatment of the gopurams in the temple are 
‘even better than those of the Vitthala temple. “<The unique 
feature about these two towers is the fact that while the perpendicular 
part of the towers is comparatively plain and simple without many 
sculptural decorations and the lower part is studded with the most 
elaborate sculptures cut with exquisite sharpness and precision in a 
fine close grained stone and produces an effect richer, and on the 
whole perhaps in better taste, than anything else in this style............ 
lf compared with Halebid or Belur these Tadpatri gopurams stand 
that test (Of comparison) than any other work of the Vijayanagar 
rajas’’.19 Ibe  Venkataramana temple has an impressive rmahá. 
maniapa. ‘The walls of the main shrine are adorned with sculptures 
depicting scenes from the Radmdyana. 


Lepaksi : 


Lepaksi (Anantapur District) contains three shrines of Papavinaésa, 
Virésa, and Raghunatha in a ftrikiitgcala form with a common 
mantapa. Phe nātyaman tapa and the Kalydpamantapa inthe Viresa 
temple are architecturally important constructions. The Papavinasa 
temple contains good sculptures and weli-carved pillars. The shrines 
of Visnu and Siva face each other, while that of Virabhadra is in the 
centre. They were constructed by three brothers of the place, Vira 
Pannayya Nayaka, Viranna Nàyaka and Hiriya Mallappannayya. 


Penukonda : 


Penukonda (Anantapur District) one of the capitals of the later 
Vijayanagar Kings contains a fort in which are two temples, one con- 
Secrated to Rama and the other to Siva Unfortunately both of them 
are without práküras and gopuras. The plans of both the temples 
and wall decorations in them are interesting. 

Puspagiri : 


Architecturally Pushpagiri (Cuddapah Districi) is important for 
a number of ruined temples, of which, three, namely the Cennaké- 





—— 


19. Tradition says that a part of the gopura was destroyed by 
the Maharattas. 


19. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern | Architecture, 1, 
p. 404. 
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śava, Santanamallésvara and the Umamahesvara temples of the 
Vijayanagar period stand inside a walled enclosure. 


Somapalem : 


lo the west of Somapalem (Chittore District) is a temple locally 
known asthe Kàasimkota-Cennaráya temple. It stands inside a wailed 
enclosure with an only entrance in the east surmounted by a gopura of 
moderate proportions. Outside the compound wall and to the north of 
the entrarce is a gopuramantapa containing a number of portrait sculp- 
tures. The vimana above the garbhagraha is of the ekatala type. The 
Sikhara is round and belongs to the vesara order. The mahadmantapa 
contains pillars in the Vijayanagar stvle. The Kalyanamantapa is a 
highly ornate structure with pillars showing a pleasing variety. The- 
undersides of the ceilings of the mahdmantapa and the Kalyäña- 
mantapa contain paintings which are similar to those at Lepaksi. But 
they are badly damaged on account of percolation of water. 


Candragiri: 


Candragiri itself which served as a capital of the later Vijaya- 
nagar kings for some years contains as many as nine temples most of 
which bear Vijayanagar features. Six of them do not have the 
préküàra and the gopura. The plans of these temples and the wall 
decorations are of considerable interest. 


Temples in the Tamil country: 


The Tamil country is a land of temples, and there are many big 
ones among them. Though the Vijayanagar kings did not build all 
of them they built at least parts of many of them. or made additions 
to them. It was in the Vijayanagar days that many of the great 
temples of South India were provided with huge towers. Krsnadéva 
Raya, for instance, built a good part of the northern tower at Cidam- 
baram, one on the south side of the outer enclosure of the Ekambara- 
natha shrine at Küaficipuram and another at Kalahasü. ‘‘ The like 
model of these lofty towers elsewhere introduced, procured for them 
the designation of Raya Gopuram or a tower after Rayar’s fashion — 
that is a large and lofty tower.” 2° Later the huge towers in the 
temples at places like Tiruvannamalai, Srirangam, Ramesvaram, 
Madurai and Srivilliputtur were built. Further, as said earlier, many 
of the huge mantapds in the temples of South India were built in 


the Vijayanagar days. 





20. W. Taylor, Or, Hist. Mss., U, p. 125. 
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Vellore : 


The Jaiakanthe$vara temple within the fort is important for the 
Kalyana mantapa it contains. The mantapa is perhaps the richest and 
most beautiful structure of its kind” and one of the best specimens 
cf Dravidian architecture. The vyaülis and rearing horsemen are 
cxquisitely carved, but there is no exaggeration of the parts," Nothing 
could exceed the spirit or vigour of the hyppogryphs and dragons of 
its pillars or the fineness or prodigality of the ornament “ The great 
cornice, too, with its double flextures and its little trelliswork of sup- 
ports, is not only very elegant in form but one of those marvels of 
patient industry such as are to be found hardly anywhere else.” 21 


Kanmncecipuram : 


The Ekambaranatha temple at Kancipuram pcssesses one of the 
Alargest gopurams in South India measuring 188 feet and it has ten 
stories. It was built by Krsnadéva Raya of Vijayanagar as stated in 
an inscription in it. On account of the exuberant sculptures and 
ornamentation it contains the impression cf its soaring height is very 
much increased. The attractive tower served as a model for the 
construction of similar ones, though in the balance and rhythm of 
its design it is superior to them. ‘There are many mantapas in the 
tempe one of which has about 540 columns. The Varadarajasvami 
temple, parts of which were but by the Vijayanagar kings, contains 
a kalyanamantapa in the style of ihe one at Vellore with granite 
pillars in which are represented figures riding on horses or hippogriffs ; 
but on account of their overcrowding nature they appear to mar the 
view of the interior. The corners of the kapota have stone chains 
hanging down. all of them made of one stone. A panel in the plinth 
of the kalyGnamandapa showing Rama shooting the seven Sala trees 


is nicrestüng. 


Cidambaram : 


Large additions were made by the Vijayanagar kings to the 
temple at Cidambaram. Krsnadéva Rava constructed a gcod portion 
of the northern eopuram on his return from Simhadri. It is a mas- 
sive structure, 140 feet high. The lower part of it is Constructed of 
granite, while the pyramidal part is built of brick and plaster and 


21- Ibid., p. 396, also percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist 
and Hindu) Vol I. p. 94; K. R. Srinivasan. Temples of South 
India, p. 171, 
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studded with stucco figures. There are carved on it both Va'snava 
and Saiva figures. The figure of Krsnadéva Raya is sculptured in 
high reliei in a niche on the western side of the northern tower of 
the temple. A spacious mantapa standing on a thousand columns 
vithin the temp e enclosure appears to have been constructed during 
this pericd. It is about 197 feet wide and 338 feet long The pillars 
are each made of a sing'e bleck of granite. The style and crnamen- 
tation of these pillars look old but certain features in the building 
give it a later appearance. The central pier is formed cf radiating 
arches supported by brick vaults. Fergusson is of opinion that these 
vaults are certainly integral, and could not have been employed “ till 
after the Muslims had seitled in the south and taught the Hindus 
how to use them” One of the finest structures at the place is the 
porch before the Parvati (Sivakamasundari) shrine It contains five 
aisles. The outer ones are each six feet broad, the next ones eight 
feet each, while the central one is about twenty-one feet six inches. 
^in order to roof this without emp'oying stones of such dimensions 
as would crush the supports, recourse was had to vaulting, or rather 
bracketing shafts and these brackets were again tied together by trans- 
verse purlins all in stone, and the system was continued till the width 
was reduced to a dimension that could easily be spanned. As the 
whole is enclosed in a court surrounded by galleries two storeys in 
height the effect of the whole is singularly pleasing "?? The shrine 
is surrounded by double-storeved galleries. There is an attractive 
portico standing on square pillars, all of them elaborately ornamented, 
before the shrine of Sanmukha or Subrahmanya to the north of the 
shrine of Parvati. From the character is its ornamentation it appears 
to have been built about the end of the seventeenth century, and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Fergusson, however, thinks 
that from the nature of its style the building is assignable to an ear- 
l'er date. 


Srirangam : 


The Srirangam temple which impresses one by its size and seven 
avararnas ^r enclosures is by far the biggest in South India. The total 
length of its enclosing walls is about 32,592 running feet, and the 
total area occupied by the temple is about 156 acres. The temple 
received considerable additions in the form of prakaras, gopuras and 
maniapas during the Vijayanagar and the Nayak periods. Of the 


pne of them, that on the southern entrance, had. been comnicted, would 
copuras, two are incomplete on, the outermost wall. It is said that if 


24. Fergusson, op. cit. p. 377. 
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have risen to a height of about 300 feet. The Sesagirirayar mantape 
is called the ' horse court’ in the temple is noted for its * colonnade 
of furiously fighting steeds each rearing up to a height of neariy 
nine feet. the whole executed in a technique so emphatic as to be 
mot like stone, but hardened steel.’ ?5 


Madurai : 


The structure and shape of the Madurai temple has undergone 

a number of changes from time to time in the past. In its present 
form it contains the style of Dravidian religious architecture as it 
prevailed in the 17th century. Among its typical features are nume- 
rous porches, cloisters and galleries, delicate sculptures, lofty pyra- 
midal towers, rectangular enclosures one with in the other like a China 
box and the use of the horizontal roofing to the neglect of the dome 
or the arch. I has also the merit of being built largely at one time. 
The temple is almost a regular rectangle, two of its sides from north 
to south measure 720 feet and 729 feet, the two east to west sides 
measure 834 iect and 852 feet. This is a double temple having two 
separate sanctuaries for the God and the Goddess. Both these shrines 
are surrounded by three enclosures each of which being; protected by 
four minor towers. The temple is especially prodical in mantapas of 
which the Kilikatti mantapa, the Kambuattadi mantrapa, the Thousand 
Pillar mantapa and the Pudu mantapa constitute a significant quar- 
totte.^ The Kilikatti mantopaisa single corridor remarkab'te for 
its richly carved pillars on its two sides and perhaps the most ornate 
of all the mantapas. The Kambattadi mantapa has eizht monolithic 
pillars decorated with carvings of the twenty four Saiva Maürthams. 
The base, fluted pillars and the corbels of the Nandi shrine in this 
mantapa are excellent specimens of Vijayanagar art. The thousand 
ilar mantapa ^5is an attractive structure the east and west wings 
of which are filled with rows of pillars. These pillars are rich with 
delicate sculptures of iconographic interest and a marked distinctive- 
mess is discernibie in these from numerous sculptures in other parts 





23 Percy Brown, op. cit., l, p. 94. 

24. A Tamil work called the Tiruppanimalai states that Krishna- 
virappa WNayaka constructed (reconstruced?) the Velliambaiar, 
the northern gopuram, tne shrine called Sevvisvaramar, the 
kitchen, as also the thousand -pillareq *mantapa, the. Murti- 
yamman mantapa, the Surrumanrapa of the secod prakara and 
the Virappa mantapa with sculptured pillars. He also covered 
the piilars of a mantapa of the temple of Minakshi with goid 

(E.F. XII, p. 161.) 


25. This is believed to have been built by Ariyanatha Mudaliar 
See Taylor: Oriental Historical Manuscripts Vol. fI. p, 116. 
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cf the temple. The bracketed gyphons and corbels extending from 
the main shaft in the compound pillars of this mantapa are note- 
worthy. The Pudu mantapa in front of the east gdpura.a_ three- 


aisled rectangular hall. measures 330 feet by 105 feet and is said to 
have been built by Tirumalai Nayaka. It is supported by four rows 


of columns all profusely sculptured. The fcur types of pillars 
characteristics of the Madura school — the yai type, the portrait type, 
the decorative compound type and the iconographic type—, the 


canopied mcntapa used for ceremonial purposes and called the 
Vasantamantapa and the life-size statues of the Nāyak rulers add a 
charm and elegance to! this famous struc:ure, The pillars are usually 
adorned with ydalis, monsters of the lion type trampling on an eie- 
phant; or they are adorned with warriors sitting on the rearing horse, 
their feet supported by the shields of footsoldiers sometimes killing 
men and sometimes tigers. 


The gopuram in front of the choultry was also begun by 
Tirumala: Nayaka. From north to south it is 174 feet and in depth it 
is 117 feet. The gopuram remains incomplete; but even in its present 
size it 1s an imposing structure. "Ihe door posts are made of single 
eranite stone carved with beautiful scroll patterns of elaborated 
foliage. 


I-b Portrait Sculpture 


V. A. Smith felt that *well-authenticated portrait statues are 
rare in India "?? and J. ph. Vogel thought that * portrait statues of 
kings are extremely rare in Indian art.” But at least in South India 
sufücient number of portrait sculptures from the days of the 
Sdiavahanas are found. The art suffered a temporary eclipse with 
the fall of the Colas but revived under the Vijayanagar kings. 
Some inscriptions mention the making of portraits of persons obvi- 
ously to perpetuate their memeory. A few of the portraits bear 
their names also. 


Generally speaking the Vijayanagar sculptures tend to be 
formal with their draperies conventionalised. The face is rather 
expressionless, nose both pointed and prominent and the chin 
groved vertically. Compared to the sculptures of the earlier periods 
the abdomen is more round and tends to droop forwards. 


The earliest known portrait of the period is that of Irugappa-a 
staunch Jaina who served under Bukka II -in the temple at 
Tiruparuttikunram. The nands that are held in the afjali pose, 
the kacca fashion in which the under garment is tied ** and the 


26. Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 238. 
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‘entire absence of the second garment indicate a spirit of extreme 
devotion and humility, asceticism, self sacrifice and eagerness to be 
at the service of humanity ". The hair of the head is made up in 
a knot and thrown on the left side of the figure. 


In the Hanuman temple at Hampi (near the old gate) is found 
the figure of King Mallikarjuna according to an inscription below 
it. The temple itself was constructed by one Siramga, his Cauri 
bearer.?6a 


In the Sri Venkatésvara temple at Tirumalai there is a group of 
copper images of Krsnadéva Raya and his two queens Cinnàdevi 
and Tirumaladévi, with labels in Kannada. They are brilliant 
specimens of repouse work. ‘‘Each is made in two hallow sections, 
a frontal and a rear one, put together so as to give the appearance 
of a solid statue and kept in position by rivets.” The bronze statue 
of Krsnadéva Raya may well be compared with a stone portrait of 
the same Emperor fixed in a niche in the western side of the 
entrance of the Northern gopura of the famous temple at 
Chidambaram.?" The features of this figure are graceful and 
exhibit his cultivated tastes. It is a little flabbier in muscle, a 
little fuller above the waist, and little mellower in expression.2$ 
Along with the group of the images of Krsnadeva Raya and his 
queens at Tirumalai, the statues of two of his successors are also 
seen. One of them in copper is standing by himself and the other 
in the company of his consort in stone. The single statue which 
bears a label 1n Telugu characters is identified as that of Venkata II 
and the pair as Emperor Tirumala and his queen Vengalámba,2? 
the parents of Venkata. 


At the foot of the left pillar of the Tuldbhara near the Vitthala 
temple at Hampi is seen the sculpture of a King who was probably 
Krsnadeva Raya with his queens.29s 


The statues of Govinda Diksita, a scholar statesman who 
flourished in the Nayak court at Tanjavir in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth and the first quarter of the seventeenth centuries are 


26a. See ‘portrait Sculpture of the Vijayanager King Mallikaajuna 
by N. Lakshminaryanu Rao in Studies in Indian History and 
Culture (P.B. Desai Felicitation Volume) pp. 188-9, 


27. See Frontispiece. 


28. T. G. Aravamuthan, South Indian portraits in Stone and 
Metal pp. 18-20. 


29. But an inventory of the articles and properties of the temple 
refers to the group as statues of Acyuta and his queen 
Varadaraja Amma, See 4. S. R, 1912, p. 189, fr. 3; see 
also Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, plate facing p. 248. also 
V. N. Srinivasa Rao, Tirupati Sri Venkateswara Balaji pp. 

29a. See Longhurst, Hampi Runis p. 41. 
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installed in the Kumbhesvara temple at Kumbakonam and the Siva 
temple at Patti$varam (Tanjore district); in both the temples his 
wife stands by his side. and in the Kumbhesvara temple he is 
represented as a /inga perhaps to show that he had become one 
with God. The Pattisvaram temple contains also portraits of rulers 
believed to be the members of the Tanjavur Nayak dynasty. Again 
at Kumbakonam in the Ramasvami temple there is a life-like group- 
of portraits identified with the Tanjavtr Nayak ruler Raghunatha 
and his queens." So free is the expression and so majestic is the 
appearance that the figures would appear to be idealised pictures of 
men, were it not for their intensely human expression, which stamps 
them indisputably as portrait statues."'39? The statues of Vijayaranga 
Cokkanatha with his queen and the former’s brother with his 
wife, made of a core of sandalwood, exhibit remarkable work- 


manship. 


The great temple at Srirangam contains a number of portrait 
sculptures. In the Swesagirirdyar mantapa are seen on a pillar two 
figures of a man and a woman wearing respectively dhoti and sari 
which are so fine that they reveal the limbs. They are flanked 
by two men. They represent the chieftain who built the mantapa, 
his wife and attendants. The garuda mantapa contains the portraits 
probably of afew Nayak rulers of Mudurai. Made in black 
basalt they are of life size*and considered to be the best portraits 
in the temple. The figures are believed to be the portraits of the 
Madurai Nayak ruler Cokkanatha Nayaka and his four brothers 
Muttu Alakadri, Acyutappa, Krsnappa and Vallappa.??^* 


Madurai is particularly rich in this branch of sculpture as 
evidenced by numerous specimens in the Asfasaktimantapa, and the 
Prüküras in the Minaksi shrine and the Pudumantapa. Ten life 
size statues, -each representing a king of the Nayak dynasty of 
Madurai are seen in the Pudumantapa. The statue of Visvanatha 
Nayeka stands first and is rich in regalia and portrayed appreciably. 
The next image is; that of his son Kumara XKrsnappa wearing a 
typically Vijayanagar cap. The third image is that of Virappa 
Nayaka, a great contributor to the temple complex, and the fourth 
that of Krsnappa Nàyaka. The embroidered cap, necklaces and 
shoulder ornaments of Lingama Nayaka who comes next are indeed 
attractive. The next statue of Vis$vappa Nayaka is interesting in 
two ways: he abandons for the first time the characteristic Vijaya- 
nagar cap that adorned the heads of his predecessors and substitutes 
it by another type of cap or turban tbat is being worn by his 
successors also; and secondly, again in deviation from his predeces- 


30. T. A, Aravamuthan, Portrait Sculptures in South India, p. 32. 
30a, See V. N. Hari Rao, The Srirangam Temple. pp. 77-8, 
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sors he abandons the Saiva mark on his forehead and wears a 
Vaisnava one. The images of Kastüri Rangappa, Muttu Krsnappa 
and Muttu Virappa that come next respectively are in no way 
inferior to the above mentioned from the artistic point of view. 
The physical characteristics of the Nayak family as seen in these 
images are wonderfully depicted in the tenth statue of Tirumala. “His 
broad jaw, his powerful shoulders, his tremendous hips, his strong 
gigantic legs and even his protuberent abdomen, bulging out over 
the belt are some of these features which we may see in almost all 
the preceding statues and are here carried to an extreme of develop- 
ment"3, Phere is close resemblance between this statue and 
similar images of the same Nayaka at Srivilliputtür, Tirupparan- 
kurnram and Alagarkoyil. 


The four statues in the Astasakti mantapa are only half the 
height of the figures'in the Pudumantapa and exhibit remarkable 
workmanship. Apart from these, fourteen other images are to be 
seen in the corridors round the Amman shrine. The statues of a 
Pandya king and a $etti onthe Pándyan Paditturai of the Goiden 
Lily tank, of Ariyanatha mudali mounted on a caparisoned 
charger in the thousand pillared mantapa, and of Naranappayyar, 
Mutturàma Ayyar, Subbarayar and Gurusvami Setti are excellent 
specimens of the richness of the art; and, nearby in Tirupparan- 
kungam one sees the wonderful images of Rani Mangammal and 
Muttambala Mudali. Of these sculptures Fergusson says; “These 
groups are found literally in hundreds in South India, and as works 
exhibiting difficulties overcome by patient labour, they are unri- 
valled, so far as 1 know, by anything found elsewhere. As works 
of art they are the most barbarous, it may be said the most vulgar 
to be found in India, and do more to shake one’s faith in the 
civilization of the people who produced them than anything they 
did in the department of art." *? But as Vincent Smith remarks, **£he 
opinions of Fergusson are too harsh. Fergusson’s criticism fails to 
give.the southern sculptures duecredit for their power of expressing 
vigorous movement...such figures appear to be unknown elsewhere, 
and it is not apparent how they became so much favoured in the 
Tamil country.'"?* He however remarks: *"Phe southern sculpture, 
remarkabie...for its enormous quantity, fantastic character, often 
degenerating into the grotesque, and marvellous elaboration 
rarely, if ever, exhibits the higher qualities of art. The 
sculptures being designed to be viewed by the mass, not as 


So er — —À 


31. H. Heras in ‘The Statues of the Nayaks of Madura in the 
Pudumantapa, in Q.J.M.S. XV. 209-18 where the figures are 
reproduced; also Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes, pl. lxxxiv. p. 60. 

32, Fergusson, op. cit, pp. 389-90. 

33. V. A. Smith, A Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
pp. 233-34. 
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individual works, reproductions of a few separate figures cannot 
do full justice either to the sculptor’s intention or to the general 
effect.’ ** 


The temple at Virincipuram in the North Arcot District 
eontains some portraits which are probably those of the Nayak 
rulers who ruled from Vellore. The freestanding pillars on the 
foreshore at Pondicherry contain some portrait sculptures. 
Originally they were at Cenji. The figures are believed to be the 
portraits of the Nayaks of the place. Though in some cases the 
portraits may be considered true representations of the persons 
concerned, as for instance in the case of Krsnadéva Raya, it may 
not be possible to think so with regard to many of them. For 
instance, Tirumalai Nayaka who constructed the Pudumantapa at 
Madura had the portraits of his ancestors as also of himself made.. 
It is not possible to say how far the portraits of his ancestors are 
true representations of them. 


2. Civil Architecture 
(a) Palaces and public buildings in Vijayanagar : 


The palaces and other civil buildings like Palaces, mansions of 
which contemporary writers have given good description are now in 
ruins. Many of them were razed to the ground by the Muslims 
who committed all manner of excesses after the battle of Raksas 
Tangadi. Asa result, instead of the buildings we see a number of 
platforms and basements over which such structures must have 
stood. While the basement was usually of stone the superstructure 
was generally of wood though metai and brick were also employed. 


Within the citadel there is a very large basement which 
appears to have becn that of an important building- 
perhaps the audience hall of the Vijayanagar kings. The 
upper surface of the platform shows traces of the existence of 
six rows of pillars, each row containing ten pillars, for there 
are to be seen sixty bases on which the pillars probably rested. 
They were in all likelihood made of timber since no stone pillar is 
seen there now in a broken condition. From the statement of 
Abdur Razzak that the king's *Audience Hall was elevated.above 
all the rest of the lofty buildings in the Citadel" we can presume 
that it had one or two stories above it. But it appears they were 
all fin timber. The basement of the platform is adorned with 
simple carvings. 


The “Throne Platform" is the most attractive among the many 
to be seen there. Paes calls the building that stood upon this. 


34. Ibid. p. 234-35. 
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platform the “House of Victory" as it was built by Krsnadéva 
Raya soon after his return from his victorious campaign against the 
ruler of Orissa. It was the place where the king used to sit to 
witness the celebration of the Mahdnavami festival. The platform 
“‘ig a massive structure, originally faced with carved granite blocks 
and slabs which have subsequently been partly refaced with dark 
green chiorite stone on the front or west side of the platform. 
pios The spaces betwcen the different rows of the plinth mouldings 
of the platform are mostly elaborately carved ina similar style to 
that employed inthe ornamentation of the enclosure walls of the 
Hazara Rama temple, the different scenes representing processions 
of soldiers, horses, elephants, camels and dancing girls." A few 
bas-reliefs on the walls of the platform depict hunting scenes and 
conventional animals. The sculptures are, however, crude on 
account of the granite on which they are made. ‘‘The upper course 
of stone is decorated with a procession of elephants. Two foreign- 
looking men with pointed beards and Persian-like caps are shown 
bowing to a group of three figures seated on a throne. Perhaps the 
scene is intended to represent a visit of two foreign ambassadors to 
the court".?9 The three figures obviously represent King Krsnadeva 
Raya and his two queens. Longhurst holds that there is a pronoun- 
ced Jaina style about these oid bas-reliefs, and that it is at times a 
little difficult “‘to know whether some of the figures represent men 
or women owing to the curious manner in which both sexes wear 
their bair'.?" Below the procession of elephants are seen a row of 
sacred geese and conventional crocodiles which was a favourite 
design of the early Jains and Buddhists. Under this there are three 
rows of dancing girls. The figures are full of spirit and action. In 
another place in the same building, there are a few other sculptures. 
In the top panel we see a parade of the king’s horses. Below it is 
seen a hunting scene. “One man is shown spearing a tiger or 
panther, whilst two men, one armed with a bow, and the other with 
a curiously shaped weapon and leading brace of gray hounds, are 
depicted hunting antelope. In the centre is a tree in which are two 
armed men being attacked by some wild beast. Below the tree isa 
boar on one side and a cross on the other, the latter is certainly 
peculiar, but in this case it is merely a conventional method of 
representing an ornamental tank. Below are represented 
two boxes giving an exhibition of the “noble art’? before 
the king in the manner related by Nuniz. To the left we 
have a very Assyrian looking bas-relief representing a warrior 
slaying a bear by calmly plunging a dagger into its open mouth as 
it charges...... Processions, drums shaped like baskets, elephants, 
35. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, p. 58. 


36, Ibid, p. 62. 
37. Ibid, 
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dancing girls and musicians make up the rest of the scenes depicted 
in these quaint old bas-reliefs."'38 The gorgeous processions 
connected with the Mahdnavami festival described by the foreign 
travellers are all represented on the sides of the platform. In one 
of them a young nobls is seen taking part in the festival along with 
a group of dancing girls, “two of the latter being armed with 
Squirts full of saffron water". Longhurst takes this to be a 
representation of the Holi festival described by Nicolo dei Conti. 
But the panel appears to represent a very common feature of the 
ife of the Vijayanagar nobility — the water sports or Ja/akrid& 
which contemporary literature describes elaborately. 


There is another platform in the locality which appears to 
have been that of the palace since it is situated within the royal 
enclosure near the king’s Audience Hall and the Throne Platform. 

he walls standing on this Platform are of brick and mortar instead | 
of stone, while the superstructure and the pillars appear to have 
been of wood, which were probably burnt down by the Muslims. 
The .basement stands on a platform of about five feet on the 
panels of which are engraved interesting Mahadnavami processions. 


(b) Irrigation works : 


For the supply of water to the city of Vijayanagar great 
facilities were provided. Water seems to have been got from a tank 
situated at a comparatively high level. But Longhurst suggests that 
it must have been got from a well outside the city," in the usual 
Indien fashion by means of large leather buckets worked by bullocks 
the water being poured into a main channel connected with branch 
pipes."7? A stone channel which is near the Throne Platform leads 
to the enclosure walls of the citadel. Another branches from it to 
the Zenànà enclosure. It goes up to the Queen's Bath. Thisisa 
square building in the Indo-Saracenic style of architecture and 1s 
surrounded by a moat. An arched corridor with small projecting 
balconies surrounds the building, and from it a view can be had of 
the Bath in the centre. To the north of the Candrasékhara temple 
in the citadel is an octagonal tank with a dilapidated pavilion in the 
contre and a pillaz2d corridor with a flat roof running all round the 
tank. It was perhaps used as a pleasure resort. The Turuttu 
channel runs alongside of the hill and “takes off from the Turuttu 
anicut across the river Tungabhadra about a mile west of Hampi. 
Apart from these, there are two objects of great interest. Oneisa 
stone trough opposite the platform of the king's * Audience Hall". 
It was used perhaps for storing water for the horses and elephants 
of the ambassadors and nobles who sought the audience of the king. 





38. Ibid, pp. 64-65. 
39. Op. cit, p. 52. 
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It is made of a single block of granite measuring 414 feet in length 
and 3 feet in width, and 2 feet 9 inches in thickness and contains a 
small drainage hole for flushing out purposes. The other building 
is the octagonal pavilion, rather a large structure. It is built in the 
Indo-Saracenic style. On all sides of the building there are arched 
openings and there is a small fountain basin in the centre of the 
building. The building also contains a massive stone trough carved 
out of a single block of granite in which, it is said, milk was kept 
for distribution to the poor during the big festivals at the capital. 


(c) Bazaars: 


Interesting examples of street architecture in the Vijayanagar 
days can be seen inthe Hampi bazaar which continues to exist 
even to the present day in a fairly good condition. It is opposite 
to the temple at Hampi and is thirty five yards wide and eight 
hundred yards long. > Many of the buildings in the street are simole 
mantapas standing on stone pillars supporting ornamented lintel. 
A few of them have two stories “anda row of moulded columns 
with carved capitals in front, supporting a moulded and ornamental 
cornice and parapet''.'? At the east end of the street is a large 
Nandi (the Sacred Bull of Siva) facing the Hampi temple. Just in 
front of the maprtapa in which it is housed is the two-storied 
building with many finely carved pillars of black stone in the 
Calukyan style of which mention has been made earlier.*! 
Another street known as the Soolai Bazaar or the dancing girls’ 
street runs north of Acyuta Ràya's temple. The dancing girls are 
said to have lived here. The houses are in ruins, but they appear 
to have been separated by rubble walls which were plastered over. 
There is a tank or bath at the north-western end of the street which 
was probably used by the dancing girls. 


To the east of the Krsnasvami temple there is another bazaar; 
but this is on a lower ground than the temple itself. The buiidings 
have all only one story and thelintels used for them stand on 
stone piers. At the north side of the street there is a large 
tank surrounded by a corridor and it is entered by an 
ornamented gateway. Both this and the Soolai Bazaar are now 
deserted, and the lands between the ruins are under cultivation. 


3. MILITARY ARCHITECTURE 


The city of Vijayanagar was surrounded by seven lines of 
fortifications. ‘Audur Razzak observed that the city was so built 
that it had seven fortified walls one within another. He says: Beyond 





40. Rea, Madras, Chr. Coll. Mag. 1l, p. 506. 
41. See p. 
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circuit of the outer wall there is an explanade extending for about 


forty yards in which stones are fixed within one another to the height 
of a man; one half is buried firmly in the earth and the other half 
rises above it, so that neither foot nor horse, however bold can 
advance with facility near the outer-wall." “ There were six fortresses 
within this outer one, and within the last fortress was the palace of 
the King. Paes also confirms the account of the Persian Ambassador 
and states that the city was fortified by walls “made of strong 
masonry such as would be found in a few other parts”. In the 
present state of our knowledge of the shape of the city as seen from 
the scattered ruins in it, itis difficult to form any clear idea of the 
plan of the city. ‘Abdur Razzak speaks of the city as having been 
a circle andi situated on a hill^ Caesar Frederick confirms this state- 
ment.‘° But the city was not made in a day..Different parts of the 
city came into existence at different times for different purposes.” e All 
of them became one big city in the course with natural fortifications 
like hills and man-made fortifications like fort walls. 


The size of the city has been variously estimated. Nicolo de 
Conte remarks that the walls of the cityof Vijayanagar were carried 
upto the mountains and enclosed the valleys at their foot and that 
by that reason the extent of the city was increased, and its circum- 
ference was sixty miles.*6 Abdur Razzak says that the distance between 
the northern and southern gates of the outer fortress was two 
statute Parasangs and the same was alsc the distance between eastern 
and western outer gates.^7 


Paes thinks that the circumference of the city was twenty-four 
leagues*® and says that the first serra was two leagues away from 
the capital. According to Caesar Frederick it was twenty-four miles. 
From these widely conflicting statements of the different writers it is 





42. Elliot, Hist. of India, TV. p. 106. 

43. Sewell, op. cit. p. 244. 

44. Elliot op, cit, IV. p. 106. The Vidyaranya Kalaignana states 
that city was built like a Sricakra. S. R, Rao feels that 
probably it was planned more or less on the lines of íhe 
Svastika (Summary of a paper on Town Planning of Vijaya- 
nagar of Vijayanagar in Seminar on Vijayanagar (unpublished). 

45. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 97. 

45a, The city which covered all the area from Anegondi to Hospet 
and Hampi to Kamalapuram consisted of parts like Pampa- 
nagari, Krsnapura, Tirumalapura, Tirumaladeviyara pattana, 
Nagalapuram, etc. 

46. Major, India, p. 6. 

47. Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 107; Parasang = 34 miles. 

48. Sewell, op. cit., pp, 242-43. League = 3 miles. 
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-«ifficult to estimate the exact size of the capital, However, it appears 
that the accounts of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes are highly exagge- 
rated with regard to the size of tthe city. It is highly improbable 
that the size was so big, for, if it had really been so, the distance 
between the centre of the capital and the first line of fortifications 
must have been about eighteen to twenty miles. It is probable that 
both the chroniclers wrongly took into account the mountain fortresses 
and the fortifications outside the main fortificataions of the Capital 
and calculated the circumference to be more than sixty miles Abdur 
Razzak’s statement that the diameter of the city was fourteen miles 
can be well compared with the modest estimate of the circumference 
of the city by Caesar Frederick, Sewell says: “From the last 
fortification in the south beyond the present town of Hospet, to the 
extreme point of the defences of Anegundi on the north the distance 
is about twelve miles.* From the extreme western line of wails in the 
plain to the last ofeastern works amongst tbe hills lying in the direc- 
tion of Daroji and Kampili the interval measures about ten miles. 
Within this area we find the remains of the structures of which I have 
spoken ^? Thus the area of the present ruined site of the capital 
of Vijayanagar also shows that in estimating it Abdur Razzak and 
Caesar Frederick are nearer the truth than Nicolo dei Conti and 
Paes. 


The massive fortification walls at the capital were pierced by 
openings which served as gateways. ‘They were generally constructed 
in the Hindu style but in a few of them the influence of Muslim 
architecture is visible. One of the most important of the gateways 
of Vijayanagar was what is known as Bhima’s gateway. It got this 
name because there is in it a large well carved bas-relief image of 
Bhima. This gateway has a sallyport and is supported by massive 
walls on either side Half a mile to the north-east of the Pattabhi- 
rama temple is another gate which seems to have served as a main 
entrance on the northern side of the city of Vijayanagar. In the 
inner side of the gateway there is a large image of Hanuman. Another 
gateway that deserves passing mention is the one that is on the road 
that leads to the Pattabhirama temple from the south. While the 
lower portion of the gateway is built in the Hindu style, the upper 
portion is built in the Muslim style of architecture. 





49. bic., p. 83, 


SECTION IH 


Jain Monuments : 


The prevalence of religious tolerance in the empire expressed 
itself in the construction of Jain temples. At the capital itself there 
is a Jain temple called the Ganigitti temple. Ganigitti means “an 
oil woman ", but it is difficult to say how the temple came to be so 
named. The main tower above the shrine is built in the series of 
steps which is the most noticeable feature of this style. The pillars 
are of the heavy cubical variety. There is a beautiful monolithic 
stambha in front of the shrine and it contains an inscription of 
AD. 1385,9 which states that it was built by Irugappa Dandanatha, 
the Jain minister of Harihara U and that it was known as the 
Caityalava of Kundu Jinanatha. The figure of a Jain Tirthankara 
with three superimposed umbrellas above his head and a flywhisk on 
either side is engraved upon the stone lintel over the main doorway. 
Further on the plaster parapet over the front porch there are three 
small niches each of which contains the remains of three seated Jaina 
images of the same saint carved on the door lintel. 


The Vardhamàna temple at Jina KĀāñcī or Tirupparuttikkunram 
in the Chingíeput district received special attention at the hands of 
Irugappa. He built the sangitamantapa before the  Vardhamana 
ardhamantapa in front of the shrine at the instance of his preceptor 
Puspaséna. It is so named probably because musical concerts were 
held in it. It measures 61 feet 9 inches by 26 feet 4 inches. The 
style of the pillars is early Vijayanagar. On the base of the pillars 
are carved lions, plants, creepers, twisting snakes, knots, dancing girls, 
dwarfish Yaksas playing on musical instruments etc. The capital 
looks like a lotus and a motif hangs from it representing the seed 
vessel. In one of the pillars in the mantapa is carved the figure of 
Irugappa Dandanàtha in high relief as mentioned earlier. 


The base of the eōpuræ is built of granite while its pyramidal 
part is constructed with stucco and brick. On the sides of the gopura 
are pilasters with corbels of the Cola type. In each of the window 
ornaments (kādus) of the tower is placed a Jain Tirthankara in a 


meditating pose.»* 


SO. SII, I, p. 156. 

51. See for other particulars, T. N. Ramachandran, Tiruparuttik- 
kunram and its Temples, (Bulletin of the Madras Govł 
Museum), 1934, pp. 27-32. 


SECTION IV 
INDO-SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE 


Some of the buildings at the capital and some other provincial 
-centers show that the Hindu architecture was influenced in some of 
them by the contemporary Muslim style. Political animosity and 
frequent wars between the Hindus and the Muslims did not stand in 
the way of this synthesis. The resultant Indo-Islamic art was possibly 
due to the Hindu pliancy of adopting soine of the techniques and 
principles of the Islamic tradition. Islamic art was responsible for 
the introduction of new features and forms in the Hindu pattern as is 
visible in the stalactite, honey-combing,  half-domed portal, the 
minaret and the pendentive. 


One of the important buildings at the capital showing *the effect 
of the increasing pressure of the intruding building art of Islam on the 
indigenous style’ is the Lotus Mahal within what is now called the 
Zenànà enclosure: While the recessed and foliated arches in this 
building are reminiscent of the Lodi type of buildings, the pyramidal 
roof is adapted from the s;khara of the Dravidian structures. The 
building is a beautiful pavilion with an upper storey. Some fine 
stucco ornaments adorn the walls of the pavilion. The building itself 
stands on a raised and ornamentd stone basement. The angles are 
doubly recessed. ‘‘This pavilion is open on ali sides and provided 
with massive pillars and arches supporting the room above which is 
reached by the ight of steps on the north side. The 
upper room is provided with numerous little windows on all sides, 
each window originally having little wooden shutters, a feature which 
we do not find in any other building here, and one which tends to 
strengthen the conjecture that these buildings do really represent those 
of the Zenānā. While the pillars and arches are Muslim in character, 
the base, roof, cornice and stucco ornament are Hindu in design. It 
is an interesting and not an unpleasant blending of these two different 
styles and a fine example of Indo-Saracenic architecture."?? The 
Zenànà was enclosed by high walls. The thickness of these walls 
which are now partly in ruins diminishes with their height. Their top 
portion, built of cement, appears to have been originally armed with 
a row of iron spikes all round. On the north end of the enclosure is 
a huge watch tower rising overa small entrance through the walls. 


52. Longhurst, Op. cit., p. 84, 
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In the south-east corner there is another of the same type. Longhurst 
thinks that though these towers might have been used for that pur- 
pose, * their architectural style suggests that they were used mainly by 
the ladies of the Zenànà as pleasure resorts where they might safely 
watch events taking place outside the enclosure without themselves 
being seen’’.55 


Outside the Zenàpa enclosures there is a long building with eleven 
roomy stalis or rooms covered over with lofty domes. Over the 
central stall tbere is a square turret and the top is reached by a flight 
of steps on either side of it. The architecture of the building shows 
that it is entirely Muslim in character. According to Havell the build- 
ing was a mosque built for the use of the Muslim troops.5?» «The 
seven larger domes one prototypes of the Jami Masjid at Bijápur and 
are modifications of the same Buddhist-Hindu patterns that appear 
in their original form in the four intermediate domes^'?*^ Local tradi- 
tion affirms that it was used as a stable for the state elephants. 


Very near the elephant stables is an oblong building with an 
arched verandah. Its external appearance looks Gothic. Around the 
walls of the interior there is a raised platform running all round and 
it is divided into a number of equal spaces with pillars in between. 
carrying arches supporting the vaulted roofs above.  Longhurst 
suggests that **the spaces between these rows of pillars were originally 
closed with rubble walls so as to form a number of small rooms or 
cubicles"'.?* 


Within the Danaik's enclosure there is a ruined building which. 
Longhurst thinks to be the ruins of a mosque. If it isso, it appears 
to have been built on a ruined Hindu building. Originally it seems to 
have been an open pavilion, and stood on an ornamented stone plat— 
form full of sculptures and carved mouldings. Later it appears to 
have been converted into a mosque by raising three walls on three sides 
of the building. The style of tbe architecture of the present building 
is Muslim. There now exists the ruined facade of a building, known 
as Rama Raja’s treasury. In it the principle of the foliated arch has. 
been followed for structural purposes only. This is the structural 
basis of many of the Muslim buildings.5*? 


53. Ibid. pp. 83-84. 

53a, E. B. Havell, Indian Architecture, p, 185. 

53b. Heinr.ch Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, Vol. I, p. 282. 

Sá. Ibid. p. 86. 

55. See Havell Indian Architecture, p. 184, fig. 43 and compare- 
it with pl. xxxv of the same book. 
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There is a massive square tower in the north-west corner of the 
enclosure; over itis a small room divided into three small chambers 
on a raised platform. There are two windows one on the northern 
and the other on the western side of the tower; and below them are 
‘massive corbels supporting the projecting balconies in front. The 
roof is supported with arches and little domes. 


In the palace at Candragiri the Dravidian pyramidal tower is 
more prominent while the three storeis of the structure are worked 
‘out by means of arcades of pointed arches suggestive of the Islamic 
pattern. ‘‘With the exception of the angles each flocr consists of a 
pillared hall, the piers are arched across both ways corbelicd at the 
angles and closed with fiat.. ...on the north or near the face of the 
palace in question the walls pierced by the arches which have brick 
work are built with brick entirely...... The older vaults particularly 
those in the lower storey appear to be worked in stone form corbels, 
while the upper vaults are of brick".?? There is very little of orna- 
ment above the basement. It appears that the building was originally 
finer than it is now. 


The palace at Madurai is a good specimen of Indo-Islamic archi- 
tecture. It has a court yard 160 by 100 feet surrounded by arcades on 
all sides. In it the arches are preferred to the lintel. The pillars on 
which the arches rest are of stone, forty feet in height ‘‘and are joined 
by foliated brick arcades of great elegance of design, carrying a 
cornice and entablature rising to upwards of sixty feet." Next to 
1t is another building called the svargavilásam or celestial pavilion 
measuring two hundred and thirty five feet by hundred and five feet. 
It is arranged like a mosque, the central dome being supported by 
twelve columns, linked together by Islamic arches. “Four similar 
arches are there thrown across the corner and the octagonal 
drum rises from these pierced by a clerestory. Above this at the 
-Cornice, 454 feet, the octagon is changed to a circle and the dome rises 
in the centre to 75 feet, from the floor.56 


Apart from the inevitable influence of Islam one sees also the 
intrusion of an entirely different style, brought about by intimate 
relations with the west. The architectural style of the palace at 
Madurai built by Tirumalai Nàyaka bears testimony to this new 
influence. Externally the main building measures four hundred and 


56, See Ind Ant. XII, pp- 395-96, for an article by Dr R.F. 
Chisholm, i à 

57. Fergusson, Hist. of Ind. and East Arch., I, p. 412, 

58. Ibid, pp. 413-14. 
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fifty feet by two hundred and fifty feet and has an interior quadrangle 
two hundred and fifty two feet by one hundred and fifty feet having 
columned aisles on its three sides and the Durbar Hall and throne 
Room on its remaining side. Atits northern angle there is another 
noble hall one hundred and forty feet long by seventy feet wide. 
‘‘With its massive granite columns forty feet high surrounding the 
inner courtyard like a peristyle, it expresses something of the 
spirit of the Greek temple, yet abeve there are foliated arches in 
brick and stucco reminiscent of the plaster arcades in the courts of 
the Alhambra in Spain’’®® while vaulting of the roofs and the domes 
have ‘‘ail the structural propriety and character of Gothic building’’.®® 
The builders who were able to assimilate Islamic deSigns more 
appreciably were however less successful as borne out bythe palace 
of Tirumalai Nayaka in combining an occidental pattern in their 
compositions. 





59. Percy Brown, /ndiian Architecture (Islamic period) p. 132. 
60, See Fergusson, Indian Architecture Vol, I, pp. 412-414. 


SECTION V 
PAINTING 


Literary evidence, indigenous and foreign, shows that painting 
flourished along with other artsóé* with the usual royal patronage. 
Though technically some decline was perceptible and the delicate 
modelling of the earlier periods was conspicuous by its absence in 
the period under review, painting continued to be the medium of 
ihe expression of the artistic tastes and genius of the people. Paint- 
ings were made on the ceilings and walls of temples and civil build- 
ings and the stucco figures and figurines on towersand Sikharas as also 
sculptures of high relief in them. Thecelebrated examples of the Vija- 
yan agar paintings so far known are those in some temples at Hampi, 
Aneg undi, Lepaksi and Somapalle, the Varadaraj.svami temple at 
Káücipuram and the Vardham4&na temple at Tirupparuttikunram. 
There was also a later group of paintings superimposed on an earlier 
group of Cola paintings in the inner pradaksina of the Brhadisvara 
temple at Taüjavur.92? 


Strictly speaking the Vijayanagar paintings do not betray auy 
distinct features; but in some instances they were slightly different 
from the earlier ones. In earlier times the stationary images which 
were not taken out in procession or bathed on religious occasions 
were coated with a thin paint.63 By the Vijayanagar days the images 
were no longer painted, but the stucco figures and decorative features 
of the plaster work were picked out in handsome colours for the sake 
of producing brilliant effect and with intention of portraying the 
legends associated with the deity in the sanctum. Alsoin its depiction 
of scenes from mythology with a religious purpose the * Vijayanagar 
school’ may be said to be distinctive in South India. The figure- 
painted on the walls of the temples generally depended on the deity 
enshrined in the sanctum. Scenes from the story of the Rdadmdyana 
and the Mahābhārata or the Vaisnava purünás formed excellent themes 
for paintings in the Visnu temples while scenes from the Saiva puránàás 
and legends associated with the Saiva saints offered good themes for 


61. See Bharatesa Vaibhava of Ratnakaravarni, Nandi Timmana's 


Parijatapaharanamu, the accounts of ‘Abdur Razzak, Paes, 
Nuniz, etc. 

62. The Ramasvami temple at Kumbakonam to which large 
additions appear to have been made by Govinda Diksita 
contains one thousand fresh paintings, perhaps of a later date, 
descriptive of scenes from the Ramayana. The Sarngapani 
bus an at the place also contains some good paintings ot the 
period, 

63, T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, P. 38. 
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the paintings in the Siva temples. Likewise scenes from the lives of 
Jain Tirthankaras were painted on the walls and ceilings of Jain 
temples. It was thus the religious impulse that suggested the themes 
for the art. The famous miniature painting that was flourishing inm 
the contemporary North had not yet come to the Deccan and South 
India. Paintings of a secular nature were not uncommon but they 
were over-shadowed by their religious and spiritual counterparts both 
in quantity and quality. The artists had brilliant conceptions of pose 
and form and a remarkable cclour sense to paint attractive pictures. 
Decorations and ornaments besides forming artistic embellishments 
have bistorical significance illustrative of contemporary methods of 


adornment. 


The paintings of the period differ in technigue from those of the 
earlier periods. This is evident in the deviation from the Cola fresco- 
buono or true fresco to fersco secco or painting in lime medium in 
plaster. The former consists in mixing the pigments with water and 
applying it over the wet plaster and the latter consists in mixing the 
pigments with lime water and applying it to the dry plaster on the 
wall. This is seen, for instance at Tanjavir. 


In the ceiling of the Mukhamantapa or Mahaàrangamaniapa of 
the Virüpáksa temple paintings from Hindu mythology are seen. 
These are in thirteen horizontal rows. Figures of the Trimurtis (the 
Hindu trinty) seated with their consorts on thrones are painted 
respectively on the first three panels. The marriage of Virüpaksa 
and Pampàmba the principal deities of the temple form the theme of 
the next group. The mythological scenes of * Madana Vijaya’ and 
‘Tripurasamhara’ in the next panel are by far the most interesting. 
The figure of Manmatha with the bow of sugarcane and arrow of 
flowers in his hands with his consort Rati in the chariot behind, 
the representation in colour at Siva's feet of Tungabhadra on the 
bank of which Siva is supposed to bave done penance, the depiction 
of Siva as Tripurántakamurti attacking the three demons with the 
earth as the chariot, the sun and moon being its wheels, and 
Manthara Parvata as bow and Visnu as arrow show tremendous skill 
and passionate execution. "The paintings of the ten incarnations of 
Visnu, the winning of Sita by Rama having lifted * Siva Dhanus? 
and Draupadi by Arjuna on hitting the revolving fish in the succeed- 
ing panels are depictions from mythology. In the centre of the last 
panel is a scene of a saint identified with Vidyaranya, being carried 
in procession in a palanquin with all imperial honours. The border 
decorations depict heavy escort symbolising the veneration in which 
éri Vidyaranya was held and the realistically portrayed figure of a 
horse behind him deserves special notice in this picture. 
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The Vijayanagar paintings at Anegundi are seen 
in the ceiling of the Ucayappa Matha. They present a 
biack and white effect with a few red lines of the preliminary 
drawings left. The colours in the painting of an eight-petalled white 
lotus on a blue ground with a yellow centre surrounded by red, ina 
niche of the wali is fortunately preserved unlike similar paintings in 
the ceilings. The paintings on the ceilings of a part of the pillared 
hall are exquisite. In one panel we see a bush full of flowers, a 
squirrel, two women and two men besides two indistinct figures 
below; in another is seen a bearded rider on an elephant preceded 
by a woman as also lotus garlands hanging from the top.64 


By tar the most interesting temple rich with Vijayanagar 
paintings is the one at Lepaksi.® In it the ceiling of the Raghunatha 
shrine, the walls surrounding the sanctum of Virabhadra and a part 
of the mantapa adjoining the Siva sanctuary contain numerous 
pictures. The figures in the nātyaman tapa and the ardhaman tapa 
are drawn with profound skill and mastery. One ofthe faces in 
the former possesses ‘the unusual character of appearing to look 
full at the spectator from whatever point itis viewed. This isa 
representation of Krsna lying as a child on the banyan leaf 
(Fatapatrasayi), his right hand taking up his left toe to his mouth. 
The sky-blue complexion and the round face of the child 
and strings of pearls and profuse jewellery that adorn Him 
are very well painted. Among other specimens of remarkable 
worksmanship the paintings of the marriage of Parvati. with 
Siva, Daksinàmürti and Ràma's cornation may be mentioned. 
The depiction of Siva as sukhüásina, of hunters and sages, the picture 
of Arjuna receiving a weapon and that of Siva coming in 
disguise as a hunter with his boar and spouse, the fight that follows 
and Siva blessing Arjuna indicate unmistakably the story of Arjuna’s 
penance. One sees among these paintings a few scenes from the 
well-known story of Manu-Colan who granted impartial justice to 
an aggrevied cow at the very cost of his own son's life.5* 


The figures of Siva in his several aspects, as for instance, his 
rising from the Linga and assuring protection to devotees, dancing 
over a demon who is being pierced by a trident, his presenting an 
axe to Candikesvara and the figure of a seated Daksinàmuürti also 
deserve mention. Perhaps the finest piece is the painting of 


64. Stella Kramrisch, A Survey of Painting in the Deccan, 
pp. 108-114. 


65. For a detailed study of individual paintings at Lepaksi 
Dr, P. Srinivasachar, ` Vijayanagara Painting: Lepakshi’ in the 
Journal of Deccan History and Culture, Vol. III, No. i. 

66, It is of interest to note that both the story of Arjuna's 


penance and that of Manu  Colan are repeated in the 
sculptured panels of the Siva temple at Penukonda. 
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Gauriprasádhaka appeasing Gauri. ‘In this there is a happy blend 
of action and repose, anger and calm; also of the straight line and 
the curve in the lines that form the rhythmic outline of the composi- 
tion in the simple samabhanga of Parvati and the complex tribhanga 
of Siva that already appears to have stepped into the boundary of 
atibhanga.’’ The stream of Ganga spontaneously flowing from the 
locks of Siva in accordance with the boon obtained by Bhagiratha 
has here caused P&aravati’s vexation. The expression of forsakenness 
in the face of Parvati is splendidly brought out. The figure of a 
purohita giving sacred ashes to Virapannayya and Virappa in front 
of the deity Virabhadra may be cited as an example of portrait— 
painting in the temple.®** ‘The ceiling in the Visnu temple at 
Adamankottai near Dharmapuri contains paintings of the Vijaya- 
nagar period. They portray scenes from the Ramdyana, Mahabharata 


and Bhagavata. 


The paintings in the Brhadi$vara temple at Tanjavir betray 
some degeneracy in the art of painting in the Tamil country. 
Highly conventionalised and far less perfect than the Cola paintings 
these are still important to students of South Indian art. These 
outlayers of the Vijayanagar paintings include scenes from Hindu 
mythology such as the churning of the Ocean of milk, several 
things that came out of it, Siva taking the poison, the advent of 
Virabhadra, Daksa’s sacrifice and Ravana lifting up Mount Kailasa. 
Scenes from the Tanjavur Sthalapurána, and profuse representations 
from the lives of the Siva saints and the Hindu pantheon are also 


of particular interest. 


The Mysore country also contains some temples the walls of 
which were decorated in the Vijayanagar period with the paintings 
of scenes from the Puranas. Figures of the Assadikpalas are painted 
on the ceiling of the Mahdadvara of the Tontada Siddhalingésvara 
temple at Edeyür inthe Kunigal taluk. Scenes from the life of 
Siddhalinga, the great Vira Saiva teacher, and the Paficavimsgati or 
the twenty-five sports of Siva are painted on tbe ceilings of the 
mukhamantapa and the .patalankana ofthe same temple. Under 
each figure explanatory notes are written in Kannada characters. 
These probably belong to the fifteenth century. Scenes from the 
Saiva purána are painted on the ceilings of the mukhamantapa of 


the Terumallésvara temple at Hiriytr. 


The ceilings of the mukhamaniapa and the sangitamantapa 
of the Vardhamàna temple at  Tirupparuttikkunram bear a 


number of coloured paintings illustrative of the incidents 





66a. See for details “ Vijayanagara Paintings from the Temple at 
Lepakshi” by C, Sivaramurti in Viz. Sexcentenary comme- 


moration p. 79. 
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in the lives of three Jain Tirthankaras, Rsabhadeva, Vardhamana 
and Néminatha, and incidentally Krsna, the cousin of Néminatha, 
the twenty-second Tirthankara. Under some of them are labels 
explaining the incidents painted on the ceiling. Among the scenes 
represented are the births of Rsabhadéva, his marriage with two 
Vidyadhara brides, the festivities and entertainment connected with 
it, the coronation of Rsabhadéva as king, the dance of the celestial 
nymph, the diksa ceremony of Rsabhadéva and many others. 
The janmabhiséka of Vardhamana, Vardhamana performing diksa, 
dance of the celestial ladies and the ko/attam dance are a few of 
the scenes from the life of Vardhamana painted on the ceilings. 
Incidents from the early life of Krsna are also represented in paint- 
ing on the ceiling. Scenes illustrative of Néminatha proceeding in 
a palanquin for diksa; his departure to the forest and his penance 
are also seen painted on the ceilings.?7 


Besides the mythological and legendary scenes contemporary 
life was also portrayed in some of the paintings. Referring toa cham- 
ber in the palace of the king at Vijayanagar, Paes says that there 
were designed in painting all the ways of the life of the men who 
had been there, including the Portuguese so that the king’s * wives ” 
could understand the manner in which each one lived in his own 
country, even to the blind and the beggars.68 At the entrance to 
the king’s residence were two images painted life-like and drawn to 
their respective manner. One of them represented Krsnadéva 
Raya's father, and looked in the painted figure as a dark gentleman 
of fine form and a little stout, while the other was the painting of 
Krsnadéva Raya himself.?? The outer walls of a particular chamber 
within the palace were decorated with the figures of women with 
bows and arrows like amazons.7? The hall where the women within 
the palace practised dancing was studded with painted sculptures; 
and the design of these showed the different positions at the ends 
of dances to remind the dancers of the postures in which they had 
to stand after a particular dance.*! Paes speaks also of a painted 
recess where the women clung on with their hands in “ order better 
to stretch and loosen their bodies and legs". | Abdur Razzak too 


67, See T. N. Ramachandran, Tirupparuttikkugnyam and — its 
Temples, (Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum), 1934, 
p. 63, To Mrs. Stevenson, this practice of colour painting is 
a terrible vulgarity wh'ch  disfigures modern Jaina temples. 
Opinion must differ on this. 

68. Sewell, op. cit., p. 286. 

69. Ibid. pp. 284-85. ` 

70. Ibid, p. 287, 

71. Ibid., p. 289, 

72. Ibid. p. 289. 
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while describing the avenues formed by the houses of nobles and 
dancing girls, says that the figures of lions, panthers, tigersand other 
animals were so well painted before them, that they seemed to be 
alive." The Parijatapaharanamu also mentions the paintings of 
birds, swans, doves, parrots and other domesticated animals in front 
of these houses.'?* 


A. study of the art of painting under the Vijayanagar kings will 
be incomplete without an account of the encouragement the 
Jesuit painters received at the hands of Venkata II. The 
emperor was very much pleased with a few paintings of 
the Jesuit Fathers de Sa and Ricao who were staying at his court at 
Candragiri and asked them to send to him a good painter from 
St. Thome. They readily sent to him a Jesuit Lay Brother, 
Alexander Frey by name; and he remained with the king till 1602 
during which period he is said to have painted and givento the 
king very fine paintings of scenes from the life of Jesus which were 
all very much appreciated by him. Soon he left Venkata’s court, but 
the reason for this is not apparent. In 1607 the Jesuit Fathers 
sent to the court of Venkata an Italian Lay Brother, Bartolomeo 
Fontebona, who was a good painter. He painted the figures of 
Loyola and Xavier for the king. Venkata was very much pleased 
with his work and himself sat for a portrait of his by «the painter. 
The king hung in a prominent part of his court at Vellore the 
pictures of Jesus which the Lay Brother had painted and given 
him. The services of this painter at the court of Venkata were so 
valuable to the Jesuits that they even thought of promoting him 
to the priesthood; but he was not raised to that position. It appears 
that when the Portuguese mission was closed at Vellore in 16011, 
Bartolomeo Fontebona also left the place. But during his stay at 
Vellore, his intimacy with the king and his ability to work quickly 
in painting were responsible for the great patronage and encourage- 
ment Jesuit painting received in the early seventeenth century at 
the Hindu court of Vijayanagar.” 


PETENTE TETTE URP See 
73. Elliot, Op. cit., TV, p. 111. 


74. Canto I, v. 106. 
75. See for a detailed account of Venkata’s relations with the 
Jesuit painters, Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 486-493. 
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An old pipal tree married to a margosa tree near Madura. 
— By courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India. 





South-west yiew of the Chintalaraya temple. Tadpatri, Anantapur District. 


(Copied from the photo of South-eastern Circle, Hyderabad) 
— By courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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North view of Kalyanamandapa in front of the hall of Jalakantesvara temple 
in the Fort, Vellore, North Arcot District. 


= By courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India 





Details on a pillar of Kalyanamandapa, Varadarajaperumal temple, 
Kanchipuram, Chingleput District. 
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Abbe Dubois, On the occasions 
of quarrels between the Right 
and Left hand classes, 27. 


Abdulla, (Sultan of Golkonda), 
English factory under the 
patronage of, 143. 


Abdur Razzak (Ambassador 
from Persia), On the audience 
hali of the V.kings, 324; on 
the bazzar in the V.city, 56; 
on bradahmans in  V.empire, 
15: on the breeding of ele- 
phants in the V.city, 127 ; on 
the contemporary paintings, 
340: on courtezans, 43; on 
the customs duty at Calicut, 
165 ; on the custom of eating 
alone, 59, 60, n. 266; on the 
custom of kissing of the royal 
feet, 50; on dance before the 
idol during the Mahanavami 
festival, 72 ; on the display of 
Mahanavami festival, 49 ; on 
the Dombaras, 25; on the 
elephants of Deva Raya It, 
127 ; on a festival lasting for 
three days, 240 n. 203; on 
the harem of Deva Raya 
JI, 41; on the houses at 
Bidrür,. 56 ; on the hunting of 
elephants, 70; on the lands 
under cultivation, 78-9; on 
the meat supplied to him, 338: 
on the method of writing, 
253-4: on the number ot 
ports on both the coasts, 152 ; 
on the ornaments worn by 
Deva Raya Il, 64; on popu- 
lous towns in WV.empire, 2; 
on the population of V.city 
and V.empire, 4; on the re- 
sidential quarters of the 
courtezans, 44; on the royal 
throne of V.kings, 4$; on 
the security measures at Cali- 
cut, 165; on slavery in 
V.empire, 10; on the treat- 
ment given to ships, 165; on 


the use of betel leaf, 66 ; on 
V.city, 55; on the size and 
walls (fortification) of the 
V.city, 327-8. 


Abhijnana-Sakuntalam, a drama 
by Kalidasa, 281. 


A bhilasitarthadayani, (a com- 
mentary on Jayadéva’s Pra- 
sannaraghava) Cerukuri Laks- 
MAEA, the author of the, 
27i. 


Abhimala, a. tala designed by 
Raghunatha Nayaka, 75. 


Abhinandana, a tala designed 
by Raghunatha Nayaka, 75. 


Abhinava Narasimha Bharati, 
a pontiff of Srügeéeri matha, 
230. 


Abhirama, father of Sonardri- 
natha, 26%. 


Acaryvas, (masters of craftsmen), 
125. 

Accukkattu lands (rain-fed 

lands) 77, 101. 


Acyutappa (a brother of Cokka- 
natha Navaka), portrait 
sculpture of, 322. 


Acyuta Raya (Acyuta, Acyuta 
Deva Raya, Acyutayyadéva 
Maharaya, Citarao) Ananda- 
nidhi gift made by, 171, 218; 
an ardent Sri-vaisnava, 218; 
Bhügavata-Campü, a work 
dedicated to, 271: brother of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 270; coro- 
nation of, at ‘Tirupati, 229; 
gift of land by, for the reci- 
tation of puranam, 251; gifts 
made to the Vitthala temple 
by, 218; grant made for the 
celebration of the Car festival 
of Nataraja by, 219 n. 121; 
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grants to the  Varadaraja- 
svamin and Ekambaranatha- 
svamin temples by, 218; grant 
of a village for the promotion 
of studies by, 250; installa- 
ton of the image of God 
Tillai Govindaraja at Cidam- 
baram by, 218-9, 219 n. 121; 
marks of honour conferred 
by, 54; Nuniz on the harem 
of, 41; Paes on the cap worn 
by, 61; svarnameru gift made 
by, 46, 271; Tüaülamahodadhi, 
a work of, 270; Tirumalamba, 
a queen of, 255; Tirunavalir 
matka, during the time of, 
237; Tulabhara ceremony at 
Kafici by, 218; women cooks 
for the personal service of, 59. 


Acyutarayabhyudayam, a work 
of Rajanatha Dindima, 271. 


Acyuta Raya temple, 310-1. 


Adaikka'appáttu, a work of 
Vedanta Désika, 294. 


Adaiyapalam, vi. (North Arcot 
dt. Tamilnadu) a school in 
the temple at 249. 


Adamankottai (near Dharma- 
puri, Tamilnadu), paintings 
on the ceiling of the Visnu 
temple at, 338. 


Adappam (betel bearer), Nuniz 
on, 50. 


Adavani, route connecting V. 
city with, 161. 


Aden, export of coconuts to, 
82, 104, 130; export of rice to, 
129; import of cloth from, 
128; import of gold from 126. 


A dhikarana-Saravali (string of 
Sanskrit verses), a work by 
Védanta Deésika, 257. 

Adhmar matha, 236. 


Adhyayanavriti, same as bhatta- 
yrtti, 109, 250. 


Adil Shah (of Biapür) tempt- 
ing offer to the Portuguese 
made by, 135. 


Adil Shah (Sultan of Madurai), 
184. 


Adinatha, father of Bharata, 
292. 


Adi Sankara, depicted in a 
panel in the Vidhyasankara 
temple, 313. 


Aditya Raya, a (brahman scho- 
lar} honoured by Mallikarjuna 
Raya, 110, 252. 


Adoni, a city in the central 
part of V. empire, 3. 


A dvaita-Dipika (a work of 
Appayya Diksita), refuted by 
Candamarutam of Doddaya- 
carya, 221. 


A dvaita-venba, a work of Turai- 
yur Sivaprakasasvami, 298. 


Adyátmasankirtanalu, A devo- 
tional work on music by 
Annamacarya, 74. 


Africa, export of wheat to 
Melinde in, 104. 


Affonso de Albuquerque, on 
the ports of Cochin and 
Calicut, 155. > 


Agamas, (twenty-eight) Saiva 
Siddhanta based on, 194. 


Agara (agrahdadra), 32 n. 133a. 


Agasta, identification of, with 
Vidyanatha, 269, n.80. 


Agastya, Teacher of Gangadevi, 
269, n.80. 


Aghora  Munivar. Teacher of 
Vaidyanatha Desikar, wrote 
puranas on sacred towns, 
299, 
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Aghora  $ivacárya, a pontiff of 
Gdaki matha at Puspagiri, 
234. 


Agniprave$a, made by a Ganga- 
sani of Pamini, 36. 


Apgrahüra tenure, same as ganda- 
bhogam, 110. 


Agriculture and Land  tenures, 
(76-104). 


Ahappéy, a Sittar, 195. 


Ahmad Khan, A servant of 
Devaraya Ii, 211. 


Ahobalam (Ahobaladri) an 
important vaisnava centre, 
223, 229; restoration of 


worship in the temple at, by 
Sri Ranga, 222; tulapurusa 
and other gifts made by 
Firumala I at, 222. 


Ahoóbala Narasimha (God at 


Ahobalam). Presents of 
Krsnadeva Raya to, 217. 
Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani  (Ainana 


Malukka) an officer under 
Rama raja, 212. 


Aitareyadipikaá, a work by 
Vidyaranya, 258. 
Aiyappa Nayaka, younger 


brother of Venkatappa, 145. 
Akarati Nikandu, a lexicon, 298. 


ALaíavasi, a variant of the term 
Akasamukhin, 214, n.96. 


Akasavasi, Samavediguru, Sing- 
anna Odeya, a disciple of, 
214, n.96. 


Akkadéva, arrangement made 
for the annual clearance of 
silt in a tank by, 37. 


Aksobhya Muni (Tirtha), (con- 
temporary. of Vidyaranya and 


a follower of Dvaita philo- 
sophy) his philosophical dis- 
pute with  Vidyaranya, 189, 
191. 


Akuviti Veükatadri, Ràghava 
Pdadndavivantu, a work dedi- 
cated to, 285. 


Aiagiya Tiruccirrambalam-udai- 
ya  'ambiranar (Nataraja), 
God at Cidambaram, 219 
n.121. 


Aiükku, a cubic measure in 
Tamil land, 169. 


Alankdra-ratnakara, A work of 
Yajnanarayana Diksita, 277. 


Alankdra-sudha@nidhi, a work 
of Sayanacarya, 260, 261; 
works of Bhoganatha as said 
in, 264. 


Alattar, vi.. a hamlet of Uttara- 
merur, 90. 


Ala-u-din Sikandar Shah, Sul- 
tan of Madurai, 184. 


Alcaid, 51 & n.220. 


Alexander Frey (a Jesuit Lay 
brother), appreciated for his 
paintings by the emperor, 
340. 


Alexandria, 137. 


Aliya Ramarasayyan, father of 
Krsnamarasayyan, 297. 


Allama (Prabhudéva), Prabhu- 
liga lla, a work on the lfe 
of, 290. 


Allappa Nayaka, ch., called a 
champion over mandalikas, 
70; land grant to the fam- 
bura players of Huruvali by, 
73. 


Allasani  Peddanna, (One of 
the astadiggajas of V. court), 
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a poet laurete of Krsnadeéva 
Raya, 269, n.80, 283; author 
of the Manucaritamu, 217; 
On Krsnadéva Raya’s devo- 
tion to God . Venkatesa, 217; 
Life and works of, 283. 


Alamarnji, 86. 


Alvars, Tiruvdymoli, a work 
on the lives of, 196. 


Alvar Tirunagari, Manavala- 
mahamuni from, 199. 


Amalanddippirdn, a commen- 
tary on, 257. 


Amaramdgari, (amaramagali) 
lands held by amaranayakas, 
iil. 


Amaram grant, 110. 


Amarandyaka tenure, see nā- 
yankara tenure, 110. 


Amarésvara temple, Krsnadéva 
Raya’s visit to the, 42. 


JAmarayya, Prabhavati Pradhy- 
umnan, a work dedicated to, 
285. 


Ambalavana De$ikar, A head 
of the Tiruvavaduturai matha, 
237. 


Ambalavana DéSsikar of TuraSat, 
works of, 298. 


Amboyana, abandonment of 
English factory at, 141; 
massacre of, Gin early 1623), 
141, 143. 


Amoda, a work of Sudhindra 
Tirtha, 277. 


Amuktamdlvada (Visnucittiya), 
A Telugu work of Krsnadéva 
Raya, 269, 281; the author- 
ship of, attributed to Ped- 
dana, 282; on the double 
«lress worn by women, 63; on 
the | economic policy of 


Krsnadeva Raya, 164; empha- 
sis made in, to increase the 
irrigation facilities, 175; on 
the meal in a Brahman’s 
house, 59: on the regulated 
programme of a king, 53; on 
the use of horses, 162. 


Amur Khin, an officer under 
Rama Raja, 212. 


Anadari (a minister of Virappa 
Nayaka), 297. 


Anandalahari, an Advaita work, 
274. 


Anandamatai, a work of Kavi- 
rasa Panditar, 296. 


Ananda Nama$$ivaya Panda- 
ram, a disciple of Cidam- 
bara Guru Namassivaya- 
mūrti, 299. 


Ananda-nidhi (a kind of gift 
made in favour of brahmans), 
171; gift of, made by Acyuta 
Raya, 218. 


Ananda-nilaya-vimüna, gilding 
of the, of Sri Venkate$vara at 
Tirumalai by Tatacarya, 272. 


Ananda paricaka, a joint work 
of Bharati Tirtha and Vidya- 
ranya, 258. 


Ananda pirana. commentaries 
written by, 267. 


Ananda Rüghava, a work of 
Rajacudamani, 278. 


Ananda tirtha,  Sutrü bhüsyas 
of, 266. 


Anangaparikramana, a tala 
designed by Raghunatha 
Nayaka, 75. 


Anantapur, Branch of  Golaki 
matha at, 234; diamond mines 
in the district of, 116. 
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Anantarya, author of the Pra- 
pannamrtam, 215 n.1OI. 


Ananta$ayanam, a city in the 
southern part of the V.empire, 
3; pilgrim centre, 229. 


Anargha rüghava, a commen- 
tary on, by Cerukür Laksmi- 
dhara, 272. 


Anavema Reddi family (in the 
Candanür country)  Vemana, 
a member of, 287. 


Ana Véma Reddi (of Konda- 
vidu) also called Karpura 
vasantaraja, 268. 


Andakakkavi Viraraghava 
Mudaliyar (a disciple of 
Kacciyappa Sivacarya), works 
of, 299. 


Andhrakavitapitamaha, a title 
of Allasani Peddana, 283. 


Anegundi temple, paintings in 
the, 335. 


Angarayam matha, 237. 


Anko'!a, a town in the west coast 
of V. empire, 3; cloth pur- 
chased by the Portuguese at, 
131. 


Ankusa Raya (a feudatory of 
Rama ID. Ekamranatha, a 
poet at the court of, 271. 


Anima, a siddi, 194. 


Annamacarya (a musician poet) 
a member of the Tallapakkam 
family, 268; honoured by 
Ramaraja, 221: works of, 74. 


Annamalaikkovai, a work of 
Kamalai Jnanaprakasa Pandi- 
tar, 297. 


Annanalai-venba, a work of 
Cidambara Guru  Namas$$1- 
vaya mūrti, 299. 


Anndmaradhya, a brahman 
Pd under Deva Raya IL, 


Annanavadipparari, a work of 
lattuvarayar, 294. 


Ant. Schorer (a Junior Dutch 
Factor at Masulipatam in 
1609), account of the coro- 
mandel coast by, 179, n.37. 


Anubhitti prakasika, by Vidya- 
ranya, 258. 


Anuttana-agaval, by | Kamalat 
Jüanaprakasa Panditar, 297. 


A parokosanubhitidipika, a com- 
mentary on Sri  Sankara's 
Aparoksanubhuti, 258. 


Aparoksánubhüti, (a work of Sri 
Sankara), commentary on, 258. 


Apattaranar (poet) author of 
the Bhukola Süástram, 298. 


Appa Kondaja (a Secretary of 
Venkata ID, embassy sent to 
the British traders with a 
letter from, 142. 


Appandar temple, a Jaina 
temple at ‘Tirunirankonral, 
204. 


Appayya Diksita (1520-93) A 
great Advaita teacher, 274; 
son of Rangaraja  Diksita, 
273: an able controversialist, 
191-2; Bhattoji Diksita, the 
disciple of, 275: commen- 
tary om Saiva-bhasya by 194; 
commentary on Srikantha- 
bhüsya, by, 249: commentary 
on Yddavabhyudayam by, 256; 
defeat of, by Doddayacarya 
in a controversy, 221; a 
follower of Srikantha, 275: 
life and work of, 273: patro- 
nised by Venkata II, 255; 
protege of Cinna Bommu 
Nayaka of Velür, 275; school 
established at Adaiyapalam by, 
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249; tried to be assassinated 
by Tatacarya, 273; victory 
of, in a religious controversy 
with Tatacarya, 225. 


Arabia, exports from South 
India to, 104, 127, 129, 131. 


Arabian coast, sea-voyages for 
trade purposes to, 134. 


Arabs, exclusion of, from trade 
market by the, 134. 


Arddhya-caritra, (a work by 
(Nilakanta  Sivacarya),  bio- 
graphical sketch of Mallikar- 


juna |Panditaradhya in the, 
291. 
Araiküával, | Superintendent of 


the temple stores, 227. 
Aramalatta Nayanar, 22. 


Aramvalatta | Nacciyar, inter- 
view with the king sought 
by, 46. 


Aravidu kings, spread of Sri- 
vaisnavism under, 222-4. 


Arubattumüvan-tirumadam at 
Tirukkodungunram, I$ana 
Siva of, 235. 


Architecture, Sculpture and 
Painting, (301-340). 

Srirangam 

of, by 


Ardha-mantapa at 
temple, construction 
Sri Ranga, 222. 


Ariccandira-puranam, a work of 
Virakavirayar, 296. 


Arivilimangalam plates, 222. 


Ariyanatha Mudali, statue of, 
in the thousand  pillared 
mantapa of the Madurai 
temple, 323. — 


Arkkavati, River, 84. 


Armagon, English trading unit 
started thro’ Arumuga 
Mudali at, 144; order to 
pm the factory at, 145, 

4. 


Arumuga Mudali (the chief of 


Armagon) English trading 
unit at Armagon, started 
through, 144. 
Arreba, 114, n.130. 
Arthaparicakam, a work of 


Vēdānta Désika, 294. 


Articles of Agricultural Produc- 
tion, 76. 


Articles of Trade, 126. 
Artisan in V. empire, 20f. 
Arulaladasar, see Varadan, 296. 


Arulalap-Peruma] temple, Saras- 
vati Bhandara in, 254. 


Arunachalapuranam, by Ellappa 
Navalar, 298. 


Arunagiri, a pontiff of Kama- 
koti-pitha at Kafci, 231. 


Arunagiriy-andadi, a work of 
Cidambara guru Namassiva- 
yamurti, 299. 


Arunagirinatha, (a poet during 
the days of Praudadéva 
Raya), Tiruppugal, a work 
oi, 294. 


Arunagirinatha, (author of the 
farce ‘SomavalliyOgananda’), 
Prahasana, a commentary on 
Saundarvalahari by, 268. 


Arunagiri-purdnam, by Maraij- 
manasambandar, 297. 


Arunai-antüti, a work of Ellap- 
pa Navalar, 298. 


Arulnandi-Sivacárya, a follower 
of Meykanda, 194. 
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«Asal (a kind of rice), 80. 


Asancadipika, a work of Tamil- 
akara Munivan, 299. 


Ashi, Sea voyages for trade 
purposes to, 134. 


Aspergh, (plain high things), 
worn by people on their feet, 
62. 


Asta bhoga tejah svamya, 107. 


Astabhujdstaka, a | work by 
Vedanta Désika, 257. 


Astadigeajas, the eight great 
poets of the court of Krsna- 
deva Raya, 282-3. 


Asta-Sakti-inantapa at Madurai, 
322; 


Asu, (a kind of poetry), 46, 278. 


Atharvavéda-samhita-bhdsya, by 
Sayanacarya, 261. 


Athavani (revenue), 253. 


Ativira Rama Pandya, (a scho- 
Jar and a ‘subordinate ruler 
under V. crown), works of, 
297; Varatunga Rama Pandya, 
a cousin of, 296. 


Atmabodhendra (a pontiff of 
Kamakoti-pitha at  Kaiüci) 
composition of  Gururatna- 
mala at the instance of, 231. 


Atreya X Ramanuia, 
Désika the nephew of, 256. 


Attiparru, vi, 90., 


Attuvakkattalai, a work of 
Kamalai Jñānaprakaāašśša Pan- 
ditar, 297. 


Aufrecht on the authorship of 
the Vedic commentaries, 263; 
on the foundation of Vyasa- 
raya matha, 292. 


Vedanta. 
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Auavagas, (a kind of rice), 80. 


Ava, perfumes imported from, 
128. 


Avaidika Pas$upatas, 192. 


Avirodhanatha (a Jaina scholar 
of the 14th century A.D.) 
author of the Virunurrantadi, 
193. 


Ayatavarma, author of the 
Ratnakarandaka, a  transla- 
tory work, 290. 


Ayirappadal, a work of Kamalai 
Jnanaprakasa Panditar, 297. 


Ayurveda, 251. 


Ayurveda Sudhanidhi, by Saya- 
nacarya, 261. 


Ayyala Raju, one of the asta- 
diggeajas, 283. 


Ayyappara$u, a brahman minis- 
ter under Krsnadéva Raya, 
16. 


Ayyalarazu Ramabhadra, adap- 
tation of Praparicadarpanas 
into Telugu by, 269, n.80. 
264. 

B 


iBabylonia, supply of emerald 
and sapphires by, 116. 


Bacabalhni Plates of Harihara II, 
Bacanur, see Barakaur, 3. 
BacaraSayya, a brahman minis- 


ter under Krsnadeva Raya, 
16. 


Badarayana, Brahmasitras of, 


267. 


Baden Powell, ramarks of, on 
sale of land, 102-3. 


Bahmani kingdom, Feroz Shah, 
the sultan of, 148; encourage- 
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ment to the pirate chieftains 
by Hindu government to 
molest the trade of, 160. 


Bahubali (a poet of the early 
V. period), a work by, on the 
life of Dharmanatha, 289. 


Baicaya Dandanatha, father of 
Immadi-Bukka Mantrisvara, 
204. 


Baicaya Dandésa (family), Irug- 
appa Dandanatha, a member 
of, 266. 


Bairanikonda, a mountain peak 
in the  Nallamalai range, 
Kurnool district, 208. 


Bakanitr (a port in the Kanara 
country), visited by Many 
ships from abroad, 154. 


Bakshish (bribes), 160. 


Bala-bhagavatamu, by  Koneru- 
natha, 286 


Bala Bharata, (of Agastya), a 
commentary on, 269. 


Bala Bharata Vyakhya (Mano- 
rama), a commentary on 
Bala-Bharata, 269. 


Kaviraya, 
Palanit-tala- 


Balasubrahmanya 
author of the 
puranam, 299. 


Balimkut, a port, 154. 


Bali Reddi, Krsnadeva  Raya's 
land grant to, 77. 


Bali Reddihalli, a tank at 
(Anantapur district), 77. 


Ballala III (1310-42) submission 
of, to Muhammad-bin- 
Tughluk, 184. 


Ballam, a cubic measure in 
Kannada area, 169. 


V.S.L.—46 


Ballas, a measure, 102. 
‘Bammera Potana, works of, 281. 


Banajigaru (Of many trades) a 
Right hand class, 26 n.108. 


Banavasi,  Bhatkal-Vijayanagar 
road through, 161. 


Banda, abandonment of 
Enghsh factory at, 141. 


Bandarasayya (the agent of 
Rama Raja Tirumala 
Rajayya), settlement of a 
dispute by, between  cultiva- 
tors and parcdias, 20. 


Bandha, a kind of poetry, 46, 
278. 


Bangaru Kāmēksi (deity), con- 
secration of a temple for, by 
Candra$ekhara Sarasvati, 234. 


Banivas, a merchant commu- 
nity, 149. 


Bankapura  (Bankapur) a city 
in the central part of V. 
empire, 3, 79; abundant rice 


cultivation in, 80; Bhatkal- 
Vijayanagar road through, 
161: a road connecting the 
capital with | Goa, through, 
161. 

Barakur (Bacanor), a town in 


tha west coast of the V. 
empire, 3: annual tribute 
paid to the Portugues by the 
ruler of 134. 


Büàram (baram), a unit of weight 
in Tamiül-area, 169. 


Barbers (a community), favour 
shown by Sadasiva Raya and 
his minister Rama Raya to, 
24 and n.105. 


Barbosa (Duarte), On the ability 
of businessmen, 149; on the 
dwelling houses, 69; on the 
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recding places on livestock 
in the Deccan, $8: on cities. 
towns etc., in the V. empire, 
2; on the condition of kudis 
in the west coast area, 95: on 
the conveyance available in 
the empire, 162; on the crews 
maintained by the pirates of 
the west coast, 159-60; on the 
consumption of rice in Mala- 
bar, 154; on the daily wages 
earned by workmen, 125; on 
the dancing girls, 45: on the 
dress of women, 62, 63: on 
the dyeing industry, 114: on 
the ear-rings used by the 
people, 65; on the  eníertain- 
mene by the courtezans to 
please the king, 45: on the 
equity and justice in the 
empire, 166; on the export of 
rice, from South India, 80, 
129-30; on the false diamonds 
fabricated in India, 116; on 
the food of vegetarians, 58-9; 
on the Hindu mendicants, 245: 
on the hospitality of the king, 
164: on the houses, 55, 120; 
on the incision by the people 
during the car-festival, 246: 
on ivory articles, 120; on 
king’s order, regarding the 
company of wives and child- 
ren with soldiers, 43; on the 
life lead by  Cettis, 148-9: 
on the members of the harem, 
41; on the method of obtain- 
ing alms by ascetics, 172: on 
the Muslim ships, 156; on 
Mylapore a deserted port at 
the time of, 156; on the orna- 
ments used by women, 65; on 
Poleas Pariahs, Muslims and 
their residences, 2; on the 
population of in the west 
coast of the empire, 4; on the 
‘powdered sugar’, 114; on the 
practice of writing, 254; on 
the price of rice, 178: on the 
prosperous conditions in the 
kingdom of  Narasinga, 79; 
on the provision of fiver 
communications in the empire, 
158: on the quarters of 
women-servants, 40; resentful 
remark by, on  brahmans as 
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great eaters, 18; on the right 
of fishing in the port of 
Kayal, 155; on rice cultiva- 
tion in the V. Empire, 80, 92; 
on the rivalry among the 
women in the harem, 40 & 
n.165; on the rough shoes 
used by the people, 121; on 
sati, 34, 35-6; on slavery in 
Vijayanagar, til: on the 
streets in V. city. 4; on the 
system of buying in advance, 
150; on the trade routes 
connecting Vijayanagar and 
Pulicat, 161: on the traders 
among Moors and Heathen, 
155; on the trade in the port 
of Goa,'153; on Tuias enga- 
ged in the preparation of 
wine, 115; on the uses of 
cocoanut balms, 115: on the 
use of footwears and um- 
brellas, 62; on the wealth of 
the courtezans, 44; on wheat 
production, 80; on  women- 
education, 46. 


Barcelore. See \Basrur, 135; 


Barradas (1614), on ‘a page of 
the betel of the king of Bis- 
naga’, 51; on sati, 33. 


Bartolomeo, Fontelona (an 
Italian Lay Brother), at the 
court of Venkata, 340. 


Basavaga (bond-servant), 10. 


Basava (Vrsabha)—a minister 
and contemporary of king 
Bijjala, 193. 

Basava-Purdna, a Kannada 

translation of, 289. 


Basava-bhatta, accepted the 
superiority of Vyasaraya, 201. 


Basrur (Barcelore), a town in 
the west coast of the V. 
empire, 3; agents of the 
Muslim merchants at, 133: 
annual tribute paid to the 
Portuguese by the rulers of, 
134. 
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Bayaderes, (dancing girls of the 
temple and palace), 43. 


Bedabodhini, a work of Ragha- 
vendra, 277. 


Bedakota, vipravinodins in, 19. 


Bednur, (Bidanür) a place in 
the west coast of the V. 
empire, 3. 


Bellary, branch of Golaki-matha 
at, 234. 


Bengal, 128, 134, 137. 


Berbera (in Africa) gold impor- 
ted from, 126. 


Sericetty merchants, a left hand 
class, 25 n.108; the precep- 
tors of, 234. 


Bettu, a land measure, 79, 102. 
Bezeneger, see Vijayanagar, 61. 


Bhadri (of Badari), a mdnya by 
king Sada$iva to, 24. 


Bhagavata by Vijayindra Tirtha, 
a commentary on, 236. 


Bhagavata, translation of  cer- 
tain cantos of, by Haribhatta, 
270. 


Bhàgavatam, a Tamil version 
of, by Sevvaiccinduvar, 299: 
and another one by Varada- 
raja Aiyangar, 296, 297. 


Bhagavata-camptii a work of 
Rajanatha Dindima, dedica- 
ted to Acyuta Raya, 271. 


Bhagavata-purdnam, a Tamil 
work of Sevvaiccoduvar, 280, 
295. 


Bhairava hill (modern Bairani- 
konda), 208. 


Bhaismi-parinaya-campü, a work 
of | Ratnakheta Srinivasa 
Diksita, 278. 


Bhakti-Safijivini, 228; recitation 
of the, 228, 251. 
Bhanddra, the same as kara, 

109. 


Bhandara-grámas (royal villages), 
108. 


Bhandarkar, on the Vadagalat 
and Tengalai systems, 196-7. 


Bharangi, a place in the west 
coast of V. empire, 3. 


Bharata, ten parvas of, by 
Kumara Vyasa (in Kannada), 
290. 


Bharata, Sudha, by Raghunztha 
Nayaka, 277. 


Bharatésa Vaibhava (a work 
dealing with the story of 
Bharata), by Ratnakara 
Varni, 292. 


(Bharati Tirtha, a pontiff of 
Srngéri matha, 230; a guru 
of Madhava, 258. 


Bhaskara  Bavadüra (prince), 
construction. of a huge tank 
by, 83. 


Bhaskara Kavi, father of Tim- 
mnna Kavi, 291. 


Bhasya Bhüsa, a work, 252. 


Bhasya-ratnavali, by Sundaréé- 
vara Sastri, 278. 


Bhatkal  (Batacala) a port- 
town in the west coast, 3, 79; 
dye stuffs shipped from, 130; 
frequent wars of the  Portu- 
guese with the rulers of, 136; 
iron exported from, 131; 
Ormuz ships brought horses 
and pearls to, 154; road lead- 
ing to Vijayanagar from, 161; 
sheep and goats in, 98; 


Bhatta Baciappa, a composer 
of royal grant, 253. 
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Bhattakalanka déva (a gramma- 
rian and poet), court poet of 
E Ranga I and Venkata II. 

2. 


Bhattasangrahamimümsa | Bhüva 
Sangraha, by  Ragbavendra, 
277. 


Bhattavrtti, 109. 
Bhattavrttimüányam, villages 
granted as, 250. 


Bhattogi Diksita, (a vvakarana 
scholar of the 17th century), 
a disciple of Appayya Diksi- 
ta, 275; works of 275. 


Bbattu Marti 
Bhüsana), 286. 


"(Rama Raja 


Bbnva-bhuti, author of the 
Malatimadhava, 267. 


Bhüvacintaratna, a work of 
Gurulinga Vibhu, 291. 


Bhavana-purusottama, a drama 
by Srinivasa Diksita com- 
posed at the instance of 
Surappa Nayaka, 272, 278. 


Bhava Srngara Bhisana Bhisa- 
na, by Vamana, 268. 


Bhedavidya-vildsa, a work of 
Sudhindra 'irtha, 277. 


Bhéri, a musical instrument, 73. 

Bhiksamatha, same as  Laksa- 
dhyayi, 235; Visvesvara Siva- 
carya, and, 228. 


BhiksGtana-caritra, a Saiva work 
by Gurulinga Vibhu, 291. 


Bhima gateway, 329. 

Bhima Kavi, (a brahman poet). 
Kannada version of Basava 
Purana, by, 289. 


Bhimakhanda, by Srinatha, 280. 


Bhoganatha (a brother of 
Madhavacarya and a disciple 
of Srikantha), life and work 
ciated ; sayana's regard for, 


Bhogavali (prasasti), 206. 


Bhogavali, a work of Srinivasa- 
yajvan, 271. 

Bhogayadéva Maharaja (an 
agent of the State), sabha 
summoned at the instance of, 
271. 


Bhogini Dandakannu, by Bam- 
mera Potana, 281. 


Bhramaragita, a work of Šrī- 
pada raya, 292. 


Bhiukola Sdstram, a work in 
Geography by  Apaítaranar, 
298. 


Bhümipa (the protector of the 
earth), a title, 106. 


Bhumisvara (master of the 
earth), a title, 106. 


Bhuvanéévari shrine in the Sri 
Virupaksa temple, 305. 


Bidanur, see Bednuür, 3. 
Bidar, slavery in, 10. 


Bidrür, Abdur Razzak on the 
houses at, 56. 


Bijjala (king of the Kalacurn 


dynasty), Basava, a minister 
and contemporary of, 193. 


Bijapur, Adil Shah of, 134. 
Bisnaga (Vijayanagar), 5, 58, 
116. 


Bitragunta grant, 264. 


Bizengalia (see Vijayanagar). 
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Bodial (Budehal, Chitaldrug, 
Mysore state), linen cloths 
manufactured in, 123. 


Bombeya Lakka (a Virasaiva 
scholar) the story of Hari$- 
candra by, 291. 


Bommakka, a deity worshipped 
by Tottiyans, 29. 


Bommarasa (a Kannada scho- 
lar) Soundara purana by, 290. 


Bommera Potana (a younger 
contemporary of Srinatha), 
author of the Virabhadra- 
vijaya, 280. 


Borneo, imports from, 128, 156. 


Bovanna Ayya, son of Devap- 
panna Ayya, a sthanika, 31. 


Brahmades$am, a declaration by 
the temple authorities at, 21. 


Brahmadeya, 109. 


Brahmans in V. empire,  15f; 
according to Sivadvaita school, 
194; as merchants, 149; as 
active politicians, 16; as pure 
vegetarians, js child 
marriage among the, 33; dis- 
pute of, with Saurastras, 29; 
kinds of gifts made in favour 
of, 171; Krsnadeva Raya on, 
16; remarks by foreign trave- 
llers on the, 15, 18, 19; res- 
pected by Déva Raya II and 
Krsnadéva Raya 15; sacred 
thread worn by, 18; sati 
among the, 36; Telugu, 30: 
a voluntary agreement by, 
regarding kanyadana, 32: 
Van Linschoten on, 16, 18: 
women among the, 39. 


Brahmanical education, 
of, 249. 


Brahmanya  Tirtha, teacher of 
Vyasaraya, 201. 


system 


Brahmasiddhi, a commentary by 
^ Ananda Püráàna on, 267. 
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Brahmasütras | (of Badarayana), 
Brahmasütravriti, a gloss on 
the. 267. 


Brahmuasütra, 273. 


Brahmasittras (deduced by 
Madhava), Yuktimalika, a 
work on the, 276. 


Brahmasitrartha Sangraha, a 
work of  Sudhindra  ‘Tirtha, 
277. 


Brahmasütravrtti, a gloss on 
the Brahmasiitras of Bada- 
rayana, 267. 


Brhadisvara temple at Thafyja- 
vur, paintings in the, 335, 
338. 


Brhadvivarna, a work of I$vara 
Diksita, 270. 


Brickceden, president of the 
Engiish settlements of the 
East and the council at Ban- 
tam, 143. 


Brown, on the pedigree of 
Vemana, 287. 


Buchanan (a visitor to Mysore 
towards the close of the 18th 
century) 247 on Right and 
Left hand classes in the V. 
empire, 25 n.108. 


Buddhaditya, a monk who com- 
osed a bhogavali on the king 
of Majapahit, 206. 


Buddhism and Jainism, 203f. 
Bukkarayapatnam, 279. 


Bukka I, (Bukkamahipati, Buk- 
kanna Udaiyar, Bukka Raja), 
189; a disciple of both 
Vidya Tirtha and — Vidya- 
ranya, 214; helped by Vidya- 
ranya in the task of religious 
revival, 189; father of Kam- 
pana, 265; Madhavacarya, 
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the minister of, 16, 2060; 
Madhavacarya wrote a com- 
mentary on the Rg. Veda, at 
the request of, 262; Madhva- 
carya appreciated by, 259; 
Mallappa Odeya, the son of 
267; Sayanacarya, minister 
under, 260; settlement of a 
dispute between  Jains and 
Vaisnava in A.D. 1368 by, 
203. 


Bukka Ii, construction of a 
channel by Singayya Bhatta, 
under instructions from, 84; 
grant by, for a library, 254; 
Laksmana Pandita in the 
court of, 266. 


Bukkamahipati (Bukka I), 189. 


Burhan-i-Mazir, on ports in V. 
empire, 153. 


C 


Cabaia (thin cotton linen gown), 
18. 


Cabayas, tunics, 49. 


Caesar Frederick (an Italian 
traveller), Nagapattinam port 
during the days of, 155; on 
Aspergh (plain high things) 
worn by people on their feet, 
62; on the circumference of 
the V. city, 328; on the 
customs duty on horses from 
Goa, 165; on the dress of 
people, 61; on the fortifica- 
tion of V. city, 328; on 
Mylápore, 137; on the results 
of the Hindu defeat at Raksas 
langdi, 138; on Sati, 35, 36; 
on the transport facilities, 
161; visit of, to Mylapore, 
156. 
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Caitanya, disputation of, with 
the Buddhists in Arcot, 208. 


Caitra festival (spring festival), 
244; in the temple of Viri- 
paksa, 71:  Jambavatikalya- 
nam, a drama enacted during 
the, 269. 


Cakenahalli, grant of, by Im- 
madi Narasimha, 252. 


Cakkiliyans, a caste, 28. 


Carka-mimamsa, by  WVadiraja, 
276. 


Calicut (port), 152, 159; cus- 
toms duty at, 165; English 
factory at, 143; Ginger shipped 
from, 131; Muslim  popula- 
tion at, 133; musical instru- 
ments of the people of, 73; 
pepper exported from 130: 
security offered by the state 
in, 165; sheeps and goats in, 
98: varieties of cloth impor- 
ted at, 128. 


Cama  Nrpala, : commander-in- 
chief under Devaraya Il, 88. 


Camara, bearers of, 51. 


Camarasa, See Kumara Vyasa, 
290. 


Camatra, printed cotton cloths 
exported to, 123. 


Cambaya,  Pulicat had trade 
relations with, 156, 79, 153. 


Candamarutam, a work of 
Doddayacarya refuting Ad- 
vaita Dipika of Appayya 
Diksita, 221. 
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Candractidéndra, a pontiff of 
KamakoOti-pitha at Kafci, 231. 


Candracüda Sarasvati, (Candra 
Sékhara), a disciple of Maha- 
déva Sarasvati, 232. 


Candragiri, a city in the eastern 
part of the V. empire, 3; 
a capital of later Vijayanagara 
kings, 316; drifting of V. 
kings from  Penugonda to, 
in the south, 223; the gymna- 
sium at, 69; Mylapore-Vijaya- 
nagar land route through, 161; 
the palace at, 333; school by 
missionarles at, 249: temples 
at, 316. 


Candrakavi, a work on the 
audience hall of God Viru- 
paksa, by, 290. 


Candranatba Basadi (Gn Vijaya- 
mangalam), 204. 


Candraprabha Jina, a work on 
the life of, by Doddiah, 291. 


Candra$ekhara, Sada$rva | Bho- 
déndra  Sarasvati, a disciple 
of, 233. 


Candrasékhara (Bharatj, a pon- 
tiff of Srngeri-matha, 230. 


Candrasékhara Bharati, (same as 
Ramacandra Bharati) 230. 


Candrasékhara Sarasvati (Can- 
dracuda), migration of, to 
Udaiyarpalayam, 234. 


Candrasékhara ttmple at Hampi, 
an octagonal tank to the 
north of the, 326. 


Candravalli, a record at, regis- 
tering a land grant for main- 
taining a gymnasium, 69. 


Candravarman, a Buddhist name 
related to Kafücipuram, 206 
n.63. 


Candrika, a commentary Dy 
Gopa, 269-70. 


Candy (baram), a unit of 
weight in the ‘Telugu-area, 
169. 


Cannabasava-purdana (a late 
Kannada work), on the 
patronage to Virasaivism by 
the king, 193. 


Cannanore, 154; Ginger shipped 
from the port of, 131. 


Car festivai, 242, 243. 


Carnad (near Mulki) annual tri- 
bute paid to the Portuguese 
by the rulers of, 134. 

Castanheda, on the practice of 


dueíling, 69. 


Casteli, a small fort built by 
Ove Geede at Tranquebar, 
142. 


Castle Geldria, the new fort 
constructed by the Dutch 
at Pulicat, 140. 


Catra, same as  dharrma-catra., 
172. 


Caturdandiprakasika, by Ven- 
katamakshi, 75, 277. 


Caturangapattinam (Sadras), a 
port on the coromandel coast, 
155; improvements to, by the 
Dutch, 156. 


Caturmata-sdra, a philosophi- 
cal work by Appayya Diksita, 
274. 
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Cauluru see Mahajanas, 19 


Caundapa, father of Caunda 
Madhava, 265 


Cauri, a mark of honour, 31 


Cavadi, an administrative unit, 
100 


Cellür, a record registering an 
agreement between three 
villages from, 90 


Cemakuri Venkatakavi, patro- 
nised by Vijayarághava 
Nayaka, 288. 


Cenji. consecration of a temple 
at, by Vedanta Désika, 256, 


Cenna Basava, treated as an 
incarnation of Siva in the 
Cenna Basava Purdna, 291. 


Cenna-bhatta, patronised by 
Ramacandra, 266. 


Cennakésava, Dhanurmdsa Puja 
in the temple of, 19, 315-6. 


Cennappa Udaiyar (a nephew 
of Harihara ID, an agrcahara 
grant to Vidyabhüsana Dik— 
sita by, 214. 


Ceruktri Laksmidhara, a lite- 
rary celebrity, works of, 
271-2. 


Cettis, a native merchant com— 
munity, 141, 147 ; Barbosa on 
the, 148-9 ; of Kayal, 155. 


Ceylon, exports from South 
India to, 129 ; imports from 
116, 128, 129; supply of eie- 
phants from, 127, 148, 


Charles Turner, Sir, on the 
private ownership of the soil 
in the Malabar district, 106-7. 


Charity and Famine Relief, 
170f 


Chaul, a port lost to Vijaya- 
"rca in sixteenth century, 
153. 


we a musk imported from, 
148. 


Chei, unit of sq. measure in 
lamil-area (— 12 acres), 168. 


Chili (Chih-li-pu) a kind of 
cloth, 123. 


China, commodities imported 
from, 126, 128, 148, 156; 
exports from South India to, 
129; Muslims brought goods 
from, 134; Taoists of, 171. 


Chintakora, River. 136. 


Chittore, branch of  Golaki- 
matha at, 234. 


Chounsatha Jogini temple (at 
Bhedagnat), 235 n. 


Christian IV (king), Danish — 
East India Company started 
under the patronage of, 141. 


Christianity, 209f. 


Cidambaracceyyu tkovai, a work 
on Tamil prosody by Kumara- 
guru Svamigal, 299. 


Cidambara Guru Namassivaya 
Martti, teacher of Ananda 
Namassivaya Pandaram, 299. 


Cidambaram (Citraktta, Kana- 
ka-sabha, Perumbarrappuli- 
yur), a city in the southern 
part of V. empire, 3 ; addi- 
tions madc to the temple at, 
317; installation of the image 
of Govindaraja at, by Acyuta 


Raya, 218-9; authorship of 
the nortbern gopura at,216,n. 
103; Periyadéva - nàyinar 
‘matha at, 237; a route con- 
necting V. city with, 161; the 
routes of processions at, fixed 


by Sri Ranga, 224 ; tulapurusa 
and other gifts made by Tiru- 
mala I at, 222. 


Cidambara-páttiyal, a work on 
poetics by Parafijotiyar, 295. 


Cidambara-puránam, by Tiru- 
malainatha, 295. 


Cidambara-venba, a work of 
Cidambara Guru Namassi- 
vaya, 299. 


Cinna Bommu Nayaka, Ap- 
payya Diksita in the court of, 
259. 2175. 


Cinna Dévi (Cinnadéviamma), 
a queen of Krsnadéva Raya, 
42 ; copper image of, at Tiru- 
malai temple, 321. 


Cinnapillaiyándáns, junior ser- 


vants under the adappam of 
the king, 51 and n. 217. 


Cinna Timma Raja (the youn- 
ger brother of Vitthala, Bala 
Bhagavatamu, a work dedi- 
cated to, 286. 


Cintalapuüdi Ellaya, works of, 
287. 


Citra, a kind of poetry, 46, 278. 
Citradita, 207. 


Citti, a cubic measure in Telugu- 
area, 169, 


Classes of people, 8f. 


Cochin, a port, 154; 
exported from 130. 


pepper 


Cokkanatha Makhin, same as 
Sundarésvara Sástri, 278. 


Cokkanatha Nayaka, a sandal 
wood statue and a portrait 
sculpture of, 322. 

V.S.L.—47 
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Cola-mandalam, 219 n. 121, 
256. 


Colarajya sangatya, a work of 
Linga, 291. 


Collemat, a port on the coro- 
mandel coast, 155. 


Colonel Sykes, on the sentiment 
of charity, 170. 


Comedy of Errors, Kalapuürno— 
dayamu, a work resembling 
the, 284. 


Commercial Communities, 133f. 


Communication and Transport, 
1 52f. 


Conda Ma (see Kondama). 


Condesvaramma, a village god- 
dess, 245, n. 224. 


Copenhagen, Danish East India 


vr id started in 1616 at, 


— (broker), same as Lella 
151. 


oe Same as, Chautang, 


Country and the People, If. 
Court Life, A8f. 


Coutinho, Fr., on the car-festi- 
val, 243, n. 242; the malice 
of Jesuit Fathers against 
Tatacarya, as exhibited in one 
of the letters of, 272-3. 


Couto, (a Portuguese historian), 
on the results of the battle of 
Raksas Tangdi, 137-8. 


Cranganore, English factory at, 
[43. 
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&€rizados, 61, 65, 127, 135. 


Crole, on the irrigation policy 
of V. kings, 91 


Cubit, unit of sq. measure in 
Telusu-area (—19.68 inches), 
168. 


Cuddapah, branch of Golaki- 
matha at, 234. 


Cumbola (Kumbla), a port-town 
in the west coast of V. 
empire, 154. 


€'utcz sect, a unit of weight in 
Taniil-area (=3 palam), 169, 


D 


Dabhol, a port on the west 
coast, 153. 


Dabul, 80, 98. 


Daivajf&a-vilása, (a work), Lolla 
Laksmidhara, the author of a 
part of, 270. 


Daksinàmürti, a pontiff of 
Tiruvàvaduturai-matha, 237. 


Dalavays (chieftains), 52. 


Dalavay Sevvappa  Nayakkar, 
provision for deepening a 
tank by, 87. 


Damarla Venkatappa (Venka- 
tappa), elder brother of 
Aiyappa belonged to Velugoti 
family, a chief of Wandi- 
wash, 145. 


Dames, on the luxurious um- 
brellas used, 62 and n. 290. 


Dandakumara and Hemamala 
(a couple), the holy tooth 
relic deposited to  Lanka- 
dvipa, in the charge of, 207. 


Dandapalle copper plate gran 
213-4. 
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Dandege umbali {palaki umbali), 
grant of rent free land for the 
upkeep cf a palanquin, 11i. 


Dandu, privilege of the use of, 
295 


Danes, a foreign commercial 
community, 141; breaking up 
of trade monopoly enjoyed 
by the Dutch by, 159. 


Danish East india Company, 
started at Copenhagen, !41; 
Tranquebar, a port acquired 
by, 155. 


Daquen (Deccan), 128. 


Daraga, encouragement given 
by V. kings to, : 12. 


Dàsakuta, organization of, by 
Vyasaraya, 202, 292. 


Dasarah- festival. 24) n. 266. 
Dasavanda grant, $5. 


Dayirya kogage, rent-free land 
for some brave service, 112. 


Debt and Inicresi, 18Uf. 


Denmark, a treaty concluded 
between Kandyan king and 
the king of, 141. 


De Nobili, Fr., (Jesuit mission- 
ary) Campaign of Conver- 
sion, 209; on the course of 
instruction and the number 
of pupils, at Madurai, 250. 


Desa, a variety of music, 47, 75. 


De Sa, Jesuit father at Candra- 
giri court, 340. 


Désayamatya, (son of Lolla 
Laksmidhara) a paficiká on 
Mahimnastava by; 270. 
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De Souza, Fr., on the early 
printing of the Christian 
docirines, 254. 


Dévadina (Devadàáaya), grant to 
tempies, 1, 77, 109, 110. 


Dévadásis, deputations to the 
king led by, 46, 72. 


Dévalu Fapa Raya, (a chief 
under Venkata II), hospitality 
of, 172. 


Dévanhampattinam, a port on 
the Coromandel coast, 144, 
155 ; Dutcb factory at, 139. 


Devaiga, a class of weavers, 
23 n. 99: a caste in the Left 
hand group, 25 n. i08. 


Devaradiydái;, 
repositories of the art of 
dance, 9; meaning of the 
term, 45, 228. 


Devaràjs, author of the Nig- 
hagfu—-vyakhya, 268. 


Dévarasa, an engraver, 25%. 


i 
riyAs$akti Fandita, a royal 
preceptor of, 713; Nenai’s 
refusal of a gift presented by, 
41 n. 175; Siddara, a minister 
under, 279 ; Vitthanna Udai- 
yar, the brahman  ininister 


Deva Raya II, Abdur Razzak 
on the elephants owned by, 
127; Abdur Razzak on the 
harem of, 41; Abdur Razzak 
on the ornamenis worn by 
64 ; agreement arrived at by 
the brahmans regarding Kan- 
yaddna, during the time of, 
32; Annamaradhya, a brab- 
man minister under, 16; a 
banquet by the brother of, 


59; boar hunt by, 70; Cama 
Nrpála, commander-in-chief 
under, 88; a Christian Dewan 
under, 209; construction of a 
temple for Arbat Par$ava- 
natha by, 204; copper plate 
grant embodying a sarvamanya 
gift by, 46; aaughter of, given 
in marriage to Kerasthalada 
Viranna, 193; encouragement 
to k4uslims to settle in the 
empire by, 211;  faiconers 
engaged by, /O and n. 337; 
a hunter of elephants, 70; a 
grant to barinidéva Voceyar, 
26; and the f'"azara Rama- 
svàmi tempie, 307; Kalli- 
natha, a contemporary of, 74; 
Kumara Vyasa very much 
admired and honoured oy, 
290 ; literary works of, 267; 
Masvanna Vodeyar, a minister 
of, 58 ; and Nemicandra, 225; 


patron of scholars, 267; 
Sarada, a poetess oi the court 


of, 286 ; scholars during the 
time of, 289 ; a sister of, 267; 

rinaiha dubbed kaviraiva at 
the court of, 280; nis title 
Vira-Saivágaimasampamnra.193; 
Turuska horsemen in the ser- 
vice of, 211; the vitihala 
temple dated back to the days 
of, 308. 


Devarüyapura, vi., grant of, by 
Masliikaàrjura Raya, 252, 


Devend:a (Kavi Dévendra), 
See Vailabha Amatyudu, 284 
n. 124. 


Devikkàpuram, Biksa-matha at, 
228; i$àna  Sivacaàrya, the 
pontiff of Godlaki-matha at, 
234. 


Dhamaparikse (a Kannada ver- 
sion of the sanskrit work of 
the same name), by Vrtta 
Vilasa, 289. 


Dhanurmdsya worship, 19. 
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pharma bDbhiigana, Immadi 
Bukka Mantriévara, a disci- 
ple of, 204. 


Dharma-cakra, Buddhist sym- 
bol, 206. 


Dharma-catra, rest house, 172. 


Dharmanatha (the fifteenth 
Tirthankara), a work on the 
life of 289. 

Dharmanatha purana, by 
Madhura, 289. 


Dharmapatam, a port in the 
west coast, 154. 


Dharmapuram-matha, a Saiva 
matha, 236 ; pontiffs of, 237. 


Dharmarajadhvarin, works of, 
276. 


Dharmasiri, author of the 
Narakadhvamsa Vyayoga, 278 


Dharmasastras, kinds af marria- 
ges mentioned in, 31. 


Dharmasitras, (of Jaimini), 257 


Dhàtu-ratnávali, a work of Sun- 
daréSvara Sastri, 278. 


Dhatu paficakam, 204. 


Dhátu-vrtti, a work on Sanskrit 
verbs by Sayanacarya, 261. 


Dhimat (philosopher), Candra- 
cüda Sarasgvati called as, 232. 


Dhürjati, one of the astadig— 
gaias, 283; life and work of, 
284. 


Dhyànabhadra, prince of Maga- 
dha, 207. 


Dil-uvar Khan, (an agent of 
Ràma Ràja), grant of a village 
by, 212. 
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Dindima Bhatta (a Gauda poet 
at the court of Devaraya IL, 
defeat of, by Srinatha, 280. 


Dindima (family), literary 
celebrities of, 234, 267-8. 


Dindima Kavi, 252. 
Dindima Sarvabhauma, (son of 
Réjanatha Dindima), author 


of the Ramabhyudayam, 267. 


Dipavali festival, significance of, 
241 and n. 206. 


Diu, Portuguese settlement at, 
134. 


Divya-bhoga-svamya rights, 107. 

Divyasuri - caritam, a . kàávya 
dealing with the lives of the 
Vaisnava Acàryas and Alvars, 
268. 

Doddiah (a Kannada scholar), 
a work of, on the life of 
Candraprabha Jina, 291. 


Dombaras, acommunity of acro- 
bats, 25. 


Dommaripannu, a tax collected 
by or for Dombaras, 25 n. 107. 


Dravida desa, Vipravinodins in, 
19. 


Dravida Védas, See prabandhas, 
251. 


Drgdrsyavivéka, a joint work by 
Bharati Tirtha and Vidya— 
ranya, 258, 

Duarte Barbosa, See Barbosa. 


Dubagunta Narayana, author of 
the Paficatantra, 281. 


Dubashes, (interpreters), 150. 


Ducats, 138, 151, 177. 
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Duggupalli Duggaya, author of 
the Naciketopákhyanam, 281. 


Du Jarric,on a gymnasium at 
Candragiri, 69-70; on the 
wrestling matches, 68. 


Dundubi, a musical instrument, 
73. 


Durga, worship of, in the mahã- 
navarni festival, 238. 


Durgéadevi, a famine, 173. 
Durgas tami, 240 n. 293. 


Dutch, a foreign commercial 
community, 139; Caturanga- 
pattinam improved by, 156. 


Dutch Governor-General, a 
letter by, directing the Dutch 
agent at Masuülipatam against 
the English, 140 1. 


Dvarasamudra, a city in the 
central part of V. empire, 3. 


Dvijas (Brahmans), 15. 


E 


Education and Learning, (248- 
300) 


Ekabhogam, a type of tenure 
under sarvamdanya grant, 110. 


Ekamranatha (a poet in the 
court of Ankusa Raya), works 
of, 271. 


Ekamranatha temple. 317; grant 
made by Acyuta Raya to the, 
218. 


Ekamrésa-stava, a devotional 


poem by  Srinivàsayajvan, 
271 


Ekàngaviras, a community, 245 
n. 224. 


Ekottara Satsthala, a work of 
Mahilingadeva, 289. 


Elizabeth (queen of England), 
charter to enhance the trade 
with Far East by, 142. 


Ellappa Nàvalar, works of, 298 


Elliot, T.W., on an account of 
Abdur Razzak about a three 
days festival, 240 n. 203 


Ellis, T.W., on the origin of the 
Valangai and Idangai classes, 


Elphinstone, on the proprietor- 
ship of soil, 10S. 


Emanuel de Veiga (a Jesuit), on 
the dancing girls attached to 
temples, 45. 


English, a foreign merchant 
community (142-7) breaking 
up of trade monopoly enjoyed 
by the Dutch, by, 139, 


Engravers of inscriptions in the 
V. empire, 253. 


Errapraggada. author of the 


Harivamsgam (translation), 
219. 


ESumada Nirakaranam, a pole- 
mic composed by Sivapra- 
kasa-Sittar, 195, 299. 


Etttr Immadi Kumara Tata- 
carya, foundation stone for 


one of the sluices of the tank 
at Tennéri laid by, 89. 


Ettur Kumara Tirumala Tata- 
carya, see Tatacarya, 222. 


Ettur Kumara Tatacdrya, see 
tatacarya, 272. 
F 


Fakrud-din Mubarak 


Shah, 
Sultan of Madurai, 184. 


Fanaos, (—30 reis), 178. 
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Fandarina, a portin the west 
coast, 154. 


Fergusson on the arehitecture 
of Vitthala temple, 309; on 
the images in the Tirupparan- 
kunzam temple, 323: 


Ferishta, on certain reforms 
effected by Déva Raya, 211 ; 
on child marriages. 33; on 
the non-use of hawks by 
Hindus, 70. 


Fernandez, Fr., established a 
schooi at Madurai, 249; 
opposed the method adopted 
by Nobili to convert the 
Hindus, 210. 


Feroz Shah, (ruler of Bahmint), 
supply of imported articles 
by Tippayya Cetti and his 
brothers to, 148, 


Festivals, 238i 
Fisheries in the V empire, i24 


Fieraish Companies, amalgama- 
tion of, intoa united com- 
pany in 1502, 129. 


Floating festival, 243. 


Francis Day, (factor of Arma- 
gon}; authorised by Thomas 
Ivie to find a better place in 
the coast, 145; secured a 
erant of the territory of 
Madras patam from Venkata- 
dri Nayaka, 145. 


G 


Gadadhara Bhatta, a scholar, 
accepted the superiotity of 
V yasaraya, 201. 

Gahtikácala (Sholingar), 220 

n. J21. 


Gajabetekara (Gajabent akara), 
‘huater of elephants’, a title 
of Déva Raya II, 70. 


Gajamrgayaàvihara (sportful, 
hunter of the elephants), a 
title borne by the V kings, 70 


Gajapati (ruler of Orissa), 
supply of imported articles 
bv Tippayya Cetii and his 
brothers to, i48. 


Gajaranya-Ksétram (Gajaranya, 
Jambukésvaram, Tiruvanaik- 
kaval), 186, 233. 


Games and Amusements, 68f. 


Ganabhasita-ratiamdlai, a work 
of . Turaiyür Sivaprakasa 
svami, 298. 


Ganabhogam tenure, a type of 
tenure under sarvamanyam, 
110. 


Gandapendüram (anklet of the 
heroes), 65. 


Gangadasa (prince), ruler of 
Pavacala state, request of, to 
the poet Gangadhara, 7:. 


Gangadáüsapratà pavilasa by 
Gangadhara, 268. 


Gangadévi, wife of Vira Kam- 
pana, 473 authoress of the 
Virakamparaya - caritam y; 
Madhurayijayam 46; 255, 
disciple of Agastya, 269, 
n. $0; life and work of, 263; 
on the water sports of Kam- 
pana with the courtezans, <5. 


Gangadhara, (poet, contempo- 
rary to Mallikaérjuna Raya), 
author of the play Gangddasa- 
pratapa-vilasam, 71; Malli- 
karjuna, the patron of 268, 


Ganga Raya Deva Maharaja 
Aya, a grant of village to a 
puppet player by, 72. 


Gangavatarana, a work of 
Nilakantha Diksita, 276. 
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Ganigitti temple, 330. 


Garadi Umbali, rent-free land 
for the maintenance of 
gymnasium, lll. 


Carbha, a kind of poetry, 46, 
278. 

Garima, a siddhi, 195. 

Garposa (ruler of Honavar), 


pirates paid apart of Their 
plunder to, 159. 


Garuda banner, 27. 


Garuda-véhane, a Surname of 
Srinivasa, 229, 2688 


Gaspero Balbi, on sati custom 
among goldsmiths, 36. 


Gass (equal to 14 Dutch eži), 
179 n 37. 
Gaudas, 36, 100. 


Gaurana, author of the Hari- 
Scandropakhyana, 281. 


Gauri, (the wife of Mahodaka ). 
feast in honour of, 73. 


Gaurinadthasataka, 
Bhoganatha, 265. 


a work of 


Gerasoppe, a place in the west 
coast of V. empire,. 


Gianta, a poet bit ` 


Ghias-ud-din (son-in la wand 
successor of Jalal-ud-din), 
defeat of Vira Balàla II! by, 
184 ; Ibn Battuta, the brother- 
in-law of, 185. 


Ghosthipura, $ee Tirukkosthi- 
yür, 185. 


Gibbon, on the nature of trade 
in south India, 126. 


Giovanni (Joao) Gansalves, a 
«Jesuit lay Brother, 254. 


Girasal, a kind of rice, 80. 


Girisa-srutisukrti-mala, Tativa— 
prakásika, a commentary on 
the, 269. 


Gita Bhadsya, Taàtparyacandrika, 
a commentary on the, 257. 


Gita Govinda, (a lyrical drama 
of Jayadéva), a commentary 
on the, 272. 


Gitas, 74. 


Gokarana,a pilgrim centre, 229. 


Golaki-matha ,(an important 
Pasupata Saiva religious 
institution), branches of, 
234-6; Hiralal on the origin 
of, 235. n. 191; and the 
management of temples, 234. 


Gommata-stuti, a poem by 
Madhura on Gommatésvara 
of Sravana Belgola, 289. 


» F 
Gommatésvara of Sravana Bel- 
gola, Gommata-stuti, a poem 
on, 289. 


Gopa, nephew of 
Timma, 269-70. 


Saáluva 


Gopapna, (a minister and sub- 
ordinate of Kampana), help 
rendered by, to repair and 
consecrate the Godvindaraja 
"rien at Cidambaream, 219 n. 

121; the idol of Rahganátha 
installed at Singavaram, by, 
187, 188; transferred his head- 
quarters to Kannantr, 187; 


Gopa Tippa, 72, 74; 
of Harima, 267. 


grandson 


Gopigita, awork of Sripadaraja, 
292, 


Goru, unit of sq. measure in 
Telugu- area (—50 junta), 169. 
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Goa, (a port in the west coast), 
articles of trade from, 128, 
148; boats built after the 
Portuguese fashion in, 157; 
conquered for  Vijayanagar 
by 1391, 153; cotton produc- 
tion around, 123; customs 
duty on horses from, 165; 
embassy of Krsnadeva Raya 
to the Portuguese viceroy at, 
134; Portuguese settlement at, 
134; aroad through Bank4apir 
"TM the capital with, 
161. 


Govinda Désika (the royal 
preceptor of Krsnadéva 
Raya), replaced by Tatacarya, 
17,221; 


Govinda Dikshita, 250; minister 
of Raghunatha Nayaka, 277; 
surnamed Advaita Vidyadcarya 
277: the statues of, and his 
wife in the Kumbakonam and 
Pattisvaram temples, 321-2; 
father of Venkata Makhi, 
T5; 


Govinda Pandita (a scholar in 
Ayurvéda), 251. 


Govindaraja temple, Cidam- 
baram, 221, 224; Chequered 
history of 219, n 121. 


Gracia de Orta, visit of, Vijaya- 
nagar in 1534 A.D., 116. 


Gribble, on gold mines in 
Deccan, 117. 


Gujarat (Guzarate), wheat pro- 
duction in, 80; printed cotton 
cloths exported to the king- 
dom of, 123. 


Gujarati, a right hand class, 26 
n. 208. 


Gunabhadra, teacher of Manda- 
lapurudar, 295. 


Gunabhadracarya (Virasangha- 
pratis thácárya), identification 
of, 295-6. 


Gundalahalli, vi., a record regis- 
4 a kattu kodage gran 
6 


Guntur, branch of  Golaki- 
matha at, 234, sale of cotton 
thread in, 123; 

Gurudaksinà, 74. 

Gurudeva, a scholar, 289. 


Gurujnanasambandar, 
of, 297. 


works 


Gurujnanasam banda svamigal, 
See Jnanaprakasa Pandaram, 
236. 


Gurulinga Vibhu, author of the 
Bhiksátana caritre, 291. 


Guruparamparaà, a work, a con- 
troversy recorded in the, 189; 
on the consecration of Govin- 
darája shrine at Cidambaram, 
219 n. 121; 


Gurupararamparastava, Pirna- 
nanda's pilgrimage to Nepal 
mentioned in, 232 n. 179. 


Guru-ratnamalaé, by Sadasiva 


Brahman, 231-2. 
Guzarate, See Gujarat, 123. 


H 


Hamsa Meghaduta, a work of 
Vēdānta Désika, 256. 


Hande Anantapuram, Mala- 
kappa, the chief of, 222. 


Hanumantakudi, a Jaina centre, 
205. 


Haravilagamu, (a work of Sri- 
natha), on foreign trade in 
the country, 148. 


Haribhaktisára, a work of 
Kanakadasa, 292. 


Haribhatta 
poet of Krsnadeva 


(a contemporary 
Raya), 


INDEX 


reference to the construction 
of a mantapa in a work of, 
308; works of, 270. 


Haridasa movement, 292. 


Maridra, (River), a dam con- 
structed across, 88. 


Harigolu, coracle or round 
basket boat, 157. 


Harihar, a pilgrim centre, 229. 


Harihara I (Harihara Odeyar, 
Haryab’, construction of Sri 
Virupaksa temple by, 304; 
Marappa, the brothtr of 265. 


KNaribara, Il, 255; Angarayam- 
matha during the days of, 
237; Cennappa Udaiyar, a 
nephew of, 214; a disciple of 
Vidyaranya, 214; Irugappa 
Dandanátha, a Jaina minister 
under, 204, 266, 330; father 
of lmmadi Bukka, 214; 
helped by Vidyaranya in the 
task of religious revival, 189; 
Karnataka Vidyavilasa, a title 
of, 289; Madhavacarya, kula- 
guru of, 260; Sadyana the 
brahman minister under, 16; 
sayanacarya witnessed the 
enthronement of, 260; titles 
assumed by, 255; Virupaksa, 
the son of, 265. 


Harihara HI (son of Déva Raya 
1), gift of land to the Candra- 
natha Basadi in Vijayaman- 
galam by, 204; Vallabharaya, 
a governor under, 266. 


Harihara ábedha, 275. 
Harihara stuth, 275. 


Harima, sister of Deva Raya H 
and grand-mother of Gopa 
Tippa, 267. 


Harinidéva Vodeyàr, construc- 
tion of a tank by, 86. 
V.S.L.—48 
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Hariscandra Nalopakhyana, a 
dvayürtha-küvya by Rama 
Raja Bhusana, 286. 


Haris$candropákhyana, by Gau- 
rana, 281. 


Harita Venkatacarya (Tolap— 
par), a Vaisnava scholar, 267. 


HarivamsSam a translation of, 
by Errapraggada, 2,9. 


Harivilásam, a Saiva work by 
Srinatha, 280. 


Havell, on the stable for state 
elephants, 332. 


Haygrivastotra a work of Véda- 
nta Désika, 257. 


Hayalaksana Sástra (a work on 


horses), by Manumanu 
Bhatta, 287. 


Hayam Wuruk (king of Maja- 
pahit— 1350-89), high esteem 
enjoyed by, 206. 


Hazara 
(307-8). 


Ramasvami temple- 


Hazrath Muhammad Moiuddin 
Khàn Saheb, 220 n. 121. 


Heganigáru. a Left hand caste, 
25 n .108. 


Henne, River, 84. 


Henriquez, H. Fr., established 


a school at Ponneri Kayal, 
249. 


Henry Sill of Bantam, English 
agent of Masülipatam, 144. 


Heras, on the perished trade 
between the Portuguese and 
Vijayanagar, 138; on Tata- 
carya, 272. 


Hervey, on the cause of popu, 
larity of the sati custom, 37. 
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Hinduism, (191 — 202) 
Hindu monuments, 305f. 
Hippon, English captain, 142. 


Hiralal, on the origin of 
Golaki-matha, 235 n. 191. 


Hiriya Mallappannayya, con- 
struction of a shrine in the 
Papavinasa temble by, 315. 


Holeyas, dependents of Vira 
Banajgas, 10. 


Holi festival, 241 n. 206. 


Hommal, a kind of furnace used 
for smelting iron, 118. 


Honganür, rule made for the 
cultivation of the rice lands 
at, 100. 


Honour (Honavar) a port in 
the west coast of the V. 
empire, 3; Bhatkal—Vijaya- 
nagar road through, 161; 
cloth purchased by the Portu- 
guese, at, 131; direct road 
from Vijayanagar to, 16}; 
governed by raja paying tri- 
bute to V. king, 154; a head- 
quarter of two pirates, 159: 
rice cultivation in, 80. 


Honavar, same as Honour, 3. 
Housing, Food and Dress 55f. 
Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, 184. 
Human Sacrifices, 245. 


Hurumanji, See Ormuz, 148. 


I 


Ibn Battuta, brother-in-law 
of Ghias-ud-din, 185; on the 
number of pupils in a school, 
249. 


Ibrahim Qutb Shah, occupation 
of Ahobalam by, and recon- 
quest of the same by Sri 
Ranga, 222. 
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Idaiyárruparru, vi., 22. 
idakadu, a port, 154. 


Idangai a group of communi- 
ties known as, 25. 


Idangaivari, a communal tax 
paid by /darizai class, 28. 


Idu, a commentary on the Tiru- 
vaymoli, 196. 


Ikkéri, a city in the central part 
of V. empire, 3; a road con- 
necting Sagar with, 161. 


Tlaguma, a Siddhi, 195. 


Ilaivaéniyar, origin of the, 23 
n. 100; privileges accorded to, 
23. 


IHakkana-vilakkam, (Kuttlilt- 
tolkappiyam), a work on 
Tamil grammar by Vaidya- 
natha Désiker, 208. 


Immadi Bukka (Son of Hari- 
hara IT), grant to tbe temple 
of Vidyasankara by, 214. 


Immadi Bukka  Mantrisvara 
(son of Baicaya Dandanatha) 
construction ofa caityalaya 
by, 204. 


Immadi Narasimha, grant of 
Cakenahalli by, 252 


Immadi Narasimha Bharati, a 
pontiff of Srngéri matha, 230 


Immadi Rudra Sivacdrya, a 
pontiff of Golaki matha at. 
Kalahasti, 234 


India the Less, identification 

of, 118 
Indo-Saracenic Architecture 
331f. 





Industry, Trade and Commerce , 
(113-169) 
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Ira madagu kdval séri, (settle- 
ment for guarding the sluice 
at night), yO 


Trattaimanimdlai, a work of 
Kumaraguru svamigal, 299 


lrattaipulavar (twin poets), 
Ekümranàáthan ula, composed 
by, 293 


Irrigation, 82 


Irrigation works, provision for 
the repair and maintenance 


Irugappa Dandanatha ,(a Jaina 
Minister under Harihara II), 
255, 266; portrait of, 320 
Nanartha-rarmmamala, a work 
of, 255; a Jaina temple con- 
structed by, 204, 330; a dis- 
ciple of Puspasena, 204 


irugappa Nayaka, statue of, at 
Tirupparuttikunram, 330 


Irungolapàndi-valanadu, 28 


Irusamaya-vilakkam, (an ex- 
position of both Saivism and 
Vaisnavism) by Vaqđamalai 
Annagalayyan, 295 


is$ana Dēśikar alias Svaminatha 
Désikar, a head of the Tiru- 
vavaduturai-matha, 237 


isadnasamhita of the Skanda- 
puradnam, 280. 


I$ana Siva, pontiff of Golaki- 
matha at Tirupatttr, 235. 


pontiff of 
Devika- 


l$ana Sivacdrya, 
Wolakimatha at 
puram, 234. 

Islam; 211f. 

i$vara Diksita, works of, 270. 


Jagadisa Ayyar, P. V. on the 
Knowledge of Brahmans 


regarding a plantjuice used in 
sati, 35 n. 140 


Jaga Raya (Governor of San 
Thome), an ambassy sent by, 
to the British traders, 142. 


Jaimini Bhüratamu. a work of 
Pina Virabhadra, 280. 


Jaimini Sutras, 259; Govinda 
Diksita, the author of the 
commentary on, 277. 


Jaiminiyanyadyamdala, a work of 
Madhavacarya, 259; a com- 
mentary on, by Madhavacarya, 
106; Bharati Tirtha, a guru 
of Madhava according to, 
260. 


Jalminiyanyayamalaàvistara, a 
work of Madhava, 259, 260. 


Jainism and Buddhism, 203. 
Jain monuments, 330f. 


Jakkanarya (a Virasaiva scholar 
and patron), author of the 
Nurondusthala, 259. 


Jakkanna, a deity worshippped 
by the Tottiyans, 29. 


Jakkanna (a Telugu poet), 
author of the  Fikramürka- 
caritram, 208; a work of, 
dedicated to siddara, 279. 


Jakkinis, a type of work, 288. 

Jalakantesvara temple, 317. 

Jalal-ud-din, appointed as a 
rular of Madurai by Md. bin 
Tukhlak, his independence, 
184. 

Jalasutra (hydraulic Engineer), 
84. 

Jàmbavatikalyaánam, a play writ- 


ten by Krsndéva Raya, enac— 
ted before the people during 
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the caitra festival of Sri 
Virüpaksa, 7), 244, 269: 
interest of Krsnadéva Raya 
in maintaining the social 
solidarity as revealed in, 15. 


Jimbavati kalvaánam, a work of 
Ekamranatha, 271. 

Jambukésvaram (Gajàranya, 
Gajaranyaksétram, Tiruva- 
naikkaval), a grant to the 


Sankaracarya matha at, by 
Nayaka of Madura, 233. 


Jambuke$vara temple (at Tiru- 
vanaikkoyil), management of 
the, by the Pasupara-grahas- 
tas, 192. 


James T, treaty between English 
and Dutch conciuded between 
the States-General and 140. 


Janavas ya,( Mallikarjuna Vijaya, 
Afadantilaka^, a work 
Valiarasa, 268, 290. 


Jangama Kalajiüana death defeat 
and of Rama Raya as given 
in, 223 n. 140. 

Java | commodities imported 

from, 128. 


Jayadéva, Gitagovinda a lyrical 
drama by, 272. 


Jayamafigala, a raga designed 
by Ragunatha Nayaka, 75. 


Jayanissaru(?), a rāga designed 
by Ragunatha Nayaka, 75. 


Jayantaséna, a rága styled by 
Ragunatha Nayaka, 75. 


Jaya Tirtha (Jaya Tirtha Tika- 
cárya), a disciple of Aksobbya 
Tirtha, 200, 266 ; work of, 
266. 


Jedda, perfumes imported from 
125. 


Jesui Fathers, in the V. empire, 
249. 


Jewellary, 119f. 


Jina Kanci, See Tirupparutt i- 
kunryam, 205, 330. 


Jivanmuktiviveka, a work of 
Madhava on Advaita 
Vedüanta, 258, 259. 


Jnana bhaskara-carite, by Nem- 
anna, 292. 


Jana marga, 290. 


Jnanappaéu, a work of Kamalai 
Jüanapraka$a Panditar, 297. 


Jnanaprakasa Déesikal, Mañjari- 
appa, a work of, 295. 


Jnanaprakasa Pandaram (Guru- 
jnanasambanda svamigal).. 
foundation of Dharmapuram 
matha by, 236. 


Jiianaprakasar of Tiruvorriydr, 
works of, 297. 


Jnanasakti, a AKalamukha pon- 
uff, 235. 


Jndnasdra, a commentary on, 
by Manavala Mahamuni, 267. 


Jnanasivacaryas (of Mullam- 
dram) connection of Santana- 
Sivacaryas with the, 234; 
Dindima family of poets re- 
lated to the, 234-5. 


JilanavarnavilakKka urai, a work 
on Saiva  Siddhanta  Philo- 
sophy, 236. 


Joao della Ponte (a Portuguese 
worker in stone) assisted 
Krsnadeva Raya in construct- 
ing a new tank, 85. 


Jodi, a tax, 88. 
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John of Monte Coroino, on 
agriculture in the Coroman- 
dei, 93. 


Johnson, information sent by, 
to the Superior Council re- 
garding the anxiety of Nayak 
of Thafijavur to open trade, 
relations with English, 143. 


Jordanus, gold obtained in 
India the Less, in the days of, 
118. 


Joseph Vogel, on the portrait 
sculptures in South India, 
320. 


Jotiphana, a Right hand Class, 
26 n.108. 


Junta, unit of sq. measure in 
Telugu-area (= 0.0663 acre), 
168. 


Jyotiskudi  (Kalaivarkoil, the 


image of Madura God taken 
to, 185. 


K 


Kacaccaritra, a rdga designed 
by Raghunatha Nayaka, 75. 


Kacci-kalambagam, a work des- 
cribing the greatness of 
Kaüc 295. 

Kaccikku Nayakkar, patliccan- 
dam endowment to a Baud- 
dha ‘image, named, 206. 

Kaccirayar, 22. 


Kacciyappa Sivacarya, author 
of the Kandapurdnam, 299. 


Kadaippu, 79, 93, 102. 


Kadamai üliyars, forced labour. 
ers or serfs, 97. 


Kadambari ot Bana, 280. 


Kadiri Laksminarasimha tem- 
ple, 86. 


Kadiripati, author of the Suka- 
sapatati, 288. 


Kaikkolas (weavers), an influen- 
tial community in V. empire, 
12. 22. 123. 


Kaivalya-navanitam (‘butter of 
Kaivalya moksa), a work of 
Tandavaraya Svamigal, 295. 


Kaivinaikkudi  (labourer hired 
daily), 94. 


Kakatáliya, philosophical dis- 
putation about, 277. 


Kakatiyas of Warangal, 184. 


Kakustha vijayam, a work of 
Math Ananta, 287. 


Kadkkundyaka-vilagam, | (Kavalt- 
küni) grant tor the duty of 
policing, 93, 112. 


Kalabhairava, a village deity, 
247. 


Kalahasti, a city in the eastern 
part of the V. empire, 3; addi- 
tions made by Krsnadéva 
Raya to the temple at, 216; 
Immadi Rudra Sivacarya, the 
Pontifi at Gdlaki-matha at. 
234; a pilgrim centre, 229- 
route connecting Vijayanagar' 
with, 161. 


Küalahasti Mahatmyam, a work 
of Dhurjati, 284. 


Kalühasti$vara Satakam, a work 
of Dhuüurjati, 284. 


Kalakanthe$vara temple at 
Adaiya palam, construction 
of, by Appavya Diksita, 275, 
a school at, 249. 


Kalam. a cubic measure 1n 
Tamil-area ( = 3 tim. 102. 
169. 
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Kalamadhaviya, | (Küálanirnaya), 
a work of Madhavacarya, 


259, 260. 
Kalambakams, 293. 
Kadiaméghappulavar (a poet), 
Tirumalayya déva praised by, 
294. 
Ka@lamukhas, 192, 265. 
Kalamukha-mathas, 235-6 and a 


Klandai Kumaran, author of 
the Tiruvafijivapuranam, 299. 


Kalanirmaya, see Kalamadha- 
viya, 259. 
Kalapurnodayamu, by Pingah 


Suranna, 284. 


Kallarasa, author of the Jana- 
vasya, 268, 290. 


Kalavati, a buddhist town near 
the Bhairava hill, 208. 


Kalidasa, <Abhijnana Sakun- 
talam, a drama by, 281. 


Kalladaikkuricoi, and 


settlement at, 20. 


quarrel 


Kallinatha (a contemporary of 
Deva Raya ID, a commentary 
by, on the Sangita ratna kara 
of Sarangadeva, 74. 


Kalivamardhana, a drama by 
Vijayarüághava Nayaka, 288. 


Kalyünakoti vimana 2t Káàfüci, 
gilding of, by Tatacarya, 272. 


Kalyani inscriptions, Nagapatti- 
nam as a Buddhist centre as 
recorded in, 207. 


Kama (Cupid), spring festival 
celebrated for, 243. 


Kanci, a 
Sri San- 
and the 


Kümakoti-pitha at 
matba founded by 
karacarya, 231-4; 
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Kamaksi amman temple, 232 
n. 176. 


Kama'ai Jnanaprakasa Panditar 
(a Scholarin Tiruvārūr), ap- 
pointed the superintendent of 
several temples, 297; works 
of 297. 


Kamalalaya purünam, a work of 
Maraijnasambandar, 297. 


Kamalini Kalahamsa, by Raja 
Cüdamani Diksita, 278. 


Kamambika, wife of Sangama, 
189. 


Kamasutra, (of 
290. | 


Vatsyayana), 


Kambampalli, vi, grant of, by 
Acyuta Raya, 250. 


Kambargudi, sale of hereditary 
tenancy rights by some indi- 
vidual over the lands at, 96. 

Kampaņa, an  admministrative 

division, 3. 


Kampana, son of Sayanacarya, 
261. 


Kampana I (Kampa), Sayana- 
carya minister of, 260 Sing- 
anna  Odeya, grandson of, 
214 n.96. 


Kampana (Kumara Kampana), 
son of Bukka I, conquest of 
South India, by, 187; con- 
guest of Madurai, by. 184; 
Gaügadevi, the wife of, 265; 
Kriyasakti Pandita, the kula- 
guru of, 213; literary activity 
in Tamil country under, 293; 
victory of, over the Sultan of 
Madurai, 256. 


Kampili, road connecting Kovil- 
konda with, 161. 


Kanakabhiseka (bathing in gold). 
poet Gangadhara honoured 
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with a, 71; women weli versed 
in music honoured by Ragu- 
natha, with, 75. 


Kanakadasa, a warrior who 
joined the  Harida$a move- 
ment, 74, 202; works ot, 292. 


Kanakagiri city, 51; identifica- 
tion of 51 n.126. 


Kanakalékha kalyana, a drama 
by Vamana Bhatta, 268. 


Kanara country, ports in the. 
154. 


Kanakasabha (Cidambaram), 
222. 

Kancipuram, a city in the 
southern: part of the V. 
empire, 31 an advaita matha 
at, 191; artisan communities 
in, 22: a Buddhist centre, 206 
n.63; Buddhist sculptures in 
the Ekamranatha temple at, 
206; Ekamranatha temple at, 
313; improvements caused by 
Sri Ranga to the visnu tem- 
ple at, 222; kaikkolas oi, 22; 
meéelvaram on the ftiruvidai- 
yattam lands of the temples 
at, 96; a pilgrim centre, 229: 
route connecting Vijayanagar 
with, 161: also called sadvi- 
hara, 206; tulapurusa and 
other gifts by Tirumala I at, 
222; WVaradarajasvamin tem- 
ple at, 217; Wedamatha in 
the Arulala Perumal temple 
at, 250. 


Kaficudhakka, a metal gong, 
280. 


Kandala Appalacarya, a Vais- 
nava teacher, 223. 


Kandala Srirangacarya, (a Šrī- 
Vaisnava teacher), grant by, 
to Ramanujakütam, 221. 


Kandanavolu, modern Kurnool, 
204. 


Kandapuranam, (a work based 
on Skandapurana) by Kacci- 
yappa Sivacarya, 299. 


Kandar Kalivenba, a work of 
Kumaraguru svamigal, 299. 
Kandyan king, needed Danish 
help to drive out the Portu- 
guese in Ceylon, 141; a treaty 
negotiated by a Dutchman 
with the king of Denmark on 
behalf of, 141. 


Kani, unit of sq. measure in 
Tamil area, (= 100 kuli) 
168. 


Kankani, temple superintendent, 
220. 


Kanmdlar, artisan community, 
2i. 


Kannantr, conversion of the 
temple at, into a Mosque, 
185; transfer of headquarters 
at Ceñji by Gopanna to, 187. 


Kan-pa-mei (modern  Coimba- 
tore), cotton industry in, 123. 


Kanur matha, 236. 


Kanyadana, a popular form of 
marriage, 31. 


Kanyasulka (dowry), 33. 


Kaumarila Darsana, Govinda 
Diksita, the author of com- 
mentaries on, 277. 


Karai, unit of sq. measure in 
Tamil area, 168. 


Karaikal, British chief factors’ 
visit to, 144. 


Karandai, a Jaina centre, 205. 
Karanda WVyüha Sütra, 207. 


Karanika Cavadi, 100. 
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Karanika Laksminarana, a brah- 
man minister under Krsna- 
deva Raya, 16. 


Karanika Mangara$aysa, a 
brahman minister under 
Krsnadeva Raya, 16. 


Karma-mimamsa, exposition of 
the system of, by Madhava, 
259. 


Karmantra varttika, a commen- 
tary on a portion of the 
Bodhüyana | S$Srauta | Sütra$s, 
278. 


Karmavipaáka, see  Pravascitta 
sudhanidhi, 261. 


Karnata, a variety of music, 47, 
75. 


Karnataka country, quarrel 
between cultivators and Pafi- 
calas in, 20; VMira-$aivism in. 
193. 


Karnataka generals, appointed 
viceroys in the Tamil areas, 
14. 


Karnataka | $Sabdanusaásana (a 
grammar on the Kannada 
language), by Bhattakalanka- 
deva, 292. 


Karnataka |— simhüàsanadhisvara, 
a title of Vyasaraya, 201. 


Karnataka Vidya vilasa, a title 
of Harthara II, 255, 289. 
Karptra vasantaraja, same as 

Ana Véma Reddi, 268. 


Karttigai festival, 242. 


Kartikapuja by  vipravinodins 
in the village of  Ranga- 
mahalu, 19. 


Kasi, 194. 


Kasi kandam, a work of Ati- 
vira Rama Pandya, 297. 


Kasikhündam, a work of Sri- 
natha, 280. 


Kasimkota-Cennaraya temple at 
Somapalem, 316. 


Ka$ivilaéa Kriyasakti Pandita, 
see Kriyasakti Panditar 213. 


kassa, white unstarched lawns, 
131. 


Kasturi katarikam (musk), im- 
ported from Goa, and Cotangi, 
148. 


Kasthüri Rangappa, the image 
of, 323. 


Kataka, vipravinodins in, 19. 
Kattu koódage, grant, 85, 86, 89. 
Kavadis, 162. 

Kavalgars, 166. 


Kdvalkani, see Kakkunayaka 
vilagam, 112. 


Kavarars, 29 n.123. 
Kavéri, River, 88, 174, 234. 


Kavirasapanditar, (a brahman 
scholar), works of, 296. 


Kavisarvabhauma, (Kaviratna) 
* best among poets’, 280. 


Kavyalankara | kamadhenu, a 
commentary on, 267. 
Kavyaprakasa of Mammata, 
268. 


Küvyas, poems, 47. 


Kayal, a port on the southern 
cXtremity of the east coast, 
155. l 
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ayamkulam, road connecting 
Tirunelvéli with, 161. 


Kdyasthas, officers, 53. 


Kayilaikkalambakam, by Kum- 
araguru svamigal, 299. 


Kerasthalada Viranna, a  vira- 
$aiva married the daughter of 
king Déva Raya IL, 193. 


Kesava (god) multi worship 
offered to, 208. 


Késavamisra, 266. 
Khanaha, houses, 562 


Khandana-khanda-khadya, a 
commentary on, by Ananda 
Purana, 267. 


Khandugar, a cubic measure in 
Kannada-area, 169. 


Khas lands, lands owned by 
princes, 108. 


Kirdtarjunitya of Bharaval, 280: 
a commentary on, 266. 


Kodungallur, a port, 154. 


Koduvay, a record at, register- 
ing the provision of kambu 
for meals for brahman travel- 
lers, 60. 


Koilkanakku (Olai-eluttu), tem- 
ple accountant, 227. 


Kokkéham, Tamil translation 
of, by ‘Varatungarama  Pan- 
dya, 296. 


Kolaga, a cubic measure in 
Kannada area, 169. 


Kolar, branch of Golaki matha 
at, 234. 


Kolattam (stick play), 73. 
V.S.L.—49 
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Kolavamana Perumal temple, 
grant to the, 99. 


Kondaimalai (modern Tiru- 
nirankonrai) 205. 


Kondama (Governess of Puli- 
cat), permission denied by, to 
build up an English settle- 
ment at Pulicat), 142. 


Kondama Nayakkar (a chief), 
one among the madattavar of 
Idaiyarruparru, 22. 


Kondapalli, route connecting 
Vijayanagar with, 161. 


Kondasamudra, a tank con- 
structed by Rayasam Konda- 
marasayya, 85. 


Kondavidu, a city in the East- 
ern part of the V. empire, 3: 
Krsnadéva Raya laid seige of 
the fort of, 42; Kumaragiri, 
the ruler of, 148: reconquest 
of. by Krsnadéva Raya, 153; 
a record at listting the articles 
of inland trade from, 131-2. 
route connecting Vijayanagar 
with, 161; tanks constructed 
in the province of, 85. 


Kondoju, a favourite barber of 
Sadasiva, 24. 


Konerunatha, author of the 
Bala Bhügavatamu, 286. 


Kongarayar, (a chief), one among 
the nattavar of Idaiyarru-par- 
ru-parru, 22. 


Koran, placing of. before the 
throne of Déva Raya, 211. 
Koravangis, a kind of Telugu 

work, 288. 


Korea, life and travels of an 
Indian monk in 207. 


Kotikanyadanam ‘Patacarya, 
See Tatacarya, 272. 
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Kovilkonda, road connecting 
Kampili with, 161; road con- 
necting Masulipatam with, 
161. 


Kovilur, regulations regarding 
Kanyadana in, 32 n.133a. 


Koyi/kelvi, general manager of 
the temple, 227. 


Koyilolugu (a work), on the 
consiruction oí íhe musiim 
fortifications at Kannanür, 185 
n.6; on the removal of deities 
of Madura temple, 185; on 
the removal of the Srirangam 
deity, 187. 


Kreyakam, red starched cloth, 
131. 


Kridabiramam, a Telugu trans- 
lation of the Premabhirdmam, 
266. 


Kriyasakti, a village, 214. 


Kriyasakti Pandita  (Kaáéivilasa 

Kriyasakti Pandita, Kriyasakti, 
KriyaSakti guru) a Kdlamuk- 
ha pontiff, 235 guru of Caun- 
da Madhava 265; Kulakuru 
of the early V. kings, 192, 
213.mentioning of, in a grant 
by Madhava-mantri, 213; part 
of, in restoring of peace in 
the country, 188: royal pre- 
ceptor of Deévaraya I, 213; 
religious tolerance shown by, 
214. 


Krsna (God), re-installation of 
the image of, by Krsnadéva 
Raya, 216. 


Krsna (a music teacher of Krs- 
nadéva Raya), presented with 
a pearl necklace by Krsna- 
déva Raya, 74. 


Krsna River, 152. 
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Krsna-carita, a work of Vidya- 
natha, 269 n.80. 


Krsnadeva Raya, abdication of 
throne for a short time in 
favour of WVyasaraya by, 


201; adappam of, 50-51; 
addition of certain ports 
to his empire by, 153; 


Allasani Peddana, a poet-lau- 
reate under, 269  n.180; aug- 
mentation of wealth to the 
treasury by, 178; author of 
the Amuktamdlyada, 53: 
author ofthe Jambavatikalya- 
nam, 15, 71; brahman mini- 
sters and administrators, 16, 
17; brother of Acyuta Raya, 
270; carried away an image 
of Vitthala from Pandharpur, 
199; and the city of Nagala- 
pura, 3; conquest of Orissa 
by, 270; construction of a big 
tank near the capital by. 77; 
copper image of, at Tiru- 
maíai temple, 321; court held 
by. for spring festival, 244: 
daughter of, an expert in 
chess, 71: dxess of, 60: eco- 
nomic policy of, as revealed 
in Amuktamdlya&é 164; em- 
bassies from, to the Portu- 
guese, 134-5; emphasis laid 
by, on increase of irrigation 
facilities, 83, 175; encourage- 
ment given by, to private ini- 
tiative in bringing lands 
under cultivation, 77; en- 
couragement given by, to 
Vaisnava scholars. 217: father 
of Tirumalamba, 271: the 
figure of, in a niche of the 
temple at Cidambaram, 318: 
gifts made to the Ahobala 
Narasimha temple by, 217 
gifts made to the temple of 
Nataraja at Cidambaram by, 
219 n.121; gifts made the Siva 
temples by. 216 and n.103 
106; gifts made by, to god 
Venkate$a, 217; grant of an 
agrahara by to poet Nandi 
limmayya 71 n.339; grant to 
Candracuda Saraávati by, 232: 
grant to Sadasiva Bhodendra, 
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233: Haribhatta a contempo- 
rary poet of, 308; Hazara 
Ramasvami temple construct- 
ed by, 307; and Tirupati, 217; 
improvements made by, to 
the Varadarajasvami temple, 
217; indiscriminate charity to 
ascetics discouraged by, i71; 
kanakübhiseka of  WVallabba- 
carya by. 200; Krsnaswamy 
temple constructed by, 306; 
later half of the Bharata in 
Kannada written at the ins- 
stance of, 291: a learned 
author, 255; Mafijariappa, a 
work written in praise of, 
295: and his muslim  ser- 
vants, 211; Nadendle Appa 
obtained a certain privi- 
lege from, 54; =Nadindla 
Gopa, the governor of Kon- 
davidu under, 285; Nuniz on 
the adappam of, 50-1; Paes 
on the elephants owned by, 
127; Paes on the harem of, 41; 
Paes on the ‘House of  Vic- 
tory’ constructed by, 325; 
Paes on the wrestling practice 
by, 68; Parijatapaharanamnu, a 
work dedicated to, 283: the 
painting of, and his father in 
the palace, 339, 55; patron of 
Kumara Sarasvati, a brahman 
scholar, 296; patron of Vy4- 
saraya, 269; Pedda AhoGbala 
Reddi, a diwān under, 229 
n.170; a play wright, 244; pre- 
sented a pearl necklace to 
Krsna, as gurudaksina, 14 
prisoners of, offered as sacri- 
fice at Nagalapura by. 245; 
provision made by, for the 
supplv of fresh water to the 
V. city, 82;  Purandariüsa's 
visit to Vijayanagar during 
the days of, 292; Rangaman- 
tapa of the Sri  Virupaksa 
temple, constructed by, 216, 
305: ratnabhiséka of Vyasa- 
raya Tirtha by, 201; recon- 
quest of Udayagiri and Kon- 
davidu by. 42, 153: on the re- 
gulated programme of a king, 
53: reign of, a glorious epoch 
in the literary history of South 
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India, 269; relief given by, to 
the Jaina temples, 205; re- 
placement of Govinda Désika 
by 'atacarya, from the court 
of 221; responded to the re- 
ports made by ‘Tattuvaprakasa 
svamigal of ‘Tiruvarur, 295; 
routes followed by, in his mili- 
tary campaigns and religious 
tours, 161; Saluva Timma, the 
prime minister of, 269; did 
not put Saluva Timma to 
death since he was a. brahman, 
15; Sangita Süryodaya, a work 
on music dedicated to, 270: a 
scholar in music and rhetoric, 
74 sculpture of, and his 
queens at  Vitthala temple, 

321; second embassy sent by, 
under the leadership of Reti- 
lim cherim, 135; spring festi- 
val celebrated by, 243; Tamil 
poets during the days of 
294-5; towers provided to the 
temples by, 316; Uru kavi 
vaibhavanivaha | nidhàna, a 
title of, 281; — Vallabhacarya, 
defeated Vyasa Raya in a 
disputation in the court of, 
201, 225: visit of, to Cidam- 
baram in 1517-8, 219 n.121. 
and Vithōba temple, 217: 
Vyasaraja, a contemporary 
oi, 200, 236; wives of, 39; 
works of, 269, 281. 


Krsnadhyanapaddhati, a work 
of Appayya Diksita, 274. 


Krsnadvari, a  slésa kdvya by, 
288. 


Krsnama Nayakkar, undertak- 
ing given by the ndttavar of 
Idaiyarru parru to the king 
through, 22. 


Krsnamarasayyan (A. D. 1561), 
te. of Aliya Ramardsayyan, 
7. 


Krsna matha, founded by 
Madhvacarya, 236. 


Krsna Misra, Prabodha candro- 
yam, a drama by, 270, 298. 
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Krsnappa, a bommaldta (pup- 
pet player), 71. 


Krsnappa Nayaka (of Ceñji), 
dhvajasthamba erected at the 
Visnu temple at Cidamba- 
ram, by, 220 n.121; and the 
Govindarajaperumal temple, 
224-5; olla given by, to Dutch 
to establish a factory at Dé- 
vanampattinam, 139; order 
given to, to expel Dutch from 
Devanampattinam 139. 


Krsnappa Nayaka (of Madurai), 
father of  Virappa  Nayaka, 
297; brother of Cokkanatha 
Nayaka, portrait sculpture of, 
322. 


Krsna Raja (a Nandyala chief), 
Patron of Pingali Surana, 284. 


Krsnarjuna samvadamu, (a Te- 
lugu poem), by Gopa, 270. 


Krsnastami festival, 241, n.204. 
Krsnaswamy temple, 306-7. 


Krsnavirappa  Nayaka, addi- 
tions made to the . Minaksi 
temple by, 319 n.24. 


Krtinayakundu (Cinna Timma), 
286. 


Kuccala, unit of sq. measure 
in  Telugu-area (= $8 gurfus 
or 25 acres), 169. 


Kudaimanyamm, piece of rent- 
free land granted to persons 
who had to hold the umbrella 
over the king, 111. 


Kudikkani, a permanent and 
inalienable right of kudis to 
cultivate a land, 94. 


Kudinihgá dévadana, dévadana, 
grant along with the  kudis, 
95. 


Kudininga iraiyili, tax-free 
grant along with the kudis, 
95. 


Kudivdram, 108. 

Kudiyiruppu kaniyaksim the 
right of living on a piece of 
land belonging to the land 
lord, 97. 


Kulasékhara Alvar, mention of 
a visnu shrine near Tillai by, 
219 n.121. 


Kuli, unit of sq. measure in 
lamil-area, (— 576 sq. feet), 
168. 


Kulottunga II, caused the Go- 
vindaraja idol at Tulai to be 
thrown into the sea, 219 
n. 121. 


Kulottunga Colan Ula, Ottak- 
küttan, the author of the, 
219 n.121. 


Kumiarabanka-na&íha, Jakkandar- 
ya, the patron of, 290. 


Kumara Dhirjati (grandson of 
Dhurjati), author of the Krs- 
nadevaraya Vijaya, 284. 


Kumaragiri (of Kondavidu), sup- 
ply of imported articles by 
Tippayya Cetti and his bro- 
thers to, 148; a patron of 
scholars, 268. 


Kumara Guruparar, founder of 
Dharmapuram matha anda 
contemporary of  Tirumalai 
Nayaka, 236 teacher of Velli- 
yambala Tambiran, 298. 


Kumaruguru svamigal, initiated 
by Masilamani Désikar, 299; 
works of, 299. 


Kumara Krsnappa, son of Vié- 
vanatha Nayaka, statue of. 
322. 
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Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa. 
280; commentary on, 266. 


Kumara sarasvati, a brahman 
scholar patronised by Krsna- 
déva Raya, 296. 


Kumara Valmiki, a Kannada 


version of Ramayana given 
by 291. 


Kumara Vyasa (Naranappa, 
Camarasa), works of, 290. 


Kumbakonam, a pilgrim centre, 
229.; a city in the southern 
part of the v. empire, 3; image 
of Bangaru Kamaksi, shifted 
to, 234. 


Kumbla (Cumbola) 3; annual 
tribute paid to Portuguese by 
the ruler of, 134. 


Kumudavati kalyanam, 287. 


Kuncam, a cubic measure in Te- 
lugu area, 169. 


Künimedu (Collim), 156. 
Kunrattür, a Jaina temple cons- 


tructed by Deva Raya II at, 
204-5. 


Kirma purdnam, Ativira Rama 
Pandya, the author of the, 
298. 

IKurvool, diamond mines in the 
district of, 116; branch of 
Golaki matha at, 234. 


Kurukamanimiyam, a work of 
Perumal Kavirayar, 296. 


Kurumbars, 12. 


Kurundirattu, a short anthology 
by Tattuvarayar, 293-4. 


Kuruni, same as marakkal, 169. 


Kuntha Jinallaya, (the present 
> Ganigitti temple at Hampi) 


construction of, by Irugappa 
Dandanatha, 204. 


Kuttit-Tolkappivam, (See Hak- 
kanavilakkam), 298. 
298. 
Kuvalayananda, a work of Ap- 
payya Diksita, 
274, 275, 255. 
L 


Ladaru, a Right hand class, 26 
n.108. 


Laghu, Yi$vara Diksita, the au- 
thor of a, 270. 


Laksadhyaji (Bhiksamatha), I$a- 
na Siva of the lineage of, 235. 

Laksmana Dandanatha, author 
of the Siva Tattvacintamani, 
289. 


Laksmana Pandita, author of a 
medical work, 266. 


Laksmi, view of Vadagalai and 
‘Tengalai schools regarding 
the position of, 197 moon cal- 
led the brother of, 223. 


Laksmikumara; See  Tatacarya. 
2/2. 


Laksmi Narayana, author of 
the Sangita Sáryodava, 270. 


Laksmi Narayana deity, 313. 
Laksminarayanapura, vi, $8. 
Laksmi sagara, vi. 108. 


Laksnusobhane, a work of Va- 
diraja, 292. 


Land Tenures, 105-112. 
Lankadvipa, 207. 
League (— 3 miles), 328. 
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Lepaksi temple, 315, 335, 337. 
Lilavaraha (Visnu), 222. 


Lilavati by Bhaskaracarya, 284 
n.124. 


Lilüvati ganitamu, a  mathe- 
matical work, 284 n.124. 


Linga, author of the Cola- 
rdjya sdngatya, 291. 


Lingadhvari (son of Govinda 
Diksita}, works of, 278. 


Linga mudra, boundary stones 
bearing the mark of, 92. 


lingaya(Dts (Janganas). sati 
practice among the, 35; as 
vegetarians, 58; 


Lingama Nayaka of Vellore, 
298; statue of, 322. 


Lingapuranam, Ativira Rama 
Pandya, the author of the. 
298. 


Lihgapuranamu, a work of 
Tenali Ramakrspa, 285. 


Linschoten, on the brahmans’ 
dress, 18; on car festival, 242: 
on child marriages, 33; on 
diamond mining and the reve- 
nue received by the king 
through that industry, 116: 
on the Dombaras, 25; on the 
dwelings of the poorer class 
of people, 57; about the fishes 
in India, 124 on sat? practice 
among the brahman com- 
munity. 36; on slavery in V. 
empire, 10. 


Li Se, an inscription in Korea 
written by, in 1378. 


Literature, Kannada, 289f.: 
Sanskrit 254f; Tamil 293f. 
Telugu, 279f. 


Lolla Laksmidhara (a scholar), 
works of, 270. 


Longhurst, on the architectural 
style of the Zenana, 332; 
on the bas-reliefs in the 
‘house of victory’, 325; on 
the supply of water to V. 
city, 326. 


Lotus Mahal, 331. 


Loyola, figure of, painted at the 
court of Venkata, 340. 


Luiz, a brahman convert, 249. 


Luxuries, Ott. 


M 


Mad, unit of sq. measure in 
Thanjavur (= 100 kuli), 168. 


Maccapurànam, 296. 


Macdonell, on the authorship 
of the Vedic commentaries, 
263. 


Maclean, on the amaram grant 
110. 


Madai ‘Tiruvénkatanathar (a 
scholar and officer under 
lirumalai Nayaka), author 
of the Prabodha-candrodaya, 
208; an ula by Viraraghava 
on, 299. 


Madalasa-caritra, a | work of 
Krsnadeva Raya, 269. 


Müdanatilka, same as Jana- 
vas$ya, 268. 


Madayagari Mallanna, one of 
the astadiggajas of the V. 
court, 283; author of tb- 
Rajasekhara-caritramu, 270. 


Madhava (Madhavacarya), life 
and work of, (258-60); appre- 
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ciation of, by Bukka, 259; a 
brother of Bhoganatha, 264; 
a brother of Sayanacarya, 
260: a commentator of the 
Jaiminiya to Nyayamdia, 106; 
definition of vrsa as bull kept 
for impregnation by. 98; 
identification of, 262 n.60; on 
the limitations of the titles of 
the king over land, 106; on 
the average out-turn capacity 
of land, 102; an orthodox 
house-holder, 260; titles 
adopted by, 260. 


Madhava (Mayana), son of 
Sayana, 259. 


Madhava (Gaunda Madhava), 
life and work of, 265. 


Madhavamantri (Governor of 
Candragutti, Araga and Kon- 
kana), mention made of Kri- 
yasakti Pandita in a grant by, 
213. 


Madhavāmātya (ie. Madhava, 
the minister), 260. 


Madhava Tattvasāra Sangraha, 
a work of Akshōbhkya Tir- 
tha, 266. 


Madhava mathas in V. empire, 
236. 


Madhura (Madhura Madhava), 
a poet lived during the 
period, 289. 


Madhura Madhava. see Mad- 
hura, 289. 


Madhuravani, a poetess in the 
court of Raghuratha Nay- 
aka, 278. 


Madhurdvijayam, a work of 
Gangadévi, 255; on the con- 
quest of Madurai, 265; des> 
cription in the, of the sports 
of the courtezans, 45: on the 
muslim occupation of Cidam- 
baram and Madura, 185-6. 
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Madhava, teacher of Aksobhya 
Muni, 191. 


Madhvacarya, foundation of 
Krsna matha by, 236; foun- 
dation of Uttaradi matha by, 
200. 


Madhva-tantramukha bhisana 
by Vijayindra Tirtha, 276. 
Madhva Tirtha, a Dvaita scho- 
lar, 266; presided over Utta-. 
radi matha, 200. 


Madigaru, tanners or shoe- 
makers, 25 n.108. 


Madras patam, English settle- 
ment at, 145; terms of the 
grant of, 145-6. 


Madurai, a city in the southern 
part of the V. empire, 3: 
architectural features of the 
palace at, 333; course of in- 
struction adopted by the 
teachers at, 250; branch of 
Golaki matha in the district 
of, 234; a route connecting 
Vijayanagar with, 161; migra- 
tion of Saurdstras to, 125; the 

Sundaré$varar temple at, 319% 
Tirumalai Nayaka Mahal at, 
333-4. 


Madurai Cokkanatharula, a 
work of Tirumalainatha, 295. 


Maduraik-kalambakam, a work 
of Kumaraguru svamigal, 229. 


Mayana, father of Madhava- 
carya, 258. 


Magadha, 207, 257. 


Magefya Maggidéva, a Kan- 
nada scholar, 290. 


Mahdabhagavatamu, a work of 
Bammera Potana, 281. 


Mahabharata, 285. 
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Mahabharata tatparya, a work 
of Appayya Diksita, 274. 


Mahabhimi, public land, 106. 

Mahacarya (a vaisnava scholar) 
defeat of Saiva scholars of 
Citrakuta by, 220, n.121. 


Mahadeva SaraSvati, grants by 
Vira Narasimha to, 232; 
Candracüda Sarasvati, a dis- 
ciple of, 232. 


Mahajanas, 19. 


Mahalingadeva, giits to, for 
performing japa in the tem- 
ple of Timirésvaradéva, 2283 
Jakkanarya, the patron of, 
works of, 289. 


Mahamuraja, a musical instru- 
ment, 73. 


Mahdnavami festival, celebra- 
tion of the, 238 n.202; caps 
worn by women taking part 
in the, 63; dance before the 
idol during the, 72; descrip- 
tion of the, 43; description 
of the royal throne, exhi- 
bited during the, 48; enter- 
tainment given by the Dom- 
baras during the 25; presence 
of public women in the, 43; 
remission of the tax concern- 
ing the, 24; sculptures depict- 
ing scenes from the, 308, 
325: 


Mahanayakacarya, petition 
made by some individuals to, 
90. 


Mahapradhani  Ara$ar Tippa- 
raéíar, settlement of a _ local 
dispute by, 90. 


Maharaja of Cinadéó$a, a bud- 
dhist cave at Nagapattinam 
constructed by, 207. 


Maharajas, priests of the fol. 
lowers Vallabhacarya, 200. 


Mahima, a Siddhi, 195. 


Mahisura Narapati Vijaya (a 
manuscript work oi the 
seventeenth century), anti- 
brahmattiical tendencies of 
Rama Raya as revealed in 
the, 17. 


Mahuan, description of ascetics 
by, 171; on the part played 
by brokers in valuation pro- 
cedure, 150. 


Majandur (Baindür) a town in 
the west coast of V. empire, 3 


Majapahit, Hayam Wuruk, the 
king of, 206. 


Major Henderson, on the ani- 
Cuts constructed, 91. 


Makara Sankranti, festival, 244. 


Malabar, dye stuffs shipped 
from, 130; goods imported 
at, 80, 104, 123; the payment 
of fishermen on dried fish in, 
124; Pulicat had trade rela- 
tions with, 159. 


Malabarees, an enterprising 
community, 149. 


Maia Ba$ava raja carita (Singi- 
rajapurana), a work dealing 
with the eighty-four miracles 
of Ba$ava, 291. 


Malacca, goods exported to, 
123, 131, 137: goods im- 
ported from, 128; muslims 
brought goods from, i134; 
Pulicat had trade relations 
with, 156. 


Malakappa (chief of Hande 
Anantapuram), occupation cf 
Ahobalam by. and the re- 
conquest of the same by Sri 
Ranga, 222. 


Malatimaddhava, a work of 
Bhavabhüti, 267. 
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Malavalli, an agreement 
among the people of, to keep 
the land sale transaction 
within their community, 99, 


Malayampattu, vi. 27-8. 


Maldive islands, black rice sold 
in exchange for coir in, 154; 
ships built for south India 
in, 157. 


Mallai Cinnaiah Cetti, a mer- 
chant, 148. 


Mallanary of Udayagiri, con- 
struction of a tank by, 85. 


Mallanarya of Gubbi, author 
of the Bhavacintaratna, 291. 


Malla Nayaka, 252. 


Mallanna, one of the  astadig- 
eajas, 283. 


Mallappa Odeya (son of Bukka 
D, 88: Visnu Süri, a contem- 
temporary of, 267. 


Mallika@maruta, a drama by 
Uddanda, modelled on 
Maülatimadhava, 267. 


Mallikarjuna  Panditaradhnya, a 
biographical sketch of, in the 
Aradhyacaritra, 291. 


Mallikarjuna Raya  (Mallikar- 
juna, | Mallikarjuna | Maha- 
raya) Aditya Raya hono- 
ured by, 110, 252; a contem- 
porary of Gangadhara, 71; 
grants made by, in the dana» 
mantapa in the WViripaksa 
temple, 229; Kannada literary 
productions during the reign 
of, 290; made over the vil- 
lage Laksmi sagara to the 
officer of Svati in order to 
populate the same, 108; pat- 
ron of  Gangadhara, 268; 
portrait sculpture of, in the 
Hanumar temple at Hampi. 
321: 

V.S.L.—50 


Mallikarjuna temple, sculptures 

in the, 314. 
Mallikarjuna vijaya (Jana- 
vasya), 268, 290. 


Mallisena vamana, see Vamana- 
carya, 293. 


Malwa, migration of people due 
to the famine, from Deccan 
to 1173. 


Malyavanta Raghunatha temple, 
311. 


Mammata (author of Kavya- 
prakasa), 26%. 


Manam, a cubic measure in- 
Kannada-area, 169. 


Manavala mahamuni (a vals- 
nava scholar), works of, 267; 
disciple of Tiruvaymoli Pil- 
lai, 294; a disciple of Srisaila, 
199. Rààmanuja Nurrandadi, 
a work of, 294; Tengalais 
headed by, 199. 


Manavari lands, same as accuk- 
kattu lands, 101. 


Mandalapurudar (a Jaina con- 
temporary of Krsnadéva 
Raya), author of the Nikandu 
Ciddmani, a Lexicon, 295. 


Mandalikas, 70. 


Mangadu, vil, an agreement 
among the residents of, to 
keep the lands transaction 
within the village, 99; deci- 
sion made by the residents 
of, regarding stridhana, 32. 


Mangalor (Managalore, Manga- 
lore), a town in the west 
coast of V. empire, 3; annual 
tribute to the Portuguese by 
the ruler of, 134; ginger ship- 
ped from the port of. 131; 
muslim merchants had their 
agents at, 133; ships took 
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cargoes of black rice from. 
154. 


Mangammal (Rani Mangam- 
mal), (the Nayak queen of 
Madura), gift made to the 
Darga by, 212; palm leat 
award given by, to the Sau- 
rastras, 29-30; image of, in 
lirupparankunram, 323. 


Mangappa Dannayaka, 253. 


Marnjariappa, a work of Jnana- 
prakasa Deésikar in praise of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 295. 


Manjésvar, a port in the 
Kanara country, 154; annual 
tribute paid to the Portuguese 
by the ruler of, 134. 

Manikkavasagar (a aiva 

saint), 297. 


Mannaruddsa vilasa, a  yaksa- 
edna work by  Rangaraj- 
amma, 288. 


MantraSdstra, works of Lolla 
Laksmidharam, 270. 


Manu, a law giver, 105; on 
widows, 38 n.159. 


Manucarita, by Peddana, 282. 


Manumanu Bhatta, author of 
the Hayalaksana Sastra, 287. 


Marakkal (Kuruni) a cubic mea- 
sure in Tamil area (= 8 nadali), 
169. 


Maraijnanasambandar of Cid- 
ambaram (a scholar of the 
days of Acyuta Raya and 
Sadasiva Raya), works of, 297. 


Maraijnanasambanda, a fcllow- 

er Of Meykanda, 194. 
MaGran-acapporul, by Perum! 
Kavirayar, 296. 


Maran A.ankaram, by Peru- 
mal Kavirayar, 296. 


Marankilavi manimddlai, by 
Perumal Kavirayar, 296. 


Maran Pappavinam, by Peru- 
mal Kavirayar, 296. 


Marappa (the brother of Hari- 
hara) Caunda Madhava mini- 
ster under, 265. 


Marcellur de Bosa howver, 
Dutchman who negotiated on 
behalf of the Kandyan king a 
treaty with the king of Den- 
mark, 141. 


Margadayam, a kind of tax, 166. 


Mariciparinayam, a love poem 
by Mohanangi, 271. 


Markandéya purdna, 283. 


Marudavanakkavirayan, a title 
conferred on poet Rama- 
natha, 228. 


Marutratcaritam, a work of Sri- 
natha, 279. 


Maryüda, agreement regarding, 
33. 


Masala, a type of boat used in 
the coromandel coast. 158. 


Mascat, 159. 


Masilamant Desikar (the 
fourth head of the Dharma- 
puram matha), initiated 
Kumaraguru svamigal. 299. 


Masilamani Sambandar, author 
of a purüna on the Uttara- 
ko$amangai, 297. 


Masilipaiam, 144, 156; Ant. 
Schorer as a Junior Dutch ' 
factor in 1609 at, 179 n.37; 
English setilement in 1607 
at, 142: abandonment of, by 
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the English in 1628, 144; lac- 
tory reopened in 1630 at, 
144: a road to Kovilkonda 
from, 161; William Meth- 
wold, the chief in the Eng- 
lish settlement at, 174. 


Matha, 94, 109; an educational 
institution, 8; occupations in, 
9; privilege enjoyed by, 
to keep palanquins, 121. 


Mathapura, 109, 110. 


Matl: Ananta, the works of, and 
his grandson, 287. 


Mathew Duke, letter’ of, to the 
company from, Pulicat, 141. 


Maund, a unit of weight in tbe 
Telugu-area, 169. 


Mavana, a son of Sayanacarya.. 
261. 


Mecca, velvets imported from, 
128. 


IMéshadiita (of Kahdasa) a 
work of Vēdānta Désika 
m^delled on, 256. 


Mekalabomma, wetlands grant- 
ed as dasavanda to, 89. 


Meélakartas, 75. 


Melinde, gold imported into 
India from, 126; rice ex- 
ported from South India to, 
129. 


Melkote, grant by Sriranga to 
the Vaisnava shrine at. 222; 
recitation of Yatiraja Saptati 
in the temple, 94, 107. 


Melvaram, 
107. 


Mergan (Mirjan), a town in the 
west coast of V. empire, 3. 


overlordship, 94, 


Methwold, suspicions held 
against the Dutch by. 141. 


Meykandadéva the author of 
the Saiva Siddhdnta move- 
ment, 193 n.24; the follow- 
ers of, 194. 


Mevkaval (tirwmmnénikdval), 
‘temple watchman’, 227. 


Meyfüfiana mamuni, a disciple 


of Sikalivallal-Pandaram, 
237: 
Meyjnanavilakkam see Pra- 


bodha candrodaya, 298. 
Military Architecture, 327. 
Mimamsa, 273 
Mirndmsa Nyaya, 252. 


Mimamsanyamala — vistara, a 
work of Sudhindra ‘Tirtha, 
277. 


Mohanangi  authoress of the 
Mariciparinayam, 271. 


Mohana Turangini, a work of 
Kanakadasa, 292. 


Mohavadaipparani, a devotional 
work of Tattuvarayar, 294. 


Molla (a poetess of the sixteen- 
th century), composer of the 
Telugu Ramayana, 287. 


Moluccas, 140; abandonment of 
English factory at. 141; im- 
ports from, 128, 130. 


Moplahs, Portuguese drove out 
the, from the trade market, 
134. 


Moreland, on the population of 
Vijayanagar. 5, 6 n.32; on 
the strength of the V. army, 
6. 


Motupalli, vi. 3156; 
factory at, 144. 


English 


Mudrakarta (Secretary), 21. 
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Mudustryar and lianjuryar 
(the twin posts). 294. 


Mughal court, 51. 


Muhammad-bin-Tughlak, in- 
vasion of Hoysala territory 
by, 184; appointed Jalāl-ud- 
din to rule over Madurai. 
184. 


Muhurta Darsana (Vidva 
Mad haviya). a work of 
Vidyamadhava$uni, 266-7. 


Muhurta Diptka, a commen- 
tary on Muhurta Darsana by 
Visnu suri, 267. 


Miikkutti (nose ornament), 65. 


Muktiniccayam, a work of 
Gurujnanasambandar, 297. 


Muktiniscaya Pérurai, a work 
on the Saiva Siddhanta Philo- 
sophy, 236. 


Mullamdram (vi., North Arcot 
district) JnmanaSivacaryas of, 
234. 


Munmanikkovai, a work of 
Vedanta Désika, 294. 

Mundinilai, a work of Marai- 

jhanasambandar, 297. 


Munta, a cubic measure in 
Telugu-area, 169. 


Murige Désikéndra, author of 
the Rajéndra vijava, 292. 


Muslims (Moors), a commercial 
community, 133; pirate chief- 
tains commissioned to attack 
the trade ships of, 160; provi- 
sion of quarters to, 2: rule of, 
at Madurai according to an 
inscription, 185; V. king’s 
duty to protect their religion 
against, 14; wheat as a sta- 
ple food of, 80 

Mutali Sahrdaya, a prasasti on 
ihe king of Majapahit ccm- 
posed by, 207. 


Muttambala mudali, the image 
or, in Tirupparankunram, 
323. 


Mu^*tu Alakādri (brother of 
Cokkanatha Nayaka) portrait 
sculpture of, 322. 

Muttu Krsnappa, royal patron- 
age of. to the colleges, 250; 
the image of, 322. 


Muiturama Ayyar, statue of, 
323. 


Muttu Vīrappa, the image of, 
323. 


Mivara Kone Santati Parvata- 
vali, reference to, in the his- 
tory of Kalamukhas, 236. 


Mylapore (San Thome), a city 
in the southern part of the 
V. empire, 3; a deserted sea- 
port during the days of Bar- 
bosa, 156; printed cloth ex- 
ported from, 131; a road 
connecting Vijayanagar with, 
161. l 

Mvrobalan, a kind of dried 


fruit used for dyeing pur- 
poses, IIS. 


N 


Nacana Somanatha Kavi (a 
court poet of Bukka D, vil- 
lage granted by Bukka I to, 
279. 


Naciketopakhyanam, a work of 
Duggupalli Duggaya, 281. 
Nadindla Appa (a nephew of 
Saluva Timma), a work dedi- 
cated to, 270; obtained cer- 
tain privileges from the king 
as a mark of honour, 54. 


Nadindla Gopa (Governor of 
Kondavidu) Udbhataradhya 
caritamu, a work dedicated 
to, 285; Kondavidu  inscrip- 
tion of, 132. 


INadindia Goópa Mantri, a brah- 
man minister under Krsna- 
déva Rava, 16. 
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Nadu, 29, 172. 


Naduvukarai parru, the Kaik 
kolas of, 23. 


Nagabandham, ‘hood of cobra’, 
a feature of Vijayanagar 
architecture, 302. 


Ndgakitdgama, a poetical work 
composed in 1365, 206. 


Nagakkal a stone set up in the 
honour of Naga, 247. 


Nagaladévi (mother of Krsna- 
deva Raya) 3. 


Nagalapura, city constructed by 
Krsnadeva Raya in honour 
of his mother, 3; houses in 
the city of, 56; Paes and 
Nuniz on human sacrifice at, 
245: tank at, constructed by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 84. 


Naga Nayaka (son of Malla 
Nayaka), a grant made at 
the request of, 252. 


Naganna Vodeyar (minister of 
Déva Raya), restoration of a 
dam across the river Haridra 
by, 88. 


Nagapattinam, a city in the 
southern part of the V. em- 
. pire, 3: a Buddhist centre, 
207. Dutch seizure of the 
port of, 155. Portuguese 
settlement at, 138. 


Nagarkoil, a Jaina centre, 205. 


Nagas, worship of, 247. 
Nagur, the Darga at, 212. 


Naidadam, a work of  Ativira 
Rama Pandya. 297. 


Nainar Acarya (Varadacdrya), 
199; a son and pupii of 
Vedanta DéSika. author of 
the Pillaiyandadi, 294. 


Naisadha, a commentary on, 
266. 


Naisadha Dipika, a commen- 
tary on the Naisadha, 266. 


Naisadham of Sri Harsa. 279. 


Naisadha Parijadtiya, a  Sslésa- 
kdüvya work of Krsnadvari, 
288. 


Nalabhyudaya, a work of Va- 
mana Bhatta, 268. 


Nala-caritra, by Kanakadasa, 


292. 


Nalacaritra nataka, by Nīla- 
kantha Diksita, 276. 


Naíakirti Kaumudi, a work of 
Vidyanatha, 269 n.80. 


Nali (= 2 uri) a cubic mea- 
sure in Tamil area, 169. 


Nallan Cakravarti — Venkatà- 
carye (one of the  Samavya- 
carya pitrusas), 224 


Namavali, a work of Srini- 
vasayajvan, 271. 


Nama Bhodindra, a pontiff of 
Kamakoti pitha at Kanct, 
232. 


Namam, bhakti mark on the 
forehead, 198. 


Nanakkittar (a disciple of Turai- 
yur Sivajnanaprakasa svami), 
author of the Wrddhachala- 
puranam, 298. 


Nanartha ratnamadla, a work 
of Irugappa Dandanatha, 255, 
266. 


Nana$ivacarya, a commentary 
on Sivajrünabodha by, 298. 


Nanavinoda Kalambagam a 
work of Tattuvarayar, 294. 


Vandanandana, a tala designed 
by Ragunatha Nayaka. 75. 
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Nandavaram, an inscription at. 
recording a resolution of the 
Vidvan-Mahajanas, 33. 


Nandi Mallayya, a poet of the 
Period of Narasa Nayaka, 281. 


Nandi Timmanna, one of the 
astadiggajas, 283. 


Nandi Timmayya (a poet), 
granted an agrahara by 
Krsnadéva Raya, 71, n.339. 


Nanguneri, 87. 88. 


Nanneri, a work of Šivaprakā- 
Sar, 299. 


Narahari ‘Tirtha (a Dvaita 
philosopher), | commentaries 
of, 266. 


Narakadhvamsa-V yàyoga, by 
Dharmasuri, 278. 


Narana, a disciple of  Vidya- 
ranya, 266. 


Narana guru, see Narayana of 
Nannilam, 296. 


Narapati, a title, 106. 


Naranappa, see Kumara Vyasa, 
290. 


Naranappayyar, siatue of, 323. 


Narapativijayamu, see Rama- 
rajiyamu, 287. 


Narasa Bhüpüliyamu, a work 
of Rama Raja Bhüsana, 286. 


Narasaa Nayaka, works dedi- 
cated to, 281. 


Narasimha Bharati, a pon- 
tiff of Srngeri matha, 230. 


Narasimha Bharati, same as 
Ramacandra Bhirati, 230. 
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Narasimha - chaturvédimanga- 
lam, 206 n.63. 


Narasimhadéva, gift for dig- 
ping a tank, received by, 86. 


Narasimha Dtiksita, grandfather 
of Appayya Diksita, 273. 


Narasimhapurana, a work of 
Haribhatta, 308. 


Narasimhapuranam, a joint 
work by Mallayya, Ghanta 
and Singayya, dedicated to 
Narasa Nayaka, 281. 


Narasimharaya Maharaya  Sal- 
uva Narasimha, construction 
of the‘ tank Narasambudhi 
caused by, 84. 


Narasimha ‘Tirupati, privileges 
to the colonisers of, 78. 


Narasinga, see Vijayanagar, 79, 
138. 


Narasingapuram, recitaticn of 
Bhakti sarjivini in the tem- 
ple at, 251. 

Narayana of Nannilam (Nar- 
ana guru), Tandavaraya 
Svamigal, a disciple of, 295. 


Narayana Sastri, 233. 


Narayana Satakannu, a work 
of Bammera Potana, 281. 


Narayana vilasam, a drama by 
Virupaksa, 266. 


Naréswara, a title, 106. 


Narikela pakam (cocoanut like 
form of expression), Amuk- 
tamdlyada, a work admired 
as an example of, 282. 


Narsyngna (Vijayanagar), 128. 


Nartana Nirnaya, a work on 


music by  Pundarika Vit- 
thala, 75, 
Narumdogai, see | Verriverkai 
298. 
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Nasir-ud-din Sultan cf Madu- 
rai), successor of Ghias-ud- 
din, 184. 


Nütakaparibhüsa, a work of 
Sarvajna Sangama, T4. 
268-9. 


Natakas, dramas, 47. 


Nataraja temple at  Cidam- 
baram, restoration of wor- 
ship in the, 298. 


Nattavar of Idairyarruparru, an 
undertaking given by the, 22. 


Nattar of TViruvamattur, an 
undertaking given by the, 21. 


Navabrndāvana, an isiand in 
the Tungabhadra river, 202. 


Nüvalüir, vi., 206. 
Navanitanatan, author of the 


Navanitapattiyal, a work of 
Navanitanatan, 295. 


Nevaratnamalai, a work of 
Vedanta Deésika, 294. 


Ndyakavddis, appointed persons 
for the purpose of watching 
the crops, 93 n.103. 


Nüüyakas (Amara Nayakas), 110; 
feudal men-at-arms, 109; sati 
among the, 36. 


Naick (Nayak) of Madura, re- 
marks of Barradas on, 5l; 
Madurai as a centre of learn- 
iug, under the, 250, the phy- 
sical characteristics of, 323. 


Nayak (of Thanjavur), dynasty 
sculptures at pattisvaram 
temple, 322; anxiety to open 
trade relations with British 
revealed by the, 143; pro- 
mise-] to offer Karaikal to the 
British ‘ factors” on a yearly 
payment, 144. ‘lTranquebar, 
acquired by the Danish East 
incia Company trom, 155. 


Navanmuani mad, a work dealing 
with the philosophy of Sri- 
kantha, 274. 


Navanianjari, a work of Sud- 
hindra Tirtha, 274, 277. 


Navamayukha Malika, a work 
dealing with the philcsophy 
of Ramanuja, 274. 


Nayanar Gangevarayar, caused 
to make an agreement among 
the brahmans regarding 
bride price, 32 n.133a. 


Nayanar Kacciya Rayar, a 
chief, one among the ndttavar 
of Idatyarruparru, 22. 


Nayankara tenure, the same as 
amarandvaka tenure, 110. 


Nadar, 50 n.214. 


Negal (the Mudgal beauty), re- 
fusal by, of the present of 
Deva Raya L 41, n.175. 


Nellaittiruppar.malai, a work 
of Tamilakara Munivar, 299. 


Nelson, an immigrant, 29 n. 123. 
n.E25. 


Nesara kodage . piece of rent- 
free land granted for service 
rendered in the battle field 
at the cost of life, 111, 112. 


Némali parru, the Kaikkolas of. 
23. 


Némanna (a  Jaina scholar), 
author of the Jfíana bhaskara 
carité, 292. 


N&micandra (a Janina scho'ar), 
a certificate of victory obtained 
by. in the court of Deva 
Raya Ii, 225. 


Néminatha (a Jain Tirthankara}, 
naintings related to, in the 
Vardhamana temple, 339. 
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New year day, the exact date 
of celebratton of, 241, n.206. 


Nicobar islands, 130. 


Nirholas Pimenta (Visited 
Cenji in A.D. 1599), on the 
court of the Nayak of Ceñji, 
48. 


Nicolo dei Conti, (an Italian), 
326: on the capacity of 
Indian ships, 157; on the 
clothing of people, 61; on 
the dress of women, 63; on 
the festivals, 239-40, 241, 242, 
243; on the incision Made 
by people during the car 
festival, 246; on the King’s 
harem, 4l; on the popul- 
ation of the V.empire, 4; 
on the repayment of debts, 
181; on the shoes worn by 
women, 63; on the size of 
the  V.city, 328: on slavery 
in the V.empire, 10; on the 
use of footwear, 62, 12i; on 
the walls of the V. city, 3. 


Nidürttalapuranam, the author- 
ship of, 296. 


Nikandu Cūdāmani, lexican by 
Mandalapurudar, 295. 


Nikandu | vyakhya, a work of 
Dévaraja dealing with lexico- 
graphy, 268. 


Nikitin (Athanasius), a Russian 
traveler, 325 ; on agricultural 
land, 79; on varieties of 
diamonds, 116; on the port 
of Calicut, 154-5; on the 
prices of articles in Calicut, 
178; on the people of the 
Deccan, who went about 
barefooted, 62: on the shoes 
worn by the people, 122 ; on 
the standard of living among 
the people, 177; on the un- 


safety on account of piracy, 


$60; On villages and towns 
in the V. empire, 2. 


Nilanantha Diksita (a member 
of the family of Appayya 
Diksita), a minister of 
Tirumala Nayaka, 276 ; 
works of, 276. 


Ni akantha Sivacarya, author of 
the Arddhyacaritra, 291. 


Nitakantha Vijayacampi, a 
work of Nilakantha Diksita, 
276. 


Nilakési, (a work), Samaya- 
divakaram, a commentary 
on, 293. 


Nile$var, a port in the Kanara 
country, 154. 


Niramba Alagiya DéSikar. works 
of, 297. 


Nirankusopdkhyadna, a work of 
Radraya, 287. 


Nirküli sarvamanyam, grant for 
maintaining the supply of 
water to the villages, 112. 


Nitinert vilakkam, a work of 
Kumaragurusvamikal, 299. 


Nitisaram, a work of Tamila- 
kara Munivan, 299. 


Nittai | vilakkam, a work of 
Ambalavana Des$ikar, 298. 


Niyogis, brahmans in the 
Telugu area, 16. 


Nizampatam, See Pettapob, 143. 
Nizam Shah, 135. 


N:ipa a title, 106. 


Nuniz. 325; on the attendants 
in charge of wardrobe, 51; 
on the use of basket boats, 
158: on a banquet prepared 
by the brother of Deva 
Raya JI, 59, 60 n. 266; on 
orahman priesis, 18. on the 
beds in the palace and about 
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Acyuta Raya, 606-7; on the 
peasts of burden, 162; on the 
breeding of livestock in the 
Deccan, 98 ; on the condition 
Cf ryots, 177; on the con- 
struction of a tank and the 
assistance given by Joao della 
Ponte for it, 85; on the cus- 
tom of kissing of the royal 
feet, 50; on the custom of 
sa amm in the court of Vijaya- 
nagar, 49-50 ; on the dress of 
V.kings. 60; on dwelling in 
V.empire, 60; on the forenoon 
programme or the king, 53: 
on the harem of Acyuta Raya, 
41; on honest men given to 
merchandise, 150; on the 
human sacrifice made at Naga- 
iapura, 245 ; on ivory articles 
120; onthe use of litters and 
palanquins, 121: on a local 
tax !evied at the gateway in 
the capital, 166; on the marks 
of honour which Acyuta Raya 
used to confer, 54; on mem- 
bers in the service of the king, 
41, 42; on the payment made 
by an Adapanayaque to the 
imperial treasury every year, 
116; on the performance by 


dancing girls before the idol 
of the king, 72; on the 
public women in the army, 
43: on the punishment of 
Saluva Timma, 15; on the 
royal estates, 108; on the 
royal kitchen, 59; on the 


sacrifice of prisoners of the 
Empire offered by the Emperor 
to please gods, 85; on sati 
practice, 34-5; on the saying 
of the people on mahanavami 
festival, 238 n.202: on the 
‘Secretary’ in the V.court, 50; 
on the seed plots and catte 
around Bankapur, 79 on the 
slaughtered animals os the 
festival day, 239; on state 
patronage for the workman, 
125; on women who held offices 
on women who he!d offices 
of responsibility, 42; on the 
wrestlers of the kingdom, 68 ; 
V.S.L.—51 


297 


identification of Collim of, 
with Künimedu, 156. 

Nurondusthala (Hundred and 
one topics), a work of Jakka- 
narayana, 289. 


Nütana Tungabhadra, an irri- 
gational canal at the village 
Modaya, $5. 


Nvdya | candrika, a work of 
Ananda Purana, 267. 


Nyayadarpana Védantasara tika, 
276. 


Nyaya Dipika, a work of Jaya- 
tirtha Tikacarya, 266. 


Nyavamauktikamdala, a work of 
Sudhindra ‘Tirtha, 277. 


Nydadyamrta, a work of 
raja, 201. 


WV yasa- 


Nvavamuktavali, a work of 
Raghavendra, 274, 277. 


Nydya pari$uddhi, a work of 
Vedanta Desika, 257. 

Nyüya ratnavali, a work of 
Vadiraja, 276. 

Nydya Siddafijana, an incomplete 


text book of Vēdānta Désika, 
on ViSsistadvaita. 


Nyavyasikhamani, 276. 


Ny@ya vivarana, a work of 
Jayatirtha Tikacarya, 266. 


O 


Obamma, (queen of Pulicat), 
embassy sent by, to the British 
traders, 142. 


Obi Raju (brother in-law of 
Venkata ID, permission got by 
Dutch to reconstruct the fort 
at Pulicat through, 140. 


Obo (Oba Raya) in the court 
of Venkata II, 48. 
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Oduva Giriya, (a WVirasaiva 
scholar), the story of Haris- 
candra written by, 291. 


Olai-eluttu, 
227. 


See Kovyilkanakku, 


Oli marvdda, 33 & n. 134. 


Onsi koyil puranam, a work of 
Tiruvambalamudaiyar, 294. 


Onor, sheep and goats reared in, 
98. 


Oppert, Gustav, on the origin of 
the Valangai and  Jdanegai 
classes, 26. 


Orissa, Gajapati ruler of, 148. 


Ormuz, 134, 153 ; commodities 
exported to, 80, 104, 129, 130, 


131: musiims merchanis of, 
127; horses imported from, 
148. 


Ove Geede, a treaty concluded 
with Nayaka of Thanjavur by, 
142. 


P 


Pacear, a kind of rice, 80. 
Padaividu, 21, 22. 


Padaividu kingdom, voluntary 
agreement — arrived at by 
brahmans in, regarding Kan- 
yddana, 32. 


Padakku ( = 2 kuruni), a cubic 


measure in ‘Tamil area, 46, 
169. 
Padaraya matha, Padmanabha 


and Sripada Raya, heads of 
the, 200. 


Padarikar ama (a buddhist mona- 
stery at Nagapattinam), 207. 
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Peda vékyva Pramanaparavara- 
parina, a title borne by the 
pontiffs of Srngeri matha, 231. 


Padi (— 2 uri) a cubic measure 
in Tamil area, 169. 


Padnianabha Tirtha, immediate 
successor of Madhvacarya, 200. 


Padukasahasra (of Vedanta 
Deiika) a commentary on, by 
Appayya Diksita, 274. 


Péduturai, a devotional song by 
Ta.tuvarayar, 294. 


Puadvapiirenam (filling up Uter- 
ary verse puzzles). 47. 

Paes, on beasts of burden, 162 ; 
on a bed-room in the palace, 
66: on the boats rowed at 
Anegund!, 158; on brahmans, 
15, 19 ; on the breeding places 
of livestock in the Deccan, 
98- on the cap of gold bro- 
cade worn by V. kings, 61: 
on the caps worn by women 
who teck part in the Mahd- 
navami festival, 63: on the 
circumference of ithe City, 
328 ; on the condition of 
chiefs and the treasury of the 
king, 178; on the construc- 
tion of a tank by Krsnadeva 
Raya, 84; on contemporary 
paintings in the palace, 339: 
on the conveyances used 1n 
the empire, 120; on the 
cordial relationship among the 
women in the harem, 40 & 
n. 165; on the cultivation 
of lands in the V. empire, 79 ; 
on the cusioms of the harem, 
40; on the daily programme of 


Krsnadéva Raya, 53; on the 
dancing girls, | attached to 
temples, 45; on the dacing 


hall in the palace, 72; on 
the Dipdvali festival, 241: on 
the dress of Krsndéva Raya, 
60; on the dwelling houses 
in V. city, 56: on the ele- 
phants owned by Krsnadéva 
Raya, 127: on the food 
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stuffs in the of V. kings. 58; 
on the fortification of the 
V.city, 327; on the Garden 
produce, 81-2; on the harem 
of Krsnadeva Raya, 41; on 
the Hindu mendicants, 245: 
on the ‘house of victory’ 
constructed by Krsnadeva 
Raya, 324-5; on the human 
sacrifice made at Nagalapura, 


245: on ‘Indian corn’, 80 ; 
on the luxurious ornaments 
used by the kings, 64; on 


the Mahdnavami festival, 49; 
on a military review in the 
V. Empire, 239’; op the 
ornaments used by women, 
65; on a painted recess, 
339: on the palace in the 
WV. city, 55: on the plumes 
as tokens of high dignity, 51; 
on the population of the 
V.empire, 2; on the popu- 
lation of V.city, 4-5; on the 
position of Courtezans, 44; 
on the practice of wrestling 
by Krsnadeva Raya, 68; on 
the prices of articles im 
Vijayanagar, 178; on the 
production of grains, 80-i ; 
on the quarters of woman- 
servants, 40; on the roads !n 
the empire, 161; on the 
sacrifices offered before 
temples, 245; on tbe shoes 


used by the people, 121; on 
the slaughtered animals on 
the festival day, 239; on the 


streets and houses in V. city, 
56: on the swing cots in 
use, 67; On the wealth of 
courtezans, 44; on women 
among brahmans, 39; on 
women musicians, 42; on 
ihe wrestling in íhe empire, 
68. 


Paka Reddis, (Reddis of Paka- 
nadu), 21. 


Pajavar matha, 236. 


Paksadhara Misra, accepted the 
superiority of Vyasaraya, 201. 
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Paiaki umbali, See | dandege 
umbali, 111 

Palam ( -— 3 tolas), a unit of 


weight in Tamil area, 169. 


Palanit-tala puranam, a work of 
Balasubrahmanya Kaviraya, 
299, 


Palimar matha, 236. 


Paliwanlu, two tribes of cult- 
vators, not of Karnataka 
origin, 25 n. 108. 


Palliccandam grant, 206 


Pallikcndandtha of Nellore, pr?- 
villeges to be shown to pafice- 
nas during the festival days 
of 21. 


Palkuriki Somanatha, 289. 


Palnati vīra caritram, Sri- 


natha, 280. 


by 


Paluttandi Kuppacari Ambalak- 
karan, applied for copper plate 
charter to Tirumalai Nayaka, 


50. 
Paluttankatti Jüanapraka$ar, an 
younger contemporary of 


Sirrambalatadi, 294. 


Pambatti Sittar, 195. 


Pampa, a Kannada poet, 290. 
Pampaksetra (Hampi), 202. 


Pana, Sectarian division, 124, 


181. 
Panappadi, revival of worship in 
the Jaina temple at, 205. 


Paficadasi work by Widyaranya, 
258. 


Paficadasi prakarana a work of 
Bharati VYirtha, 260. 
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Paiicahanas, sociai honour 
secured by a member of, at 
the car festival, 21 


Pancaksari, Bhavacintaratna, a 
work expounding the great- 
ness of, 291. 


Pancaksara mantra, the great- 
ness of, dealt within a work 
of Oduva Giriya, 29]. 


Pancdia, a Left hand caste. 25 n. 
108; divisions among the 12, 
20. 


Pancamahakavyas, 279. 


Pancamata bhanjanam, by Taia- 
carya, 221. 


Parncaratra agama, 257. 


Pancaratra raksa, a work of 
Vedanta Désika, 257. 


Pancastikaya, a commentary on, 
by Vamanacarya, 293. 


Pancatantra, a work of Duba- 
gunta Narayana, 281. 

Pancavimsati, 338. 

Pandara Sdstras, a work on 
Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy, 
236 


Pandharpur, vitthala image at. 
shifted by Krsndéva Raya 
from. 199. 


Pandi-mandaladhipati. a title of 
Isana Siva, 235. 


Pandt-nattu mudaliar, a title of 
I$ana Siva, 235. 


Panditarddhya caritra, a work of 
Srinatha, 280. 


Paándivan paditturai, statue of a 
Pandyan king and a Setti on 
the, 323. 
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Panduranga mahütmya, a work 
of Tatacarya, 272. 


Panduranga Mahatmyamu, by 
Tenaali Ramakrsna, 285. 


Pandyan Chronicle, On the 
destruction caused to the 
temple at Madurai by the 


Muslim invaders, 185. 
Pannai, a system of cultivaiion, 
97. 


Papavinasa temple. 315. 


Paramahamsas (a class of 


ascet'cs), 259. 


Paramahamsa Parivrajakacarya- 
varya, a title taken by the 
pontiffs of Srngeri matha, 231 


Paramananda vilakkam, a work 
of Gurujnana sambandar, 297. 


Paramarahasya | malai, a work 
of  Cidambaraguru Namas- 
Sivaya Marti, 299. 

ParamaSivéndra, a pontiff of 


Kamakoti pitha at Kafici, 231. 


Paramatha bhafijanam, a work 
of Vedanta Deésika, 257. 


Paramata tirntrabanu, a work of 
Maraijnanasambandar. 297. 


Paramayooci vildsamu, (a Telugu 
work dealing with the lives of 
the Alvars). by  S!ddharaju 
Timmaraju Bhupala, 287. 


Paramayogivilásamu, a work of 
Tiruvengalanatha, 221. 


Paramopadésam, a work of 
Maraijfianasambandar, 297. 


Paranjotiyar (a contemporary of 
Ativira Rama Pandya), author 
of the Ciddambara péattiyal 
295; author of the 7'iruvilaiya- 
dar puranam, 298, 299. 
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Pararajasingam (of Ceylon), 
Andakakkavil Viraraghava 
Mudalivar wrote a  vannam 
on, 299. 


Parasangs (= 34 miles), 328. 


Parasara, Madhavacarya the 
commentator on the text oi, 
10Z. 

Pardsara, the author of Para- 


sarausmrti, 259. 


Pardsaramadhaviyam, Madha- 


vacarya, minister of Bukka, 
as revealed in, 260. 
Parasarasmrti, a commentary 


on, by Madhavacarya, 259. 


Parasarasmitivyadkhya, a com- 
mertary on the Parasarasmrt 
259. 


Parasiva (superior to Trimürtis,, 
brahman (according to Siva- 
dvaita) identified with, 194. 


Paratatvaprakaséa a work of 
Vijayindra Tirtha, 276. 


Paravas of the fishery coast, 
baptism of the, 209. 


Parijatapaharanam, a work of 
Raghunütha Nayaka, 288. 


Parijatapaharanamu, a work of 
Mandi Timmanna, 283 ; 
cornection of with Satyavadhu- 
prinana of Krsnadeva Raya, 
269 n.80; mention of con- 
temporary paintings in, 56. 
340: a traditional account on 
the composition of, 284. 


Parimala a work of Appayya 
Diksita, 274. 


Parimala, a work of 
vendra, 277. 


Ragha- 


Parivatiam, use of, as a social 
honour, 22. 
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Pariahs, (a community)  tbeix 
residence, 2; occasionally 
engaged in the textile 
industry, 123. 

Parifu, boat made of wicker 
and ieather, 158, 163. 

Parradai, tax on, 124. 

parra, ward, 21. 

Par$va Jinanatha ai Gooty, a 


basti for, built up by Irugappa 
Dandanaíha, 204. 


Parvati parinaya a drama by 
Vamana Bhatta, 268. 
Pasupatas a note on, 192 


Patipasappanuvc, a work 
of Marajnanasambandar, 297. 


patri (actress ?), 71. 


Patta katuynen, cloth with red 


stripes, 131. 


Pattanattu Pillai (a 
century poet), 194, 


tenth 
195. 


PattiSvaram temple, the image 

of Buddha in the, 208. 
Pattnilkaran (same as Saura- 
stras), 30. 


Pauranika Kavi Krsna Bhatta, 
grant to. by Bukka [, 254. 


Pavacala State, Gangadasa, the 


ruler of, 71. 


Pavüádai use of, as a social 
honour, 22. 

Peda Krsnamacarlu (son of 
Govinda Diksita), Acyuta 


Raya made a grant to, 250. 


Pedda Ahobala Reddi, a diwan 
under Krsnadéva Raya, 229 
n. 170. 
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Peddanna, au:horsh:p of Amu- 
Atamalyada attributed _ to, 
292. 


Peda KoOmati, works of, 268. 


Peda Komati Vema (of 
(Kondavidu), a patron of 
scholars, 268; author of the 


Sangitacintamani, 74. 


Pegu, iio, 123, 126, 129, 131, 


Pennai river, 23. 


Penukonda, one of the capitals 
of the later V. kings, 315; a 


city in the central part of 
V. empire. 3; drifting of 
V. kings from  Vidyanagara 


to, in the south, 223 ; temples 
at, 315. 


Penugonda Viranna (brother of 
Virupanna), construction of 


Nütana Tungabhadra | canal 
by, 85. 
Periyadéva nayirar, matha at 


Cidambaram, 237. 


Periyalvar (Wisnucitta), a work 
describing the story of, 281. 


Periyapatna (near Mysore), 
Doddiah, a scholar of 291. 


Perivapillaiyapdans, senior ser- 
vants under the adappam of 
the k'ng, 51 n.217. 


Perivasvami | Narasanayaka gift 
made for the merit of, 251. 


Pero Vax de Amaral, (a portu- 
guese Missionary), paravas 
soughi the help of, 209. 


Persia, 129, 131, 137. 


Persian Gulf, sea route through 
the, 158. 
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Perumal Kavirayar, (poet). 
works of, 296. 
Perumbarrappuliyur Nambi, 


au.hor of the Ziruvüaiyadar- 
purdanam, 298. 


Petiapoii (Peddapalli). modern 
Nizampatam, English factory 
at, 143, 144. 


Philip TI, sovereign of. Portugal, 
138. 


Philippo Sassetti, (Italian 
traveller), on trade activities 
with Vijayanagar, 137; on the 


decline of trade between 
Por.uguese and V. empire, 
135. 


Pidagai (hamlet), 1. 


Pietro della Valle, on the car 
festival, 247; on dancing 
girls, 45; on the dress of 
women, 62: on the head 
dress of women, 63: on the 
holi festival, 243, on koldttam 
dance, 73; on the method of 
teaching, 248; on the practice 
of keeping houses neat, 56 
n. 244: on the roads in the 
empire, 161-2; on sati, 33 
on slavery in Goa, 10. 


Pillai Lokacarya, the Tengalais 
headed by, 199 ; the images of 
the Madura temple taken to 
Malayalam country by, 185. 


Pillait-Tamil, 299. 
Pillaivandadi, a work of Nainar 


Acariyar in praise of his 
father, 294. 


Pimenta, on the car festival, 243, 


n.242; on the controversy 
about the lawfulness of 
mprovements made to the 


Govindaraja temple at Cidam- 
baram 224: visit of, to a school 
at Madurai, 249. 
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Pina Virabhsdra, author cf the 


Jaimin: Bhüratamu, 280. 


Pingalt 5üranna, 270; one of the 
astadiegajas, 284 life and 
work of, 284—5S. 


Pirakamyam, a siddhi, 195, 


Piramottirakandam, a work of 
Varatungarama Pandya, 296. 


Poleas (a community), the 
residence of, 2. 


Polam, ,a uni: of weight in the 
lelugu area, 169. 


Ponani. a port, 154. 
Pondicherry, 144, 324. 


Ponnéri Kayal, a Tamil school 
establishd at, 249. 


Pon pandaram, temple treasury, 
2245 

Ponparappu, revival of worship 
in íne Jaina temple at, 2095. 

Ponviüsikondün, a  síreet at 
Jambukésvaram, 233. 


Por.o Novo, a port on the bank 
of the Vellar, 155. 
Portrait sculptures in — 5ouin 
India, 320-——4. 

Portuguese, annual 
collected from the rulers oí 
the ports by the, 134; the 
English and Dutch effort to 
provide a fleet for defence 
against the, 140; horse trade 
passed on to the, 127 ; pirat:- 
cal activities of, 160 ; pur- 
chase of cioth by the, 131, 
revival of Mylapore port with 
the ccming of the, 156 ; trade 
carried on by the, 133, treaty 
between the, and V. kng. 
135-6. 


Portuguese Company of India, 
a quasi commercial company. 
commerce handed over <0, 
138. 


tribute 
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Posali$varam Udaiyar, the 
at Kannanür, 185. 


god 


Prabandhas, ( Drüvida | Vedas), 
74. 196; encouragement given 
for the  reciiation of, 251: 
eighteen kinds of description 
in an ideal, 283. 


Prabandha, a kind of musical 
composition by  Sripadaraya- 
svami, 74. 


Prabhavalis, 119. 


Prabhavati Pradhyvumnam, a 
work of Pingali Suranna, 285. 


Prabhudeva, see Allama, 290. 


Prabhudevasa — satsthaia — jnüna 
caritra Vacanadatike by 
Mahalingadéva, 289. 


Prabhwu!ingalila, a Vira$aiva 
work by Kumara Vyasa, 290. 


Prabhulingamalai, a | Kannada 
work by SivaprakaSar, 299. 
Prabodhacandrodaya, a drama 

by Krsna Misra, 281. 


Prabodhacandrodaya, a drama 
by Vedanta  De$ika on the 
model of the, 256. 


Prabéddha | candrodaya, ( Mey- 
nanavilakkam)? BY Mada 
liruvenkatanathar, 298. 


Prabodha | Candrodya | nütaka, 
a commentary by Madaya- 
gari Mallanna, on, 270. 


Pradhana Sakalagama paravara 
dandarayaka, Saluva Timma 
known as, 269. 


Prahlada | natake, a drama by 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka, 288 . 


Prajnna Simha, disciple of 
Sthavira Vairocana Simha, 206 
n. 63. 
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Pramüna Paddhati, a work of 
Jaya tirtha Tikacarya. 266 


Praméya | Dipika, a work of 
Jayatirtha Tikacarya, 266. 


Preimevasana, a commentary on, 
by Manavala Mahamuni, 267. 


Pranatarthihara, uncle ot 
Vedanta Désika, 2590. 


Prapa&ca, a Javanese poet, 
author of the Nagakrtagama, 
206. 


Praparcadarpana, a Sanskrit 
authological work, 269 n. 80. 
Prapenna, 197. 


Prapannamrtam, of Anantarya., 
on the cuase of devotion of 


Virupaksa to the Vaisnava 
fatth, 215 n.101: on the dis- 
placement of images at 


Madura temple, 185; on the 
influence of Tatacarya over 
Venkata II, 272; on the 
defeat of Appayya Diksita by 
Doddayacarya in a  contro- 
versy, 221; on the conse- 
crauon of Vaisnava shrine at 
Cidambaram, 220 n.121 


Prapatti (self surrender), 196, 


257. 
Prdapti. a siddhi, 195. 
Javadeva, 

a coin- 


Prasannaraghava of 
A hhilasitarthadayani, 
mentary on, 271. 


Prasasti, 206. 


Pratapa Bukka Raya Mandala 
Channel, 84. 


Pratapa Raya (son of Mangappa 
Dannayaka) an engraver, 
253. 
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credited with 
the 


Pratapa Rudra, 
the authorship of 
Sarasvativilasam, 270. 


Prataparudriyam of WVidyanatha 
Kavi, Narasa | Bhüpaliyemu, 
an adaptation of, 286. 


Praudadeva Raya,  Arunagiri- 
natha, (poei) lived during the 
days of, 294. 


Pravacanasara, a commentary 
by Vamanacarva, on the, 293. 


Prayascitta samaccayam, by 
Tamilakara Munivan, 299. 


Prayascitta-sudhünidhi, (Karma- 
vipaka), a work of Sayana- 
carva, 261. 

2remabhiramam, a Telugu 

translation of, 266. 


Prithivipati, a title, 106. 


Proluganti Tippana, (an officer 
under Deva Raya ID, bhoga 
mantapa of the Vitthala 
temple built by, 308. 


Pucca seer, a unit of weight in 
the Telugu-area, 169. 


Pudumantapa (in the | Madurai 
temple), 319; life size statues 
in the, 322. 


Pulicat, a city in the eastern 
part of V.empire, 3; abundant 
tice cultivation in, 80; a 
centre of textile manufacture. 
123: Dutch fort at, 139; an 
exporium of.trade on the east 
coast, 156; English allowed on 
a joint account to erect a 
factory along side of the 
Dutch at, 140; Mylapore- 
Vijayanagar land route 
through, 161 Portuguese’s 
attack (1612-3) on the fort 
at, and its re-establishment by 
the Dutch, 140; printed cloth 
exported from, 131: trade 
route connecting Vijayanagar 
with, 161. 
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Pamalai (a work dealing with 
the garlands that could be 
used for adorning God), by 
Kamalai Jüanprakasa Pand- 
tar, 297. 


Pundarikavalli, the “Gcddess in 
Cidambaram, 224. 


Pundarika Vitthala, author of 
Several works on music, 75. 


Punyakotivimana, gilded by 
Tatacarya, 272. 

Punvyastoka | mafijari, a work, 
235. 

Purandaradasa, 74, 292. 

Pürnalingam pilai, on the 
founder of Dharmapuram 


matha, 236. 


Pürnànanda, a pontiff of Kama- 
koti Pitha, 231; pilgrimage 
of, to Nepal, 232 n.179. 


Purusarthasudhdnidhi, a work 
of Savanacarya, 261. 
Purosottama Bharati, same as 


Ramacandra Bharati, 230. 


Putrakamésthi yaga, 308. 


Puspagiri, branch of Golaki 
matha at, 234: temples at, 
315-6. 

Puspagiri matha, an Advaita 


matha, 191. 


Puspaséna, teacher of lrugappa 
Dandanatha, 204; construc- 


tion of a mantapa at the 

instance of, 204, 330. 
Pustake bhandara (Sarasvati 

bhandara), 254. 
Pütanaharana, a drama by 


Vijayaraghava Nayaka, 288. 


Putii, a unit of weight in the 
.,lelugu area, 169. 
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Putti matha, 236. 


Putpavidi, a work of Kamalat 
Jnanaprakasa Panditar, 297. 


Q 


Quilon, a port on the southern 
extremity of the  west-coast, 
t55; pirates around, 160; road 


connecCng Kayamkulam and 
Tirunelveli through the 
kingdom of, 161. 
R 
Radhamddhava vildsa, a work 


of Cintalaptidi Ellaya, 287. 


Rāgamālā, a work on music by 
Pundarika vitthala, 75. 


Rägamañjari, a work-on music 
by Pundarika Vitthala, 75. 


Raganti Narasaraju ‘(son-in-law 
of Tirumala), Narasabhit- 
Paliyamu dedicated to, 286. 


Rdaehava Pandaviyamu, a 
dvavartha kāvya by,  Pingali 
Stiranna, 284. 


Raghavendra, grandson of 
Krsna. 74. 


Raghavéndra svami matha, 236. 


Raghavéndra Tirtha, disciple of 
Sudhindra Tirtha, 202, 277: 
a pontiff of  Raghavendra 
di matha, 236; works of, 


Raghunathabhyudayam, com- 
posed by  Ramabhadramba, 
46, 256, 278; on a gymnasium 
at Thanjavur, 69. 


Ragshumadatha .Carifrakavya, by 
Vamana Bhatta, 268. 


Nayaka (of 
Thanjavur), accomplished 
women in the court of, 46; 
author of new ragas and taías, 


Raghunatha 
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75, 277; cession of Tanquebar 
by, to Danes, according to a 
treaty concluded with them, 
142: kanakabhiséka by, 75: a 
learned author. 255; Madhur2- 
vani. a poetess in the court vf, 
278; a new type of dance, 
designed by, 73; portraits of. 
and his queens in the Rama- 
swamy temple at Kumba- 
konam. 322; Ramabhadramba, 
a poe:ess in the court of, 256. 


2738: weil received the Dutch 
captain who made his way to 
Thaniavur, i42: Sangita 
suddtid, a work of, 258: 
Sudhindra Tirtha honoured 
wih K&anakabhiseka by, 270; 
works of, 277, 288; Yajna- 


narayana Diksita, a minister 
under, 277. 
Raghunatha Temple, 315. 


KRaghundthavitdsa, a new type 
of dance designed by Raghu- 


natha Nayska of Thefiizvir. 
73. 
Raghuncaüthavil'asa nataka, a 


work of Yajüanarayana Dik 
sita, 277. 


Rihasvas, commentaries by 
Vēdānta Dēśika, 257. 


Rahasyatraya, a commentary 
on, by Manavāla mabāmuni, 
267. l 


Rahasya travasard (Tamil), a 
work of Vedanta Dēśika, 257. 


a Buddhist name 
206 


Rahulavarman, 
relating to Kaficipuram, 
n.63. 


Raicur, a city in the central 
part of the V.’empire 3; public 
women in the army that 
marched to, 43; route con- 
necting Vijayanagar with, 161. 


Raja Cüdamani Diksita, a son 
of Ratnakhéta Srinivasa Drtk- 
sita and a pupil of Venkat- 
makh:, 278. 
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Rajagopala Rao, on the author- 
ship of the work Narasabhit- 
palivamu, 286. 


Rajagopalavi-asa, a drama by 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka, 288. 


Rajagurau, kings followed by, on 
their expeditions, 17. 


Rajakaryabhandara (Of Tiruva: 
maiur) an undertaking given 
to the, 2i. 


Rajanaray.na Sambuvarayan 
(c.A.D. 1350), reference made 
to in the Ekamranathan ula 
293. 


Rajanaihas father of 
natha, 268. 


Ràjanatha Dindima, Acyuta 
ravadbhyudayam by, 271; a 
court poet of Saluva Nara 
simha, 267. 


+ tee 


Sona-dri 


Rajarajan ula, a work oi 
Ottakkuttan, 219 n. 121. 


Rajasekhara caritramu, a Telugu 
work dedicated to Nadindla 
Appa, 270. 

Raja Valmiki, a itle assumed 

by Harihara II, 255. 


Raja Vyasa, a title assumed by 
Harihara II, 255. É 


Rajéndra Tirtha. a disciple of 
Aksoóbhya Tirtha, 200. 


Rajendra Vijaya, a work of 

Murgie Désikéndra, 292. 
Raksas Tangadi, the battle of, 
put an end to the construc- 
tion work in the  Vitthala 
temple, 308; famine caused in 
the region round the capital 
after the battle of, 173: 
Hindu defeat at, 137; a legend 
relating the defeat of V. king 
at, 223 n.140; plunder 
acquired by the allied at the 
battle of, 178. 
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Rakhipürnima, 241 n.206. 
Rama H (Ramadéva), religious 
iolerance of, 223. 


Rama IIl, Anku$araya a 
feudatory of, 271. 


Ramabhadramba, a poetess in 
the court of Raghunatha 
Nayaka, 255-6, 278; the 
authoress of the Raghunütbha- 
bhyudayam, 46, 256; on ihe 
accomplished women in the 
court of Raghunatha Nayaka, 
46. 


Ramabhadriah, one, of, the 
astadivecajas, 283; life and work 
of, 285-6; Ramaraja bhusana 
had a competition with, 286. 


Rüüàméabhyudayam, a work of 
Ramabhadriah, 286; Saluva 
Narasimha credited with ihe 
authorship of, 267. 


a work of 
267. 


Ramabhyudayam, 
Dindima Sarvabhauma, 


Ramcandra, patronage to Cen- 
nubhatta by, 266. 


Ramachzndra Bharati, a pontiff 
of Srngeri matha, 230. 


Ramacandra 
vidu, 296. 


temple at  Padai- 


Ramadhyanacaritra, a work of 
Kanakadasa. 292. 
Ramakrsna, a commentator, 258. 


Ràmakrsnadhvarin (a scholar of 
the 16-7th centuries), . works 
of, 276. 


Ramakrsna Josya, 252. 


Ramalingésvara temple at Tad- 
patri, 315. 


Ranananda, a new tāla styled 
by Raghunatha Nayaka, 75. 
21. 


AQ" 


Ramanatha (a poet) Maruda- 
vanakkavirayan, a title 
conferred on, 228. 


Ramanathapuram, branch of 
Golaki matha in the district 
of, 234. 


Ramanitha  vilása, a work of 
SadaSiva yogi, 292. 


Ràmànuja (a great Sri-vaisnava 
Philosopher), 195-6 consecra- 
tion of the discarded idol of 
Govindaraja at Tirupati by, 
219 n.121;: opening verses of 
the certain inscription in 
praise of, 203-4; Sankalpa 
Suryodaya, a work to the 
system of, 256; teacher of 
Vedanta Desika, 256; worship 
of, as a deity during the 
period of Sriranga, 222. 


Ramanujakütam, provision made 
by private individuals for the 
maintenance of, 172. 


Ramadnuja Nirrandadi, a work 
of Manavala Mahamuni, 294. 


Ramappayya, Sénabasetti, the 


agent of, 20. 


Ramappayyan Amméadnai a bisto- 
rical ballad dealing with the 
wars ofa general of Tirumaía 
Nayaka, 299. 


Rama Raja, Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani 
and Amur-khan, the officers 
under, 212; ambassador sent 
to the victory of Gca, by. 155; 
anti-brahmanical tendency of, 
as portrayed in the Mahisura 
Narapati Vijaya, 17, an ardent 
follower of Srivaisnavism, 221; 
caused, a Koran be placed 
before him, 212: de facto 
ruler, 221: defeat and death 
Of, as portrayed in Jangama 
Käālajñāna, 223 n. 140; expla- 
nation for his special pre- 


dilection for the  barbors, 
24, 24 n.105; help given to 
Doddayacarya to establish 


J> 


Govindarajasvami worship at 
Cidambaram by, 221, pleasure 
in music on the vina derived 


by, 74-5; preference of, to 
latacarya, 17 quarrel of, 
with the Portuguese and 


invasion of Mylapore, 136; 
Raéamaraja Bhitsana, the court 
poet of, 286; Tallapakkam 
family of Srivaisnava teachers 
honoured by, 221;  Tiruma- 
lamba, the wife of, 271; the 
treasury of, 332; the Vaisnava 
shrine at Cidambaram  rest- 
ored by, according to the 
Prapanndmrtam, 220 n. 121. 


Ramaraja Bhüusana (Bhattu 
Marti), one of the astadiggjas, 
283; life and work of, 296; 
Ramabhadriah had a competi- 
tion with, 286. 


Ramaraja Nayaka (of  Ikkeri), 
patronage to Vadiraja and his 
disciple by, 276. 


Rama Raja Tirumala Rajayya, 


Bandarasayya, the agent of, 
20. 
Ramardjiyamiu (Naraptivija- 


yamu}, a work of Venkayya, 
287. 
Rama Rao, on the 


the Vedic commentaries, 
n.64 


authorship cf 
264 


Ramavarna Sangraha, translation 
of, into Sanskrit by Madhura- 
vani, 278. 


Ramdydmatya, author of the 
Svaramelakalanidhi, 74-6; two 
books of Stiranna dedicated 
to a subordinate of, 270. 


Ramayana, 265, 270. 285, 288. 


Ramayana tdtparya sangraha, a 
work of Appayya Diksita, 274. 


Ramésvaram, a city in the 
southern part of the V. empire, 
3: a pilgrim centre, 229; route 
eo Vijayanagar with 
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Ramoliasa Tripuravijaya, a work 
of Bhoganatha, 264. 


Ranga, son of Venkata, prince, 
22. 


Rangüábharana, a tala | designed 
by Raghunatha Nayaka, 75. 


Ranganahalu, vi., worship in the 


Cennake$ava temple at, by, 
vipravinodin, 19; 
Rangaraja  Diksita, father of 


Appayya Diksita, 273. 


Rangarajamma (a poeiess and a 
wife of Vijayaraghava Nayaka). 
a yeksagdna work by, 288. 


Rani Bennür, Bhatkal Vijaya- 
nagar road through, 161. 


Ranravagama, a commentary on 
Sivajtanabodha, a section of 
the, 298. 


Raogy. a pirate who had his 
headquarters at Honavar, 159. 


Rasamafijari, a work of Krsn- 
deva Raya, 269, 269 n.80. 


Rasarnavasudhakara, by Sarvaiiia 
sangama, 74, 269. 


Rastell i letter wri:ten to 
England about the famine by, 
174. 


Rathasaptami festival, 243 n.210. 


Ratilila, a tāla designed by 
Raghunatha Nayaka, 75. 


Ratirahasya, a work in Sanskrit 
by Haribhatta, 270. 


Ratiratnadipika, a work of 
Déva Raa, 267. 
Ratnabhandara, the keeper of, 


of Harihara III, 266. 


Ratnübhiseka gift, 20. 


Ratnakarandaka, a 
Ayatavarma, 290. 


work cf 
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Ratnakara varni (a Jaina poet), 


author of the Bharatesa 
Vatbhava, 292. 
Ratnakhetz Srinivasa Diksita, 


Surappa Nayaka, the patron 
of, 2128 father of Raja- 
cudamani Diksita, 278; works 
of, 278. 


Ratta kodage, piece of land 
(rent-free) given to the family 
of those who were unjustly 
killed in battle, 111. 


Ratnagiri ula, a work of Kavi- 
raja Pillai, 296. 


Rüvenahasta, musical instrument, 
47, 75. 


Ravipati Tripurantaka, a vidhi- 
nüataka of, 266. 


Rayarajaguru Mandalacarya 
(Kriya$akti Pandita), 213. 
Rayarajiguru Pitamaha  (Kriya- 
Sakii Pandita), 213. 

Rayasam Kondamarasu, a 
brahman minister under 
Krsnadéva Raya, 16, 185. 


Raya paksi saluva, 70. 


Rayasam Tirumalaiyan, 22, 

Reals, a coin (less than a 
penny) 178. 

3ecarla (family), Sarvajha 
Singama a member of the, 
268. 


Red sea rcute, 158. 

Reddis, 29 n.123. 

Reddis of the Telugu country 
settled in the Tamil area, 30. 


Reddis of Kondavidu, court 
pandits of the, 268. 


Reis, 114, 130, 178. 
Rékai, a tax, 88. 
Rékai, (gadyana)y, 279 n.121. 


Rékhadandas, a linear measure, 
84. 
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Reulim Cherim (chetti), 
Governor of Barcelor, 135. 


Revanasiddhar of Cidambaram, 
auinor of the lexicon Akarati 
Nikandu, 298. 


Re Prasthana, 
Tirtha, 277. 


Re Sakha, 250. 
Re. Veda, 252. 


Reg Veda bhasya, 
carya, 261. 


by Sudhindra 


by Sayana- 


Rials, 143, 144. 
Rcao, a Jesuit father, 340. 
Rice, on satikal, 38. 


River transport in V. empire, 
157-8. 

Robert de Nobili, see D. Nobili, 
209. 


Roelant Crape, (a Dutch 
captain) made his way to 
Thanjavur after the fight with 
the Portuguese, 142. 


Hosyl, 98. 
Rsabhadéva (a Jaina  Tirthan- 


kara) paintings relating to, in 
the Vardhamana temple, 339. 


Rsis of the Vaniar 
n.100. 


caste, 23 


Rudrayya (Telugu poet) author 


of Nirankusopakhyanam, 24, 
287; interview of, with the 
king, 24. 


Rudramahésvaras, 46. 


Rukminikalyüána, a work of 
Raja Cüdamani Diksita, 278. 


Yaksaganam 


Rukmaniparinaya 
Raghunatha 


a work of 
Nayaka, 288. 
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Sabda Kaumudi, a work of 
Sundaresvara Sastri, 278. 


Sabdika Sarvabhauma, a title of 
Sundarésvara $astri, 278. 


Saccaritra raksa, a work of 
Vēdānta Désika, 257. 


Saccidananda Bharati, a pontiff 
of Srngéri matha, 230. 


Sadadhyaya, a Sanskrit 


284. 


work, 


Sadagopalan, hymns of, 251. 


Sadasiva Bhodéndra Saraégvati, 
Krsnadeva  Raàaya's grant of 
Udayambakkam to, 233; 
compilation of Punyasloka- 
marijari by, 233. 


Sadasiva brahman, composition 
of Gururatnamüla by, at the 
instance of Atmabodhendra, 
231. 

Sadasivakona (an irrigation 

channel), 90. 


Sadasiva Raya (Sada$iva, Sada- 
siva Maharaya), friendship of 
with the Portuguese, 135. 
Krsnappa Navakka, as the 
adappam Gi, 5. n217; prohi- 
bition cf dowry custom 
among the vidvanmahdjanas, 
during the time of, 33; special 
favours shown by, to barbers, 
24; and Srivaisnavism. 221; 
Sürappa Nayaka the agent of, 
22; the Telugu poet Rudr- 
ayya's interview with, 24. 


Sadas$iva Sarasvati, a successor 
of Candractida Sara$vati, 
232. 


Sadasiva Yogi, author of the 
Ramanatha vilüsa, 292. 


Sadasivéndra, a pontiff of 


Kāmakēti pītha at Kaāřci, 
231. 
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Saddars$anas, works of Lola 


Laksmidhara, 270. 


Sadbhasdcandrikff, a grammar 
on six prakrts. 272. 


Sadhya, 107. 


Sadiravasagan  pattinam —(Sad- 
ras), 165. 
Sadvihara (same as  Kanci- 


pram), 206. 


Sagar rcad connecting  ikkeri 
with, 161. 

Sagragacandrodaya, a work on 
music by Pundarika Vitthala. 
75. E 


Sahagamana, see Sati, 33, 36. 


Sahityacintamani, a work on 
music by Péda Komati, 268. 

Sahityaratnakara, a work «f 
Yajfianarayana Diksita, 277. 

Sahityasudha, a work of 
Govinda Diksita, 277. 

Sahitya works, 292. 

Saiva Bhasya, a work of Sri- 
krantha, 194, 273. Sivarka- 


mani Dipika, a commentary 
on, 273. 


Saivaciirya ksetros, lands granted 
to Sa'vücarya mathas, 110. 
Saivadirayar 

250. 


Saiva paribhasai, a work of Siva- 
grayOgigal, 297. 


Vasantarayaguru, 


Saivas$amayaneri, a work of 
Maraijhanasambandar, 297, 
Saivamnayasdra, a work of 
Caunda Madhava, 265. 

Saive Sannyüasn naddoti, a work 
of Sivagrayogigal, 297. 

Saiva . Siddhanta, Meykanda- 
deva, the author of the cult 
of, 193; some works on, 236. 


Saivism, (192-5). 
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Sskalügamasáram, a work Oi 
Maraijhanasambandar, 297. 


SakalakathasGra | sangraha, a 
fragmentary manuscript copy 
of the work Prapancadar pana, 
269 n.80. 


Sakalakatiiasarasengrahua, a Saun- 
skrit work of Krsnadéva Raya, 
269. 


Sakalakathasara sarngraha, .a 
w rk of Ramabhadriah, 286. 
Sakalakalavalli mGlai, a Work 
of Kumaragurusvamigal, 299. 


Sülam, custcm of making. 49, 
239. 


Salakapurusas, 295. 


Salivahanasaptasati, a work of 
Srinatha, 279. 


Süliyas, a community engaged 
in textile industry, 123. 


^al-ctte, (province), given to 
Portuguese, 135. 


SGluvabhyudayam, a work of 
Rajanatha Dindima, 267. 


Saluva Goópa, son of Tirumal- 
ayyadeva, 294. 


Saluva Gopa Tippa, brother of 
lirumalayyadeva, 294. 

Saluva Govinda Raja, a brah- 
man minister under Krsna- 
deva Raya, 16. 


Saluva Narasimha, Dindima 
family flourished under, 267; 
iclicwed by Vyasa Raya, in 
his southern expedition, 17: 
interested in the revival of 
worship in temples, 205: 
Jaimini | Bharatamu, a work 
dedicated to, 280, a Sanskrit 
scholar, 287; Sripadaraja, a 
scholar, 267, Srinadaraja. a 
$ripadarayasvami. a guru ct, 
14. 


Saluva  Nara$ingaraya Danna- 
yaka (Sellappa), a brahman 
.minister under Krsna“éva 
Raya, 16. 
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saluvas, as the followers of 
Siivaisnavism, 215-6. 


saluva Timma, a brahman mini- 
ster under i&rsnadeva Paya, 
16; 269 Nadindla Appa, a 
nephew of, 270; not put to 
death by the emperor sirce 
he was a trahman, 15; works 
oi, 269. 


Sdmavéda Samhita bhasya, by 
Sayanacarya, 261. 


Samayacdryas, 11, 224. 


yamaya-divakaram, a commen- 
tary on the Ni¥akesi, by 
Vamanacarya, 293. 


Samayasára, a commentary on 
the, by Vamanacarya, 293. 


Sambanda Saranalaya Svami, a 
pontiff ot Dharmapuram 
matha, 237. 


Samba Sakti, a Kalamukha 


pontiff, 235. 


Sami Cetti (brother of Tippayya 
Cetti), important role of, in 
the foreign trade carried on 
by his brother, 148. 


Sampath Kumara, (son of 
Govinda Pandita, a village 
granted to, 25. 


Sampradayakula Dipika (a 
work of the 16th century). on 
a meefing at fhe court of 
Krsnadéva Raya presided 
over by  Vyasaraya ‘Tirtna, 
201. 


Samrdajyvadurandhara, a sur- 
name of Madhavaca-vya, 240. 


Sananda Ganesa, a work 
dealing with the story of, 
291. 


Sanba!, a Jaina Centre, 205. 


Sandeham telidal patalam, a 
part constituting the work 
Kaivalya navanitam, 295. 
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Sanged, a wife of Krsnadéva 
Raya, 40 n.165. 


Sangam, Madurai as the ancient 
seat of, 250. 


Sangama, husband of Kamam- 
bika, 189. 


Sangama II, Bitragunta grant of, 
264: Sayana as the mmister 
of. 260, 261. 


Sahgama Devi, wife of  Srigiri- 
natha Vodeyar, 172. 


Sangama Dynasty, followers of 
Kalamukha school, 213. 


Sangamésvara Mahanandi, a 
pilgrim centre, 229. 


Sangitacintamani, a work on 
music by Pedakomati V&ma of 
the Reddy Dynasty, 74. 268. 


Sangitapura, a place in the 
west coast area of V. empire, 
3. 


Sangitaratnükara, a commentary 
on, by Sarangadeva, 74. 


Sangitasara, a work of Vidya- 
ranya, 258. 


Sangita Sudha, a work of 
Raghunatha Nayaka, 258, 277. 

Sangita Sudhükara, a work of 
Sarvajfia Sangama, 74, 268-9. 

Sangita Süryodaya, a work of 
Laksminarayana, dedicated to 
Krsnadéva Raya, 270. 


Sangu privilege of the use of, 23. 


Sankalpa Süryodaya, an  alle- 
gorical drama by Vēdānta 
Désika, 256.. 


Sankara Bharati, game as 
Ramacandra Bharati, 230. 


Sankarabhudaya, by Raja 
Cudamani Diksita, 278. 
Sankara  Nirakarnam, work of 


the 12th century by Umapati 
Siva, 193 n.24 
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Sankarpanirakaranam, a work of 
Maraijáianasambandar, 297. 


Sankarpanirakarana urai, a work 
of Inanaprakasar, 297. 


Sankranti festival, 170 


Sanmürga — Sittiyür, a work of 
Ambalavana Désikar, 298. 


Sanmatasthdpanacarya (Sti San- 
kara), 191, 313. 


Santanamallésvara temple, 316. 


santanaSivacarya, head of a 
line of Saiva Acaryas and 
preceptors of certain sects of 
merchants, 234. 


Santikiri, _ author of the Jaina 
work Santinathacarita, 291. 


Santindthacarita by | Santikirti, 
291. 


San Thome, (Mylapore), 136; 
Fr. Pimenta fcunded a school 
at, 249. 


Sarada a poetess of the court 
of Deva Raya II, 280. 


Sardndgati (prapatti), a doctrine 
of bhakti developed by the 
Alvars into that of, 196. 


Sarasvati Bandara (Library), at 
Arulala Perumal temple, 254. 


Sarasvati viladsam, a work on 
law, 270. 


Sarngadéva, author of the 
Sangitaratnakara, 74; Tanap- 
pacarya, a descendant in the 
scholatic line of, 75. 


Sarngadhara caritram by Cerua 
kurt Venkatakavi, 288. 


Sarvabhatta, great scholar and 
astrologer, 251. 


Sarvadars$ana Sangraha, author- 
ship of, 259. 
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Sarvajha, (a Jangama priest) Satsthala Siddhanta of Vira- 
on the death of Rama Raja $aivism, 306. 
in a prophetic strain by, 233, : 

n.140. Sattige umbali, rent-free land 

for the maintenance of an 

Sar vajna Sadas$iva Bhodondra, umbrella apparently for the 

a pontiff of Kamakoti pitha king, 111. 


at Kafnc 231. 

Sarvajfia Sangama (a member of 
the Recarla family), works of, 
74, 268-9. 


Sarvamanyam, (tax-free grant to 
Brahman), 1, 77, 102, 110, 
172. 


Sarvatantra-svatantra, a title of 
Sadasiva Bhodéndra Saraśvati, 
233; a title given to Appayya 
Diksita, 275. 


SdsSandcaryas, engravers of royal 
edicts, 253. 


Sastrasara, a religious work by 
Vritta Vilasa, 289. 


Satadüsani, an anti-advaitic work 
of Vedanta Désika, 257. 


Satakatraya, a work of Maggiya 
Maggideva, 290. 


Satakatrayam, a work of Turai- 
yur Sivaprakasa svami, 298. 


Satalekhini, women in the court 
of Raghunatha of Thafjavur, 
skillful in the art of, 46. 


stro'ra Padymara, 
Jayatirfha Tika- 


Sataparadha 
a work of 
carya, 266. 


Sati (sahagamana) in the 


V. empire, (33-8). 
Satikal, erection of, 33, 37, 38. 
Satpadi metre, 291. 
Sattsthala, 291. 


Satsthalajfianaranrta, a work of 
Tontada Siddhésvara, 290. 
V.S:L.—53 


patvika Brahma Vidya Vilasa, 
a work of Tatacarya, 272, 

Satya  parinayam, a work of 

Ekamranatha, 271. 


Satyavadhü parinana, a work of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 269; and the 


Telugu work  Parijataphara- 
namu, 269 n.80. 

Satyendra Colakathe, a work 
dealing with a story of a 


Cola king, 291. 


Saundaryalahari of Sankara, a 
commentary on, 268; a com- 
mentary by Lolla Laksmidhara 
on. 270; Tamil translation of, 
by KaviraSa Panditar, 296. 


Saundaryalahari urai, by Ellappa 
Navalar, 298, 


Saurastras, (29-36) & 30 n.; as 
immigrants to Vijayanagar 
and Madurai, 125; palm leaf 
award given by Mangammal 
of Madurai to, 29-30. 


Savana Udaiyar, Nayanar 
Gangeyarayar an officer under, 
32 n.133. 


Sayanacarya, (Sayana) brother 
of Madhavacarya, 260 ; 
brahman minister under Hari- 
hara Il, 16; death ot, 264; 
identification of, 261 n.60; 
Minister of Kampa, Sangama 
II, Bukka I and Harihara Il, 
260; regard of, for his brother 
265; works of, 260. 


Seer, a measure, 102, 179, n.37. 
Sekku, oil mill or press, 114. 
Sekku kadamai, a tax, 114. 
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Selinganallür, vi., 23. 


Sellappa (Saluva Narasingaraya 
Dannayaka), 16. 


Sembiyamangalam, vi., 97. 


Semmans, change of profession 
by, 28. 


Senba$etti, (The agent for the 
affairs of Ramappayya), 
settlement of a dispute by, 20. 


Senians, Telugu weavers, 30. 

Seüji (Ceüji 21, 22. 

Serai Kaviraja Pillai, works of, 
296. 


Sesacala (Tirupati), 
and other gifts made 
Tirumala I at, 222. 


Sésadri Cetti (of Porto Novo), a 
dependant of Mallai Cinnaiah 
Cetti, 148. 


tulapurusa 
by 


Sessvaramimüarmsa, a commentary 
on  Jaiminirs  Dharmasutras, 
257. 


Setupuranam, a work of Niramba 
Alagiya Désikar, 297. 


Sevalur, vi, rural agricultural 
credit provided by the temple 
authorities at, 101. 


Sevvaiccinduvar, a Tamil version 
of Bhüaàgaevatam by, 299. 


Sevvaiccoduvar, author of the 
Bhüagavatapuraánam in Tamil, 
295. 


Sewell, on the royal estates, 108; 
on the use of quicksilver 
in gold mining, 117: on the 
size of the V.city, 329. 


Seyur Murugan ula, a work of 
Kaviraja Pillai, 296. 

Shaliat, a port, 154. 

Shankar Pandurang Pandit, on 


the identification of Madha- 
vacarya with Sayanacarva, 26i. 
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Shaykh Zaynu’d-Din, author of 
the T'ahfatal Mujühidin, 133. 
Shimoga, an  epigraph from, 
recording the, respect paid to 


private ownership of property, 
107, 


Sidalayanakote, vi., 89-90. 


Siddhalinga, a vira$aiva scholar, 
338. 

Siddalinga yati, see 
Siddhésvara, 290. 


‘Tontada 


Siddhamatraka 
n.63. 


Siddhana mantri (a minister of 
Devarava | Il, Vikramarxa- 
caritram, a work dedicated 
to 280. 


Siddhanta Kaumudi, a work of 
Bhattogi Diksita, 275. 


Siddhünta Sdstras, 236. 


alphabet, 206 


Siddhantasikhamani, a work ot 
Sivaprakasar, 299. 


Siddhars, a monotheistic creed 
in the Tamil country, 194 


Siddharaju Timmaraju, A bhilasi- 
tarthaddyani, a work dedicated 
to, 272. 


Siddharaju Timmaraju Bhüpala 
(a nephew of Tirumala I) 
author of the  Paramayogi- 
vilasamu, 287. 


Siddhis, eight, 194-5. 


Sikalivallal Pandaram, teacher 
of Menna Mamuni, 237. 


Sikarini mala, a work of Appayya 
Diksita, 274. 


Sikkil, vi., Jfüanaprakasa Panditar 
appointed the superintendent 
of the temples at, 297. 


Sunhacalam, route along the 
coast connecting Vijayanagar 
with, 161. 


INDEX 


Simhalalita, a raga designed by 
Raghunatha Naàyaka, 75. 

Simhavikramapattana, modern 
Nellore, 148. 

Singana (a son of Sayanacarya, 
261). 

Singanna Odeya, (the grandson 
of Kamapana J.) 214 n.96 
Singapiran, a Kaniyala brahmarp 

officer, 187. 

Singaya Bhatta (a  hydralic 
engineer under Bukka IL). 
construction of a channel] by, 
34. 

Singayya (a poet), 281. 

Sir'girdjapurana, See Mala Basa- 
varaja carita, 291. 

Siranga, (a cauri bearer of the 
king Mallikarjuna), Hanuman 


temple at Hampi constructed 
by, 321. 


Sirrambaladi (a Tamil poet), 294. 
Sirür matha, 236. 


Siruvera tank at Penugonda, 84. 


Sittanta  Sikamani, a work of 
Ambalavana Desikar, 298. 


Sivadvaita, a school of Saivism 
in V. empire, 194. 


Sivdadvaita nirnaya, a work of 
Appayys Diksita, 274. 


Sivabhakta vilasa, a work of 
Srinivasayajvan, 271. 


Sivabhogasaram, a work of Guru- 
jnanasambandar, 297. 


Sivacetas, a title of Candracüda 
Sarasvati, 232. 


Sivadarumottaram, a work of 
Maraijfííanasambandsr, 297. 


Sivadhydna Paddhati, a work of 
Appayya Diksita, 274. 


Sivagrayogigal of X Süryanarkoil 
(a brahman scholar), works 
of, 297. 
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Sivajfianabodham, (an important 
work on the Saivasiddhgnta 
theology), 291 ; a commentary 
on, 298. 


Sivajfiana Siddivár | Purapakka 
urai, by Jüaànaprakasar, 297. 


Sivajnana | Siddiyar urai, by 
Niramba Alagiya Désikar, 297. 
Sivajana | Siddhiyár urai, by 


Sivagrayogigal, 297. 
Szivakamani Dipika, a com- 
mentary on $rikantha Bhüsya 
by Appayya Diksita, 249. 
Sivakarnamrta, a work of 
Appayya Diksita, 274. 


sivalilarnava, a work of Nīla- 
kantha Diksita, 276. 
Sivalinga (a Reddi prince) a 


commentary by, 269. 


Siva Mahima, a work of 
Appayya Drksita, 274. 

Sivdnanda  Boódam, a work of 
Kamalai Jiianaprakasa Pandi- 
tar, 297. 

Sivanéri pirakü$am, a work of 
Sivagrayogigal, 297. 

Sivaprakasa (a Sittar of the 17th 
century), a polemic to refute 


the Christian creed composed 
by, 195, 

Sivaprakasap peruntirattu, a 
work of Svartipananda  De$i- 
kar, 283-4. 


Sivaprakasasvami of  Turaiyür, 
restoration of worship in the 
Siva temple at Chidambaram 
by, 297: works of, 297: 
teacher of Nanakkuttar, 298. 


Sivaprakasar of 
works of, 299. 

Sivapijavidhi, a work of 
Appayya Diksita, 274. 

Siva püsai Agaval, a work of 


Kamalai Jnanaprakasa Pandi- 
tar, 297. 


Tiraimangalam, 
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Sivaratri, festival, 244. 
Sivaratri mahatmyam, a work of 
Srinatha, 280. 


Sivarcana Candrika, a work of 
Appayya Diksita, 274. 


Sivarkamani Dipika, by 
Appayya Drksita, 194, 273, 
274, 275. 


Sivasamudram, route connecting 
Vijayanagar with, 161. 

Sivaskandavarman, an 
Pallava king, 189, , 

Siva Tattvacintamani, a philoso- 
phical work by Mahalinga- 
déva, 289. 


Sivatattva Vivéka, by Appayya 
Dikstia, 274. 


early 


Sivavakyam, an anthology of 
hymns of the Ssittars, 195 n. 26. 


Siva Vakyar, ridicule of, on 
idol worship and pilgrimages, 
194. 


Skandapurana, 280. 
Slavery in V. empire, 10f. 


Smärta mathas, infiu- 


ence of, 235. 


growing 


Smärta  Paficopasakas (same as 
Sridrtas), 191. 


Smith, V. A., on the portrait 
scriptures in India, 320, on 
the statue of Narasimha in 
the Malyavanta Raghunatha- 
svami temple, 311. 


work on 


Smprtaratnakara, a 
Harita 


Dharmasastra by 
Venkatacarya, 267. 


Smrti, on King’s sovereignty, 


106. 


Social conditions in V. empire. 
(1-75). 


Social divisions, 14f. 
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Social Institutions, 31f. 


Sodasayadastotra, by Védanta 


Désika, 257. 
Sodematha, 236, 276. 


Sokkanütha Venba, a work of 
Gurujhanasambandar, 297. 


Sola, a cubic measure in Telugu 
area, 169. 


Sollage (manam), 169. 


Somanatha Kavi, a commentary 
on Z'üaülamahodadhi by, 271. 


Somapalle, Vijayanagar painting 
in the temple at, 335. 


Somavaltiyogananda | prahasana,, 
a farce by Arunagirinatha, 
268. 


Sonardrinatha, same as Dindima 
Sarva bhauma, 268. 


Spring festival, 243. 
Spaniards, 146. 


$ri Bhasya, Tattvatika, a work 
on, 257, 


Sridharadéva, author 
Vaidvamra, 291. 


of the 


Sri Jayanti festival, 243. 


Srigaüramahfjari, a | work of 


Bhoganatha, 265. 


Srigirnatha WVodeyar, 172. 


Srikakulam, a pilgrim centre, 
229; 
Srikanta (Śrīkaņtha Sivacarya), 


Appayya Diksita, a follower 
of, 2732 Bhoganatha, a 
disciple of, 264; founder of 
Sivaddvaita school of Saivism, 
194; guru of Madhava, 260. 


Srikantha Bhüsya, a  com- 
mentary on, by Appayya 
Diksita, 249, 275. 
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Srikanthamata pratisthapana- 
carya, a surname of Appayya 
Diksita, 273. 


Srikirman, route along the coast 


connecting Vijayanagar with, 
161. 
Srimusnam, grants to the 


Vaisnava shrine at, 221, 222. 


Srinatha, author of the Hari- 
vilasamu, 148; a court poet 
and the Vidyddhikari of the 
Kondavidu kingdom, 279; 

. defeat of Dindima Bhatta by, 
at the court of Deva Raya Il, 
280; a scholar patronised by 
Peda  Komati  Vema, 2635; 
works of, 279, 280.3 


Srinivasa (Garudavahana), 229: 
author of the  Divvasüri- 
caritam, 268. 


Srinivasa Ayyangar, M., on the 
menial work taken up by 
earlier inhabitants of the Tamil 
country, 28; on the origin of 
Valangai and Idangai classes, 
26. 


Stinivasayajvan (a poet of the 
time of Acyuta Raya), works 
of, 271. 


Sripada, author of the work 


Vagvajra, 267. 

Sripatha Raya (Sripada Raja, 
Sripadarayasvami), (one of 
the heads or the Padaraya 
matha and a contemporary of 
Saluva Narasimha), 200; guru 


of Saluva Narasimha, 74; 
works of, 74, 292. 
Sriperumbudur, grants to the 


Vaisnava shrine at, 221, 222; 
Ramanujakutam at, 221. 


Sripurünam, see Tiruppukal. 

Sri Rangal, Bhattakalankadéva, 
a court poet of, and also 
Venkata Il, 292; continued 
the old formula of making 
obeisance to Siva, Visnu and 
Ganésa in his grants, 222; 


ALT 


Ettür Kumara Tirumala Tata- 
carya, received patronage at 
the court of, 222; provision 
made by. for the recitation 
of  Yatiraja  saptati, 222; 
restoration of worship in the 
Ahobalam temple by, 222; 
Sri Vaisnavism, under, 224, 
Tatacarya, the guru of, 272; 
Velugoti Timappa Nayanigaru, 
as agent under, 21. 


Sri Ranga III (successor of 
Venkata III), confirmation of 
the grant of Madras patam 
by, 146, 147; decision made 
by the nattdr of the village of 
Tiruvamatttr, regarding the 
privileges Offered to the 
artisans during the reign of, 
21: improvements to the 
Govindaraja shrine at Cidam- 
baram by, 224; Kadiripati, 
a scholar of the days of, 288; 
the routes of processions at 
Cidambaram fixed by, 224; a 
staunch vaisnava, 223. 


Srirangam, a city in the south- 


em part of the V. empire, 
3: additions made to the 
temple at, 318-9; a pil- 
grim centre, 229; portrait 
sculptures in the temple at, 
322;  tulapurusa and other 


gifts made by Tirumala I at, 
222. 


Srirangam Vamana Temple, 222. 


Srirangapattana, a city in the 
Central part of V.empire, 3; 
Ankuéáaraya, a feudatory of 
Rama III, in charge of the 
territory of, 271; route con- 
necting Vijayanagar with, 161. 


Sriranga Rayapatam, 147. 


Srigailam, a city in the eastern 
part of the  V.empire, 3: 
branch cf  Golaki-matha at, 
234; a pilgrim centre, 229. 
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Sri Sankaracarya, foundation of, 
Kamakoti pitha at Kafici by. 
231: Sankarabhudaya, a 
biography of, 278. 


Sri Suréndra  Tirtha sripada, a 
pontiff on Raghavéndra svami 
matha, 236. 


Srivacanabhiisanda, a com- 
mentary on, by Manavala 
Mahamuni, 267. 


Sri Vadiraja Svami, a member 
of the Dasaküta organisation, 
74. 


Srivaisnava . brahmans,  settle- 
ment of a dispute between 
cultivators and pancalas, 20. 


Sri Vaisnavism, 195-200 en- 
couragement to, by Sri Rafiga, 
224; Ettur Kumara Tirumala 
Tatacarya, a scholar of, 222; 
progress of, during the time of 
SadaSiva, 221;  Ramanuja, 
the great philosopher of, 195; 
the teachers of, in the time 
of Venkata, 223. 


Sri  Venkatesa, (of Tirupati), 
Venkata Ii made grants n 
the presence of, 223. 


Sri Vibhudhéndra Firtha, 
foundation of Raghavéndi‘a 
svami matha by, 236 


Sri Vijayindra Tirtha Sripada 
(a pontiff of Raghavéndra- 
Svamimatha), 236. 

Srivilliputtir, a city in the 
southern part of the 
V.empire, 3. 


Sri Virupaksa, a Kannada work, 
222. 
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Sri Virüpáksa temple at Hampi 
304-5) 56; additions made by 
Krsnadéva Raya to the 216; 
drama enacted during the 
caitra festival in 244, 268, 269: 
the dwindling importance of, 
215-6; paintings in the 336. 


Srngaradandakamu, a work 
composed by Tirumallay- 
yangar, 74. 

Srhgüra Dipika, a work on 


poetics, 280. 


Srigara  Kirianalu, a work of 
Tirumallayyangar, 74. 


Srngara müfijari, a work 
music by Annamacarya, 74. 


on 


Srngara Sankirtanalu, a work on 
music by Annamacarya, 74. 


Srngara Srkuntalam, by Pina. 
Virabhadra, 281. 


$rngeri matha, 191, 230-1 death 
of Vidyaranya of the, 191 
n.17; early V. Kings relations 
with, 214; Vidyasankara 
temple at, 311-13. 


Srutaranjani, a commentary on 
the Gitagovinda by Cerükuri 
Laksmidhara, 272. 


Srutilala | prakasaka, 
raja, 276, 


by  Vadi- 


Standard of living, 177f. 


Sthalapuranams, 299. 


Sthanattar, inspection of a place 
by, for an arbitration, 90. 


Sthanika (temple priest), 31, 86; 
rghts and duties of, 227. 


Sthavira Vairocana Simha, 
teacher of Pranjfiasimha, 206 
n.63 
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Stridhana, dowry, 32, 99. 


Subhüàsitanivi, a work of 
Vēdānta DéSika, 257. 


Subhdsita sudhanidhi, a compil- 
ation work of Sayanacarya, 
261. 


Sudarsana astaka, a work of 
Vedanta Désika, 257. 


Suddha Saiva, type of Pasupa 
Saiva sect., 234. 


Sudhindra Tīrtha, a pontiff of 
HRaghavendrasvami matha, 
236; Raghavéndra Wirtha, the 
disciple of, 202, 277. 


Sudhindra ‘Tirtha (of Suma- 
tindra matha), honoured by 
HRaghunatha Nayaka of 


Thanjavur and the emperor 
Venkata, 276: works of. 276. 
Sudikodutta Naccivar, 281. 
Südikodutta Nacciyar, shrine of 
in the Govindaraja temple. 
224. 


Sutra bhasyas of Ananda Tirtha, 
266 


Sukasapatati, a work of Kadiri- 
pati, 288. 


Sukla Yajurvéda samhita 
bhasya, by Sayanacarya, 261. 


Suktinaipuni Jrianacitamani, a 
work of Krsnadéva Raya, 
269. 


Suladi Gita, a scientific musical 
composition by Sripadaraya- 
svami, 74. 


Sulavari, tax, 88. 


Sulbamimamsa, a work cf Vedic 
° Trigonometry, 278. 
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Sultans ‘oi Delhi, interference 
in South [Indian politics by, 
184. 


Sultan of | Golkonda, heavy 
exactions demanded by, i44; 
assurance given to English by 
the, 145. 


Sumatra, 128, 131, 156. 


question of 
Vira 


Sundara Pandya, 
succession between 
Pandya and, 184. 


Sundara Pandyam, (Sanskrit), a 
Tamil translation of, by 
Anadari, 297, 


Sundare$varar (the god at 
Madurai), T'iruvilatiyadal pura- 
nam, a work dealing w.th the 
sports of, 298. 


Sundarésvara  Sāstri (Cokka- 
natha makhin}, works of, 
278. 


Supasastra, a work on ccokery, 
2901; 


$uürana, (a poet), unfinished 


works of, 270. 


Strappa Nayaka (agent of 
Sadasiva), Fc. Ratnaketa 
Srinivasa Diksita in the court 
of, 272; Ratnakheta  Srini- 
vasa  Diksita compcsed a 
drama at the instance of, 278. 


Surat, 243-4. 

Suryanarkoil (Thanjavur 
district), a matha at, 298. 
Süryanarüyana Rao, on the 
account of Abdur Razaak 
about the three day 

festival, 240 n.203. 


Surya Siddhanta, 252. 
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Sütasamhita | Tatparya | Dipika, 
a commentary on the, 213. 
265. 

Sutta Kodage, 111. 

Svaminatha Désikar, See I$ana 
Désikar, 237. 

Svaramelakalanidhi, by Rama- 


yamatya, 74-5. 


Svarga vildsam, ‘ Celestial pavi- 
lion’ at Madura, 333. 


Svarnaksma, gift, 218. 
Svarnameru, gilt, 46, 271. 


Svarocisa Manu carita, by Alla- 
sani Peddana, 283. 


Svarupananada Désikar, author 
of the  Sivaprakasap-perundi- 
rattu, 293-4. 

Svati, officer, 108 


Syadvadamarijari, a commentary 
by Vamanacarya on the, 293. 


T 
Tadpatri, Temples in, 315. 


Tahfatal-Mujahidin, a work of 
Shaykh Zaynu'-Din, 133. 


Taittiriyadipika, a work of 
Vidyaranya, 258. 
Taittirtyaranyaka bhasya, a 


commentary on Vēda by 
sayanacarye, 261. 


Taittiriyasamhita bhasya, by 
Sayanacarya, 261. 


Tala Dipika, = work on music, 
267. 


CalamahGdadhi of Achyuta Raya, 
a commentary by Somenatha 
Kavi, on, 270. 
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Talikota (Raksas Tangdi) battle 
of; Portuguese accounts of 
the battle at, 6, 


TaHapakkam family of musician 
poets, 74, 221, 268. 


Tallapaka ‘Tirumalacarya, (a 
(Vaisnava teacher), 223. 


lallapakkam ‘Tiruvéngalanatha 
(a Vaisnava teacher), honour- 
ed by Ramaraja, 221; author 


of the  Paramyogivilàsamu, 
221. 

Tambura, a musical instrument, 
T3: 

Tamilākara | Munivan, works 
of, 299. 


Tammala, servants of a temple, 
60. 


Tamparaparni, River, 186. 


Tanappacarya, teacher of Ven- 
kata Makhi, 75. 


Tündavaraya Svāmigal, author 
of the  kaivalya navanitam, 
295. 


'Thafjjavür, a city in the 
Southern part of the 
V.empire, 3; the average 
fertility of wet lands in. 102 
consecration of a temple for 
Bangaru Kamaksi at, 234; 
famine experienced in 1402-3 
in the district of, 174; a 
gymnasium at, 69; Pratapa 
ruler 


Simha (1739-63), the 
of, 234. 
Tantrasikhümani, a work of 


Ràja Cüdaámani Diksita, 278. 
Tanur, a Port, 154. 


Taoists of Ch'na, 171. 


INDEX 
"Iarkapari bhasa (a Sanskrit 
work), Tarukkaparipadai, a 


translation of, 299. 


Tarukkaparipadai, by Siva- 


prakasar, 299. 


Jarkatandava, a work of 


Vyasaraya, 201. 


"latacarya (Ettur Kumara 
Tiruméla JTatacarya, Kumara 
Tatacarya, Laksmikumara and 
Kotikznyadanam Tatacarya, 
222, 272; hfe and work of. 
272; appointed to ,the place 
of Govinda DéSsika by Rama 
Raya, 17: author of the 
Pancamata | bhanjanam, 221; 
deep hatred shown bv, 
towards, Appayya  Dīiksita, 
225; guru of Venkata, 223; 
help to Doddacarya to restore 
worship in the  Govindaraja- 
svami shrine at Cidambaram 
by, 221; influence of at the 
court of Venkata, 2235 
Patronised by Sri Ranga, 222; 


replaced Govinda Déstka 
from the court of  Krsna- 
déva Raya, 221. 
Tatasamudram, a tank near 
Kanct dug by  Tatacàárya, 
272; 


Tatparya Candrika, a work of 


Vvyasaraya, 201; 257. 

b afparya Dipika, a com- 
mentary on the Sutasanthita 
by Caudda Madhava, 213. 
265. 

Tatra Kansthaba, a Work of 
Bhzttogi Diksita, 275. n 
Tantra mañjari, a work of 
Raghavendra, 277. 
dattuvarayar, a sittar, 195. 
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disciple of 
2037 


lattuvarayar, a 
Svarüpananda  Desikar, 
works of, 293. 


Tattvamuktadkalpa, Dy Vēdānta 
Désika, 257. 


Tattuvaprakasa svamigal, author 
of the work Tattuvaprakasam, 
295: his petition to Krsna- 
déva Raya, 295. 


Tattuvaprakasika, a commentary 
on Haradatia’s  Girisasruti- 
sukrtimala, 269. 


Tattvaprakasika, sudha, a work 
of Jayatirtha Tikkacarya, 266. 


Tattvatika, a work of Vedanta 
Diésika, 257. 

Tattvatraya, a commentary on, 

Manavala Mahamun:, 267. 


Tattvavilakka patalam, a pert 
constituting the work Kai- 
valyanavanitam, 295. 


Tayikurtdanataka, a drama, 71. 


Taylor, on the dispute between 
Saiva and  Vaisnava brah- 
mans, 27 n.114. 


Tayumanavar (a Tamil Mystic 
poet), death of, 230. 


Iekal, a record at, registering 
a grant to dancing girls, 46. 


Telugu generals, appointed 
viceroys in the Tamil area, 
14. 


Temples in the Andhra area, 
315-6; in the Karnataka 
area, 311-4 ; in Tadpatri, 315; 
in the Tamil country, 316-20. 


Tenali Ramakrsna, one of the 
astadiggajas, 283; lfe and 
work of, 285. 
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lengalai Vaisnavas, a 
which preferred ‘Tamil 
bandhas, as 
worship, 196. 


group 
l pra- 
à medium for 


Terumallésvara temple at 
vi.. 78 
lepperumalnallür (Padaiparru), 


Hiriyur, 338. 


‘The State and Social Welfare, 
(170-183), 


Thomas lvie, (chief of Masuüuli- 
patam) authorised Francis 
Day, to explore the coast tor 
a better place, 145. 


Thomas Munro, Sir, On the 
irrigation system under 
V. kings, 91, 


Timiresverdeva Temple, 228. 


Timmasamudra, tank construc- 
ted by Ravasam Kondamarcz- 
sayya, 85. 


Timmana kavi 
kara kavi}, 29. 


(son of ‘Bhas- 
Timoja, a pirate having his 
headquarters at Hanavar, 159. 


Timmoja KondoJa, maànya given 
by king SadaSiva to, 24. 


Timma Raju (son of Rama 
Raju Konetayyadeva), 21. 


Timmarasa, 253. 

Tipps, father of Vallabharaya, 
266. 

Tippayya Cetti, a merchant 
prince, Harivilasamu, of Sri- 
natha dedicated to, 148, 280. 

Tirucitrakiitam, mention of a 
vi$nu shrine zt, by the Alvars, 


219 n. 121. 


lirukkacci temple, 314. 
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irukkalattinadar Kattalaikkatit- 
turai malai, by Sérai Kaviraia 
Pillai, 296. 


Jirukkalattinadar ula, a work 
of Kavi Raya Pillai, 296. 


Tirukkelukunram, 299. 

lirukkodungunram (modern 
Piranmalai), Arbattumüvan 
tirumadam at, 235. 


lirukkosthiyur, 185. 


liruniaiai, credited with the 
authorship of Srutarañjani, 
272; father of Venkata II, 65 
gifts to visnu temples by, 222: 
image of, in the  Tirumalai 
temple, 321; Pingali Suranna 
appears to have been a con- 
temporary of, 285 ; Siddharaju 
Timmaraju Bhupala, a nephew 


Of, 287; uncle and father-in- 
law of Raganti Narasaraju, 
286. 


Vasu caritramu, a work dedi- 
cated to, 286. 


Tirumala (Tirumaladéva Maha- 
raya), son of Krsnadeva Raya, 
grant of land: by, for the study 
of Véda, 252: Nuniz on the 
punishment of Saluva Timma, 
murderer of, 15. 


Tirumalacarya, (a Vaisnava tea- 
cher from the ‘Taliapakkam 
family), honoured by Rāma- 
raja, 221. 


Tirumale: Cetti (brother of Tip- 
payya Cetti), 148. 


Tirumaladévi (Tirumaladévi- 
yamma), a wife of Krsndévz 
Raya, 40 n. 165, 42, 321; cop- 
per image of, at Tirumalai 
temple, 321. 


lirumalai (Tirupati), 217. 


Tirumalainátha (a poet), 295. 
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Tirumalai Nayaka, Kumarz 
Guruparar, a contemporary of. 
236; Madai Tiruvenkata- 
nachar, an officer under, 298: 
of. 276;  Pudumantapa at 
Madurai temple built up by, 
320 


Tirumalai Nayak Mahal, 333-4. 


Tirvmaizirajan pattinam, the 
Dach tried. io .ounda a factory 
at. 139; a port in the coroman- 
del coast, 155, 


lirumalamba, authoress of the 
Varüdambikapaerinayam, 46, 
255, 272: queen cof Acyuta 
Raya, 255. 


lirumciambà (wife of RAmaraja 
and daughter of Krsnadéva 


Raya). identification of, with 
Mohznangi, 271. 
Tirumanattun Nambi (son of 


Singapiran), 187. 


Lai 


Loud kas — — -— 


nava teacher, 223. 


Tirumalayya Deva, (son of Saluva 
Gopa), a patron of Tamil 
literature, 294. 


Lirurnaluvadipuranam, by Kama- 


jai Jfafiaprakasa Panditar, 
297. 


‘Tirumallayyangar (son of Anna- 
macarya), works of, 74. 


lirumangai Alvar, 219 n.121. 


Jirumenikdval, See Mevykéval, 
221. 

Tirumerralipuranam, 298. 

Tirunameanéellir, an inscription 
at, recording the withdrawal 
of social privileges, 22. 
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Tirunamattukkant, 110. 
Tirunavalur matha, 237. 
Tirunelvéli, a - city in the 


southern part of the V. empire, 
3; road connecting Kayam- 
kulam with, 161. 


Tirunarayanapuram 


the image of god at 
taken to, 185. 


(Melkote), 
Madurz 


Tirunirankondai, Gunabhadra, a 
head of the matha zt, 295. 


Tirunürranfüdi, | a work oÍ 


Avirodhanatha, 293. 
Tiruppanalvar, 257. 
Tiruppanandal matha, 237. 


Tiruppani mülai, a Tamil work, 
319 n.24. 


Tiruppani, Singariengar (an agent 
of king Sriranga appointed for 
supervising the renovation 
works at Kamnci), 222. 


Tirupparangiripuranam, 7 by 
Niramba Alagiya Désikar,. 
297. 


Tirupparankunram, a branch of 
Golaki matha, at, 234; the 
images of Rani Mangammal 
and Muttambala Mudali in 
temple at, 323. 


Tirupparuttikunram (Jina Kan- 
ci), the Vardhamana temple 
at, 330. 


Tirupati (Virumaiai, Sésa gir). 
a city in the eastern part of 
the V. empire. 3 copper images 
of Krsnadéva Raye and his 
wives at, 217; coronation of 
A.D. 1514, 217: Mylapore- 
Vijayanagar land route 
through, 161, a pilgrim cen- 
tre, 229; route connecting 
Vijayenagar with, 161. 


Tirupatikovai. a work of Peru- 
mal Kavirayar, 296, 


Tirupattisvarepuranam, 298. 
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Tiruppugal, a work of Aruna- 


girinatha, 294. 


Tiruppugal (Sripurànzm), a work 
dealing with the lives of the 
sixty ‘three ‘saldpurusas, 295. 


Tirupurantakam, branch of 
Golaki matha at, 234. 


Tiruvadiràjya, an agent of Sada- 
Siva in the, 23. 


Tiruvaiydr mahdatmya, a trans- 
lation of, into Tamil bv 
Govinda Diksita, 298. 


liruvaiyàüru puranam, a work of 
Niramba Alzgiya Désikar, 297. 


Tiruvalaniuli, the image of Bud- 
dha in the temple at, 208. 


Tiruvalanjul purünam, 298. 


Tiruvali Alvar, shrine of, in the 
Govindaraja temple, 224. 


Tiruvallikkéni, grants to 
vaisnava shrine at, 222. 


the 


Tiruvambalamudziyar (Maraina- 
nasambadar) author of the 
Ongukoyil purdnam, 294. 


Tiruvamattir, vi., depopulation 
and rehabilitation of, 88; a 
record registering a szle tran- 
saction at, 85; sarvamanya 
gift to a catra zttached to the 
temples at, 172. 


Tiruvafijiyapuraünam, by Kalan- 
daikumaran, 299. 


liruvannamala!, 22, a city in the 
southern part of the V. empire, 
3; additions mzde to the Siva 
temple at, by Krsnadeva Raya, 
216; artisan communities in. 
22; a pilgrim centre, 229: route 


connecting Vijayznagar with. 
161 
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Tiruvannama/laiydarvannam., a. 
work of Kaviraya Pillai, 296. 


Tiruvarankad, a port, 154. 


liruvarür, festival procession 
at, 45. 
Tiruvarur kovai, a work of 


Ellappa Navalar, 298. 


Tiruvarür | nànmani mala, a 
pillait Tamil by Kumaraguru- 
svamigal, 299. 


Tiruvarutpayan urai, by Nir- 
amba Alagiya Désikar, 297. 


Tiruvavaduturai matha, Namas- 
Sivaya DéSikar the head of, 
237. 


Tiruvaymoli, 196, idu a commen- 
tary on the, 196. 


Tiruvaymoli Pillai, Manavaia 
Mahamuni, the disciple of, 294. 


Tiruvengalanatha , grant by the 


Dombaras to the temple of, 
25. 


Tiruvenkatanathan matha, 237. 
Tiruvidaiyáttam, 96. 


Jiruvilaiyadarpuranam, by Parañ- 
jotiyar, 298. 


Tiruvilakku kudi, servants in 
charge of lighting, 227. 


Tiruvilandurai a temple of Bud- 
dha at, 208. 


Tiruvirifijaipurüánam, a work of 
Ellappa Navalar, 298. 

Tiruvorriviürpuranam, a work of 
Jnanaprakasar, 297. 


Tola, a cubic measure in Telugu- 
area. 169. 


INDEX 


lolappar, See Harita Venkata- 


carya, 267. 


Contada Siddhalingésvara temple 
at Edéyur, 338. 


lantada Siddhésvara  (Sidda- 
linga Yati), a vira$aiva poet 
lived during the time of Virü- 
paksa Ill. 290 ; works written 
about, 291. 


Tontada Siddhésvara Purana, a 
work, 291. 


Ülortiyans (Kamobalattars), 29. 


Tranquebar, a port in the coro- 
mandel coast, 155. 


Trilokasüára, a work of Ratna- 
kara Varni, 292. 


Triminipatam (Tirumalairajan 
pattinam), 139. 


Trincomalai, cession of, to the 


Danes, 142. 


fripitaka of Kumarilasváàmi, a 
commentary on, 278. 


Fri$ula (trident), boundary stone 
with the mark of, 2. 


Tuias (Tiyas), people engaged in 
the preparation of wine, 115. 


Tulaübhüra ceremony, 218. 
Tusdpurusa gift, 222. 


Tuluva rulers, importance gained 
by Srivaisnavism under the, 
216. 


liis. a cubic measure in Telugu 
area, 169. 


Tungabhadra River, 326. 


Jini (= 2 padakku) a cubic 
measure in Tamil area. 169. 
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Turaftgalika, a tala des'gned by 
Raghunathz Nayaka, 75. 


U 


Ubhaya bhasd cakravarti, a title 
assumed by Vamanacarya, 293. 


Uddharana mala, a work of Bho- 
ganatha, 265. 


Udaharanamu, a work of Tiru- 
mallavangar, 74. 


Udaiyar Dévarasa Udaiyar, 87. 


Udaiyarpalaiyam, migration of 
Ccndra$ekara Sarasvati from 
Kanchi to, and from there to 
Thanjavur, 234. 


Udayagiri, 85, a city in. the 
eastern part of the . V.empire, 
3; reconquest of, by Krsnadeva. 
Raya, 153, 216; route connec- 
ting Vijayanzgar with, 161. 


Udayagiri Virupanna, See Viru- 
paksa, 266. 


Udayanodaya, a work of Sür- 
anna, 270. 


Udbhatüradhya Caritramu, @ 
work of Tenali Ramakrsna 
dedicated to Nadindla Gopa, 
285. 


Uddanda, author of the drama 
Müallikamaruta, 267. 
Uddhana Virzbhadra Svami 


Temple (consecrated in 1546), 
a prismatic linga in the. 306. 


Uddhara, the capital of the eigh- 
teen Kamapanas, 3. 


U cabhoea, sclentific musical 
composition by Ssripadaraya- 
svami, 74. 


Ulakku, (= 2 alakkwu), a cubic 
measure in Tamil area. 169. 
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Ullal, frequent wars of the Por- 
tugese with the rulers of, 136. 


Umamahésvara temple, 316. 


Umapati Siva (Umapati  Siva- 
carya), the fourth in the Spiri- 
tuzl succession to Meykanda, 
i95 n. 24, 194, 294. 


Umbalige tenure (umbali tenu- 


re), rent-free laud grantea io 
persons for public services, 
lil. 


Upakarma, a brahmanica] cere- 
mony (renewal of the sacred 
thread}, 29. 


Upasamhara vijaya, a work of 
Vijayindra Tirtha, 276. 


Uppa Kuntipale, a village 
granted to a puppet player, 
71. 

Uppilians, salt 

30. 


manufc.cturers, 


Uri, (— 2 ulakku), a cubic mea- 
Sure in Lami) area, 169. 


Uriyadi, a sport, 241 n. 204. 


Ura kavi  vaibhavanivüha nid- 
and, a title of Krsnadéva 
Raya, Zol. 

U/saparinayam, by Vamana 

bhatt, 268. 


the 
Srirangam 


Uttama Nambi (one of 
stanattar of the 
temple), 187. 


Uttaradi matha, headed bv 
Madhava 'Firtha, established 
by Madhvacarya, 200. 


Uttaradi matha, founded by 
Vidyanidhi 'Pirtha, 236. 


Uttaraharivarmsa, a work of 
Nacana Somanatha Kavi, 
279. 
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Uttarakos$amangai, a Purana 


on íhe, 297. 


Uttara Narasimha 
Haribhatta, 270. 


Purana, by 


WV 


Vadagalai and Tengalai schools 
of Vaisnavism, 196-8. 


Vadakudi, Jüaünzpraka$a Pandi- 
tar appointed the superinten- 
dent of the temple at, 297. 


Vadamalàs  Annagalayyasn (an 
administrator of the Tamil 
districts), author of the /ruSa- 
maya vilakkam, 295. 


Vadamalaiyar (a pandit of Arru- 
vanpadi) a gift of land made 
to, 228, 296. 

Vadavabhyudayam, a commen- 

tary on, 274. 


Vadavali Adhyatmamrta | taran- 
gini, a work of  Jayatiríha 
likacarya, 266. 


Vadiraja (Vadiraje. Tirtha), (a 
pontifi of Sode Matha), author 
of the Yuktimallika, 236 life 
and work of, 276: a member 
of the Haridasa movement, 
292- the successor of Vagisa 
Tirtha, 202: a teacher of 
Védavéedva tirtha, 276 ; 
works of, 276. 


Vad'raja Purandaradaàsa, a 
member of Dasakita, 202. 


Vadugas, 29 n. 123. 


Vagisa ‘Tirtha, predecessor of 


Vadiraja  Tirthz in the Sode 
Matha, 202. 

Vagrants, same as Lingayats, 
193. . 
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Vaidarbhi, style 
Gangadévi, 265, 


followed by 


Vaidikadvaita Siddhadnita, 231. 


Vaidika marga  pratisthapana- 
cārya, ` one of the titles 
borne by the V.kings, 189. 


Vaidika Pasupatas, 192. 

Vaid yamrtra, a work on 
medicine by  Sridharadeva, 
291. 

Vaidyandtha Desikar of  Tiru- 
varur, a work ‘on Tamil 


grammar by, 298; a disciple 
of Aghora Munivar, 299. 


Vaidyanatha Navalar, a pontiff 
of Dharmapuram matha, 237. 


Vaidyaraja Wallabha, medical 
work by Laksmana Pandita, 
266. 


Vaikhanasa Sūtra, the image 
of Tillaj Govindaraja set up 
according to the ritual of, at 
Cidambaram, 219. 


Vaikunta varnane, 
raja, 292. 


by Vadi- 


Vaisnava  Siddhanta  pratistha- 
panacaryah, a title of Vyasa- 
raya, 201. 


Vaisyas, 58. 


Vallabha Amatyiidu, 
Devendra), 284. 


(Kavi 


Valangai, a group of communi- 
ties, 25. 


Vallabhacarya, founder cf Val- 
labha cult, (199-200): 
Kanakabhiséka of, by Krsna- 
déva Raya, 200: Victory of, 
over Vyasaraja ‘Tirtha in a 
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phstosophical disputation in 


the court of Krsnadéva 
Raya, 200, 201, 225. 
Vallabharaya, (Vallabhamatya), 


a governor under Harihara 
III, 266; son of Tippa, 266. 


Vallabha sect, (199-200). 
Vallappa (a brother of  Cok- 
kanatha . Nayaka), portrait 


sculpture of, 322. 
Vdalmikicaritram, a prose work 
by Raghunatha Nayaka, 288. 


Stones 
92. 


Vamana, boundary 
bearing the mark of, 


Vamana Bhaita, author 
Viprandadrayana caritra. 


Vamana Bhatta Bana, a 
scholar patronised by  Peda 
Komati Vema, 268. 


of the 
268. 


Vamanacarya, (Milli$ena 
Vamana), author of the 
Mérumandra Purdnam, 293: 


ubhaya | bhüsa cakravarti, a 
title assumed by, 293. 


Vamana  k$etra, 
Srirangam, 222. 


temple at 


Vamsabrahmana 
Sayanacarya, 


bhasya, by 
261. 


Vanamali, a work of Stranna, 
270. 


Vaniyar (oilmonger), 114: pre- 
ceptors of, 234; traditional 
account on the, 23, n.100. 


Van Linschoten, on brab- 

mans, 16. 
Varadācārya (Nainar Ac&rya), 
leader of the vadagalais 
and the son and successor 
of Vēdānta DeSika, 199. 
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Veradambika | purinayam, a 
work of Tirumalamba, 255, 
271: on the marriage Oi 
Acyuta Raya with Vara- 
damba 46. 


Varadan (Arulaladasar), Bhaga- 
vatam in Tamil by, 296. 


Varadaraja Aiyangar, a Tamil 
version of Bhagavatam by, 
297. 


Varadaraja Paricasat, by Wed- 
anta Désika, 257. 


Varadardjastava, a work in 
praise of god Varadaraja of 
Kaüci by Appayya Diksita, 
274. 


Varadarajasvami temple at 
Kafncipuram, grants made to 
the, by Acyuta Raya, 218; 
improvements by Krsnadéva 


Raya to the, 217; Wijaya- 
nagar paintings in the. 335. 
Varahapurana (Telugu) by 


Haribhatta, 270. 


Varaha puránam, a joint work 
of Mallayya, Ghanta and 
Singayya dedicated to Narasa 
Navaka, 281. 


Varaki malat, a work of Kavi- 
rasa Panditar, 296. 


Varalakshmi purdnam, a joint 
work by Mallayya, Ghanta and 
Singayya dedicated to Narasa 
Nayaka, 281. 


Vüram, system of sharing the 
Income from the land bet- 
ween the landlord and the 
tenants, 95-96. 


Varanasi, 200. 
Varapati Atkondan (of the 


Kongar family) Villiputtürar, 
patronised by, 293 


Varatunga Rama 
cousin of 
Pandya), 
296. 


Pandya (a 
Ativira Rama 
three andddis by, 
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Vardhamana (a Jain ‘lirthan- 
kara), paintings related to, in 
the Vardhamana temple, 339. 


Vardhamana temple at Tirup 
paruttikunnram, Irugappa paid 
spec al attention to the, 330; 
paintings in the, 335, 338. 


Varnasrama dharma, | (Ynstitu- 
tion of caste), 14, 191; kings 
as the protectors of, 14. 


Varthema, on the breeding 
places of livestock in the 
Deccan, 98; on the building 
of vessels at Calicut, 157 ; on 


the condition of the people 
in Malabar, 177: on the 
nakedness of the common 


people, 61; on íhe procedure 
adopted in trade by mer- 
chants and brokers, 151; on 
the repayment of debts, 181; 
on rice cultivation in V. 
empire, 92; on the richness 
of the V. king, 178: on the 
safety prevailing in the em- 
pire, 166; on the shoes worn 
by the people, 122 ; on sugar 
production, 114. 


Varttikabharanam, a commen- 
tary on, by WVenkatamakhi, 
278. 


Vasco da gama, on tiie clothing 
of the rich and poor, 61: on 
prices of articles in Calicut, 
178. 


Vasistddvaita, 256. 


Vastraraksakas, tailors, 124. 


Vasucaritramu, a work of 
Ramaraja bhüsana, 286: the 
description of a nose, by 
IP incorporated in the 


Vatti, village teacher, 248. 
Vatula Agamas, 298. 
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Vedamargapratistnapanacarya, 
one of the titles borne by the 
V. kings, 189. 


V&damatha at Kanüci, 250. 


Vēdānta cintamani (a translation 
of the Kannada version of a 
part of Sankaracarya’s Vive- 
kacidamani), by Sivapraka- 
Sar, 299. 


Vēdānta Desika (Védaintacarya), 
196, 222, 252 (256-8); consi- 
dered as an avatar oi the 
ghanta of Wenkatanatha by 
Tengalais, 198; decided in 
favour of Aksobiiyatmnun!, 
while arbitrating a  contro- 
versy between the latter and 
Vidyaranya, 189; invitation 
sent to, to work together by 
Vidyaranya, 190 ; Nainar 
Acariyar 81 the son and. pupil 
of, 294 ; necessity to perform 
duty according, to varnaasrama 
emphasised by, 198; Pillaty- 
andüdi. a work in praise of, 
294: removal of the image at 
Srirahgam by, 185; repair 
and consecration of Govinda- 
raja shrine by, 219 n.121: 
Tamil works of, 294. 


Vedhüànta paribhasa, a work of 
Appayya Diksita, 276, 278. 


Vedanda Sikhamani, 276. 
Vēdānta Sutras, interpretation 
of, by Ràmanuja, 196. 


Védanti Rama Raàjayapa, settie- 
ment of a dispute by, between 
cultivators and pafícálas, 20. 


Védartha tattva nirnaya, by 
Lingadhvari, 278. 

Védavédya Tirtha, a disciple of 
Vadiraja, 276. 

Védic commentaries, 262. 

Veli (= 20 ma) unit of sq. 
measure in Thanjavur, 168. 
V.S.L.—55 


Vellar River, 155. 

Velli Ambalavünasvami Tambi- 
ran, a pontiff of Dharma- 
puram matha, 237. 


Velliyambala Tambirān (disci- 
ple of Kumaraguruparar), 
author of the Nandabharana- 
vilakkam, a commentary by, 
298. 


Veliore, 3138; 
temple at, 317. 

Velugoti Timappa Nayanigaru, 
an agent of Šrī Ranga Raya, 
21. 


Vemabhupala cariía, by 
Vamana Bhatta, 268. 


Jalakanthe$vara 


Vémana (a poet of the 17th 
century, moralist and reform- 
er) 287, scant regard of, for 
the institution of caste and. 
the position of brahmans, 17, 
18n, 74. 


Vengalamba (a queen of Tiru- 
mala), image of, in the Tiru- 
malai temple, 321. 


Venkata II (Venkatapati Raya), 
Ananda  Namaé$$ivaya Pan- 
daram lived during the days 
of, 299; Appayya  Diks'ta 
patronised by, 255; belief 
of, in Vaisnavism seen from 
the coins of, 223; Bhatta- 
kalankadeva, a poet in the 
court of, 292; change in the 
imperial policy of the emprre 
with the accession of, 223; 
court of, 48: cowle from, to 
the Dutch to build a fort at 


Pulicat, 139: death of, in 
1614, 143; Dévalu Papa 
Raya, a chief under, 172: 


embassy sent by, to tne Bri- 
tish traders at Masül'patam, 
142; famine conditions in 
1614 followed by the death 
Of, 174; figures painted by 
the Portuguese for, 138; 
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garden party given by, to his 
wives, 52; grants of, in the 
presence of "God Venkatesa, 
223; grant by, to promcte 
the study af Vēdas, 252; 
influence of ‘Tatacarya overt, 
272; and the Jesu’ts, 210: 
and the Jesuit painters, 340; 
Kuvalayünanda, a work writ- 


ten at the request of, 275; 
order of, to expel Dutch 
from Dévanampattinam, 
139: order of the state pro- 


cession of, 52; permission of, 
to Dutch to re-establish their 
fort at Pulicat, 140 ; renewal 
of certain grants to the Darga 
by, 212 ; royal endowments for 
colleges by, 250; statue ot, 
at Tirumala: temple, 321: 
Sudhindra Tirtha honoured 
by, 276; Tatacarya guru of, 
223; wives of, 40. 


Venkata III, predecessor of Sri 


Ranga IJI, 145; a staunch 
Vaisnava, 223; Wenkatappa. 
the chief of  Wandiwash 
under, 145. 

Venkatadri (Damarla — Venkat- 
appa), 145. 

Venkatadri, ‘The Svaramela- 
kalanidhi by Ramayamatya 


written at the suggestion cf, 
75; a description of the in- 
stallation of, as Yuvardja 1n 
Varad ambikaparitiayam, 271. 


Venkatadri Raja. son of the 
Nandyala chief Krsna Raja. 
284. 


Venkata Makhi (son of Govinda 
Diksita of Thafijavur), author 
of the Caturdandiprakasika, 
75; patronised by Vijaya- 


raghava Nayaka, 277; teacher 
of Raja Cudamani Diksita, 


278. 
Venkata pagoda (ccin), 223. 
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Vefikatappa Nayaka (of Ikker!). 
Vadiraja and his disciple pat- 
ronised by, 276; Veda Vedya 
Tirtha patronised by, 276. 


Venkatappa Nayudu, the secre- 
tary cf Velugoti Timappa 
Nayanigaru, 21. 


Venkataramana Temple at Tad- 


patri, 315. 

Venkatésa (god) Krsnadéva 
Raya’s bathing of, with gold 
pieces, 217. 

Venkata 'latarya (Sri-vaisnava 
teacher) ; honoured by Krsna- 
déva Kaya, 217. 


Venkayya, author of the Rama- 
rajtyamu, 287. 


Vennalakanti Suranna, author 
of the Visnupurdna, 2381. 


Vénugita by Sripadaraja, 292. 


Vépir, pontiffs incharge of the 
matha at, 250 n.6. 


Verriverkai | ([INarumdogai), a 
work of Ativira Rama Pan: 
dya, 298. 

Vibhiuti kdnikkai, a tax, 88. 

Vickrama  Coladeva Perumal. 
a dispute submitted for arbit- 
ration to, 27 n. 114, 


Vidhinatakam, | by | Srinatha, 
280. 
Vidvaàn Mahijanas of Nanda- 


varam, resolution of, regard- 
ing dowry, 33. 


Vidyabhusana Diksita (a disci- 
ple of Vidyaranya) an agra- 
hara grant by Cennappa Udai. 
yar to, 214. 


Vidyadhikari, 279. 
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Vidya Madhava (Vidya- 
madhavasuni), 266; a com- 
mentary by, on, Kumarasam- 
bhava, 266. 


Vidya Madhaviya, See Muhur- 
ta Darsana, 266. 


Vidyamadhavsuni, author of 
the Muhurta Darsana, 266. 


Vidyanagara see Vijayanagar, 
19. 


Vidyanatha, ident'fication of, 
with Aga$tya, 269 n.80. 


Vidyanatha Kavi, author of the 
Prataparudriyam, 286. 


Vidyanidhi Tirtha, foundation 
of Uttaradi matha by, 236. 


Vidyaranya (Sripada), 214, 230, 
252,  Aksobhya  Tirtha, a 
contemporary of, 200 ; a con- 
troversy between  Aksobhya- 
muni and, 189, 191; death 
of, at Hampi, 191 n.17; help 
rendered by, to Bukka I and 
Harihara Ii in the task of 
religious revival, 189 ; invita- 
tion sent to Vēdānta Désika 
to work together by, 189-90: 
life and work of, (258-60): 
mentioned in a copper plate 
of Harihara II, 264; Narana, 
a disciple of, 266; painting 
of, in the temple of  Viru- 
paksa, 336; part of, in the 
foundation of the V. empire, 


188; Sri Virupaksa temple 
and, 305. 
Vidyasankara temple at Srn- 


ger, 311-13. 


Vidya Tirtha, 258; a pontiff of 
Srngéri matha, 214, 230: a 
guru of Madhava, 260; help 
rendered by, in the restora- 
tion of peace in the country, 
188. 
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Vijaya Bhipati (king), Danda- 
pale copper plate grant of, 
213-4. 


Vijayadasami, festival, 240 
n.203. 
Vijayadhvaja  Tirtha, a com- 


mentary on the Bhagavata 
by, 236. 


Vijaya Gandagopala Deva, a 
lelugu-Choda king, a grant 
by, to the matha at Kaiüci, 
23]; 


Vijayanagar city (Bisnagar, 
Hampi, Vidyanagara), bazaars 
in, 327; Déva Raya II, con- 
structed a stone temple for 
Arhat Parsvanatha at, 204: 
fish supply to, 124 ; fruit gar- 
dens in, 82; groves of trees 
in, 57; irrigation works in, 
326; legend regarding the 
foundation of, 117; military 
architecture in, 327 f.: Nicolo 
dei Conti on the size of, 3-4 ; 
paintings in the temples in, 
335;  palaces and public 
buildings in, 324-5: popula- 
tion of, 4, 5, 5 n.32: roads 
connecting various parts of V. 
empire with, 161: size of. 
328-9 ; town bell in, 57. 


Vijayanagar court, Bhava Srn- 
gara Bhüsana  Bhisana en- 
acted in the, during the festi- 
val of God Virupaksa. 268: 
pageantry of, 51. 


Vijayanagar Empire, agriculture 
and land tenures in, (76-112): 
agricultural and industrial 
population in, 11 & 12: 
architecture, sculpture 
painting in the, 301-340: 
articles of agricultural pro- 
duction in, (76-82); articles 
of trade in, 126-32; artisans 
in, 20-22: Barbosa on the 
prosperity of, 79, 138 ; brah- 
mans in, 15-19: Buddhism in, 
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206-08 ; charity and famine 
relief in, 170-6; child mar- 
riages in, 33 ; Christianity in, 
209-10; cities in, 3; classes 
of people in, 8, 9, 10; colo- 
nising in, 14; commercial 
communities, in, 133-51 ; 
communication and transpori 
in, (152-63); courtezans n, 
43-7; court life in, 48-54; 
Debt and interest in, 180; 
Dombaras in, 25;  Duellng 
in, 69 ; education in, 248-54; 
educational system and insti- 
tutions in, 8 ; extended in the 
west upto Goa by Vira 
Vasanta Madhava, 16; fac- 
tors for the general poverty 
of the people in, 182; festi- 
vals in, 238-44; food crops 
in. 58; formation of new 
villages in, 77; games and 
amusements in the, 68-75; 
housing in, 55-7; industries 
in, 113-25: inland trade in, 
160; institution of slavery in, 
10; irrigation in, 82-91; 
Islam in, 211; items of ex- 
penditure of the people in, 
182-3; Jainism in, 203-6; 
Kaikkolas in, 22-3; livestock 
in, according to Barbosa, 
Nuniz and others, 98: local 
dues lived on articles of trade 
in, 166; luxuries during the 
period of, 64-7; marriages in 
31-38; masonry in, 122-3; 
methods of agriculture in, 
91-104 ; migrations in, 7; mig- 
ration of saurastras to, 125; 
mines and metallurgy in, 
115-9 ; native merchants in, 
147-51: no census depart- 
ment in, 4; occupations in. 
8: piracy on the west coast 
in the days of, 159-60; police 
system in, 166 ; population 1n, 
6-7 ; ports in, 153 ; pottery in, 
122; prevalence of famines 
encouraged slave trade in, 
174 ; prices of articles in, 178 ; 
prostitution as a profession 
in, 45; public eating houses 
in. 60 ; religion in (184-247) ; 


Vijayanagar 


Vijaya 
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religious monuments in, 3051t.; 
right hand and left hand 
castes in, 25 ; salt manufacture 
in, 118 ; Saurastras in, 29-30; 


sati in, 33-8; smadartas, a 
religious group in, 191 ; 
social | consciousness among 


the different communities in, 
19; social divisions in, 14: 
social institutions ‘n the, 
31-47 ; special privileges 
enjoyed by  Courtezans in, 
44; the spreading of Sri vais- 
navism in, 213-226; status 
maintained by  brahmans in 
the social polity of, 17 ; status 
Of women in the, 39-47; 
strength of the army in, 6; 
systems of land tenure in, 
105-12; temples and mathas 
in the social life under, 
227-237; textile industry in, 
123; theatres in the days of, 
71; Timōja, a pirate practi- 
cally a commandant of the 
fleet of, 159: Tottiyans in, 

29; village gods and deities, 
245-7;  Vipravinodins in, 19 
ViraSaivism, in, 193; wea- 
pons of war used in, 119. 


dietary of 
worn by, 


kings, 
the, 58: dress 
60-61; economic policy of 
the, 164 encouragement 
given to Daraga by, 212: 
ideal of, as recorded in an 
inscription of 1376: 188: 
large harem owned by, 39-41 : 
life of, 48: naga worship by. 


247: significance of certain 
titles of, 189. 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka, Cerua- 


kuri Venkatakavi patronised 
by, 288 > works of, 288. 
LENS the queen of, 


y Ranga Cokkanztha 
Nayaka of Madurai, grant by, 
to the Sankara matha at 
Jambukéévaram, 233. 
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Vijayavitasa, a werk of Cerua- 
kuri Venkatakavi, 288. 


Vijayindra Tirtha (of Madhava 
matha at Kutabakonam), a 
contemporary of Appayya 
Diksita, 202; controversy of, 
with, Siva guru oz a matha at 
Kumbakonam, 225; disputa- 
tions with Appayya  Duüks'ta, 
192, 225; patronised by the 
Nayak kings of the Thañja- 
vur, 276: works cf, 276. 


V:kramarka Caritiam, by Jak- 
kana, 279, 289. 


Village, self sufficienzy of, 99. 


Village, gods and deites, 245f. 


Villiputturar, author of the 
Tamil Bharatam, 293. 
Vilhipanür, vi, an inscription 


recording a protest by Kaik- 
kolas from, 22 n.99. 


Vinikonda, 54, Vallabharaya 
the governor of the fort of, 
266. 


Vinuri Védadri Panduranga 
Mahdadtmyamu a work dedica- 
ted to, 285. 


Vipranaradyana Carita, by 
Vamana bhatta dedicated to 
Vema Bhüpala, 268. 

Vipravinodins, in V. 

19f. 


empire, 


Vira Baàalala III (Hoysala king), 
defeat of, by Ghias-ud-din 
and the murder of, 184. 


Vira Banajigas, Holeyas under, 
IO ; 


Virabhadra raja. author of the 
Virabhadra Vijaya, 291. 


Virabhadra Vijaya, 
bhadra Raja, 291. 


by Vira- 


Virabhadra Vijaya, by Bom- 
mera Potana, 280, 281. 


Virakai (hero-hand), set up at 

Vanavolu, 36. 
Vira Kampanna, Sce Kumara 
Kampana, 255. 


Vira Kamparaya caritam, a 
work of Gangadevi, 46. 

Virakavirayar, author of the 

Ariccandirapuraiicm, 296. 


Virakta Tontadaryana Siddhés- 
vara, a work, 291. 

Vira Narasimha, 205; grants 
made, to the Kafici matha by, 

232. 


Viranna Nayaka, 315. 


Vira Narasingayya 
90. 


Maharaya, 


Vira Pandya, the question of 
succession between Sundara 
Pafidya and, 184. 


Virappa Nayaka of Madurai, 
son of Krsnappa  Nayaka, 
297; royal writ granted by, 
to the artisan ccmmunity, 


20-1 : statue of, 322. 
Virapannayya Nayaka, 315. 


Virarajéndra $olapperumpsli, a 
Jain temple, 205. 


Virasaivacara Pradipika, by 
Gurudeva, 289. 


Virasaivagama sampanna, title 
assumed by Déva Raya, Il. 
193. 


Viresaivamrta Pirana, 291. 


Virasaiva | Siddhaànta 
289. 


Tantra, 
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Vira$aiv'sm, an iifiuential reli- 
gion, 193. 


Virasangha  pratisthacarya, a 
title of Gunabhadracarya, 
205, 295-6. 


Vira Somésvara (Hoysala king), 


the | Posali$varam Udaiyar 
temple at  Kannanür  con- 


structed by, 185 n.6. 


Viravasam, English factory at, 
144. 


Vira Vasanta Madhava, extend- 
ed V. empire in the west upto 
Goa, 16. 


Viraya (son of  Ba$avaya of 
Kondanur) stone charter to, 
for encouraging reclamation, 
78. 


Vire$a temple, 315. 


Virificipuram, — Kaikkolas | of, 
22; portraits of Nayaks of 
Ve]ur, in the temple at, 324. 


Virupaksa (god), considered as 
the lord of the Nagas, 247; 
drama enacted in the V. court 
during the festival days of, 
244, 268, 269; the supposed 
curse on V. kings by, 223 
n.140; work describing the 
audience hall of, 290. 


Virüpaksa H (Udaagir Viru- 
panna, Udayagiri Virüpanna), 
son of Harihara H, 266 ; con- 
sultations with Vidyaranya 
by, 214; literary productions 
in Kannada during the reign 
of, 290; privileges granted 
to those that colonised Nara- 
simha Tirupati during the 
days of, 78 ; transfer of faith 
to Srivaisnavism by, 215 
n.101. 

Virupaksam, an Advaita 

matha at, 191. 
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author of 
Cenna Basava  Purüna, 


Virupaksa Pandita, 
the 
291. 


Virupaksa temple at Mupina- 
pura, a grant of, Rama II, to 
the, 223. 


Virupanna, brother of  Penu- 
gonda Viranna, 85. 


Virupanna, On the death of 
Rama Raja in a prophetic 
strain by, 223 n.140. 


Visistaadveifc, a text book on, 
by Vedanta DéSika, 257. 


Visnucitta, see Periyalvar, 281. 


Visnucittiva, see  ;muktainàál- 
yada, 281. 
Visnumaydvilása, by Cuintala- 


pudi Ellaya, 287. 


Visnupurdna, by Vennalakantl 
Suranna, 281. 


Visnu Suri, 
by, 267. 


Muhürta | Dipika 


Visnu Tatva Rahasya, a work 
of Appayya Diksita, 274. 


Viss, a unit of weight, 169. 
Visvakséna (Visnu), 223. 


Visvanatha Nayaka, statue of, 
at Madurai temple, 322. 


Vistara, a commentary on Jai- 
miniyanyayamala, 259. 


Visvappa Nayaka, statue of, 
322. 


INDEX 


Vi$ve$vara Sivacarya (of Biksa- 
matha), a contemporary ol 
Isana Sivacarya, 234; gift of 
land by, 228; intimate con- 
nection of, with the local tem- 
ple. 234; Vadamalaiyar, the 
recipient of a grant of lands 
from, 296. 


Vithoba (God), consecration of 
a temple by Krsnadéva Raya 
for, 217. 


Vithobha cult (Vittala cult), the 
development of, 199; "n 
Maharastra country, 217. 


Vitthalasamin templc (308-10), 
271; gifts made by Acyuta 
Raya to the, 218; Krsnadéva 


Raya built portions of the, 
216-7. 
Vitthanna Udaiyar, a brahman 


minister under Deva Raya f, 
16. 


Vivarana, a commentary on, by 
Ananda Pürana, 267. 


Vivarnaprameya | sangraha, a 
work of Vidyaranya, 258. 


Vivarnavranam | Pasandakhanda- 
nam, by Wadiraja, 276. 


Viveka Cuüdamani of  Sankara- 
carya), Védanda Cintamani, 
a translation of the Kannada 
version of a part of the, 299. 


Viveka paticakadaipa pancka, 
258. 


Vodacceri, Jíanaprakasa Pan- 
ditar appointed the superin- 
tendent of the temple at, 297. 


Voduru X Tirumalamma (Tiru- 
malamba), 46; identification 
Of, with the poetess Tirumal- 
amba, 271. 
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Vritta Vilasa, two religious 
works of, 289. 
Vrsaba (BaSava), 193. 
Vyasa, Sayanacarya, incarnation 
of, 261. 
Vyasacala Mahadévéndra, a 


p.nüff of Kamakoti pitha at 
Kaüci, 231. 

Vyasaraya (Vyasa Tirtha Yatin- 
dra Vyasa Raya), a Madhva 
teacher and a contemporary of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 200, 252: 
abdication of throne by 
Krsnadéva Raya for a short 
period in favour of, to avert 
a calamity, 201; accom- 
panied Sāluva Narasimha to 
the south, 17: construction 
of the tank Vyàsasamudra by, 
85; defeated by  Vallabhi- 
cárya, in a philos-phical dis- 
puiation in the ccurt of Krsna- 
déva Raya, 200, 225: a dis- 
ciple of Brahmanya Tirtha, 
201; Krsnadéva Raya, the 
patron. of, 269 ; life and work 
of, 200-2; a matha founded 
by. 236; presided over a 
meeting held at the court of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 201: pre- 
decessor of  Vàadiraja, 276: 
services of, to the Haridasa 


movement, 292: works of, 
201. 
Vyasaraja matha, founded by 
Vyasaraya, 236. 
Vyasasamudra, a tank  con- 


structed by Vyāsarāya, 85. 


Vyasa  Tirtha — Yatindra. 
Vyasa Raya, 217-8. 


see 


Vyavahüra mddhava, a section 
newly added to Parasaramrti. 
259. 


Vyasatraya, 201. 
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Warangal, branch of Gdlaki 


matha at, 234. 
Weapons of War, 119f. 
Weights and measures, 168f. 


Weinaski broker, 150. 


White head, remarks 
village gods, 245. 


of, on 


Wilk, on the rules of the system 
of slavery, 11. 


William Forster, on, the religious 
tolerance under the Mughals, 
226. 


William Methwold, chief in the 
English settlement at Maésuli- 
patam, effects of civil war as 
explained by, 174. 


Wilson, on the limitations of the 
titles of the king over the soil, 
105. 


Wodigaru, a Right hand class, 
26 n.108. 


Women, status of, 39f. 
x 


Xavier, figure of, painted at the 
court of Venkata, 340. 


Y 


Yaàdavábhyudayam, a maha- 
kaüvya by Vēdānta Désika, 
256 ; a commeníary on, 275. 


Yadavas of Dévagiri, 184. 


Yagadhüma, 186. 
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Yajüanarayana Diksita, son of 
Govinda Diksita, the minister 
of Raghunatha Nayaka, 277: 
works of, 277. 


Yanjnarasar, an adhikari, 90. 


Yajiatantra sudhanidhi, a work 
of Sayana, 260. 


Yajnatantra sudhanidhi, a work 
of Madhavacarya, 261. 


Yaksag@nas, 288. 
Yamala (Rudrayamala), 251. 


Yamalaka Bharata, commen- 
taries on, by Narahari Tirtha, 
266. 


Yantroddhara Hanuman (at 
Hampi), installed by Vyasa- 
raya, 201. 


Yatiraja Saptati, a poem by 
Vēdānta De$ika in praise of 
Ramanuja, 222. 


Yatraprabandha, a work of 
Samarapungava Diksita, 275. 


Yemen, ginger exported to, 131. 


Ying Yai Sheng Lan, on the 
musical instrument of the 
people of Calicut, 73. 


Yuktimalliká, a work of Vadi- 
raja, 236, 276. 


Z 
Zamorin (of Calicut), English 
established their factories 


under the protection of, 143. 


Zenana enclosure, within the 


Lotus Mahal, 331. 
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